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WHIG PROSECUTIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tue Liberty of the Press is like the 
air we breathe—if we have it not, 
we die. The Whigs have long laid 
exclusive claim to the privilege of 
vindicating that noble sentiment— 
and how often on festal anniver- 
saries and commemorations have 
wide walls and lofty roofs re- 
echoed the cheers that drowned the 
closing peroration of some speech 
worthy of modern Cicero or De- 
mosthenes, “ his arm extending 
like immortal Jove, when guilt 
brings down the thunder.’ We 
Tories—slaves, forsooth, as we were, 
as well as tyrants—dared not suffer 
such sentiment to escape our lips; 
nay, we denied it access to our 
hearts, that would have been all 
too narrow for its reception; and 
sought to fortify our usurped 

ower over opinion, by imposing 
etters on its greatest instrument, 
which, if left free, would have dash- 
ed us to the ground, and destroyed 
our empiry for ever. Such has long 
been the language made use of 
against us by our enemies; some- 
times perhaps not altogether without 
truth—but generally with entire and 
conscious falsehood. The Conser- 
vatives are not now at least seeking 
to shackle the Press; they are not 
shewing any symptoms of fear or 
hatred of magnificent engine ; 


they are neither themselves abusing, 

nor wishing others to abuse it; and 

for our own humble selves, prejudi- 
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ced and bigoted as we are thought 
to be, and enthralled beyond re- 
demption, we appeal to our bitterest 
foes, if ever once, during his career, 
Christopher North hes expressed 
pleasure in the punishment of his 
political opponents by fine and im- 
prisonment, or on any occasion, di- 
rectly or indirectly, recommended 
it? 

It has been our lot to enjoy 
more liberty of life than millions 
of our more deserving brethren; 
and we should be miserable to think 
that we had ever shewn ingratitude 
to heaven by striving to abridge in 
others the greatest of all blessings 
—without some portion of which, in- 
deed, life itself must be a burden. 
But all liberty is not liberty of the 
Press. There must first be liberty 
of thought, which is impossible in 
heads unenlightened by education ; 
and there must be liberty of feeling, 
which is impossible in hearts tyran- 
nized over by the passions. Perfect 
liberty of life may well be in a land 
where that which alone is called 
by foolish people the Liberty of the 
Press is unknown; for there may 
be thousands of the best books the 
and there they may be daily pannel 
by the people ; while in countries 
where it is known, and thought to 
flourish, the worst kind of ignorance 
ay op meee hal (yd 
an f-gloom, through which no- 
thing is seen distinctly, and all ob- 
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jects seem either increased far be- 
yond, or diminished far below, their 
real magnitude—so that men’s minds 
have no true and steadfast know- 
ledge, and keep perpetually fluctu- 
ating ona sea of troubles. So moved, 
the National Will loses all its power 
and all its grandeur; and its disturb- 
ed and uncertain movements, obey- 
ing no moral and intellectual laws, 
cannot be for good. 

But to seek to control it by exter- 
nal force—by menace or infliction— 
is a vain thought at all times and 
in all places—especially so now and 
here — for knowledge henceforth 
must be the stability of the State. 
Some protecting enactments there 
must be against popular fury; but 
the war of words is like the war of 
waves and winds, that will soon de- 
stroy ill-constructed and injudicious- 
ly pers embankments, but waste 
their wildness along even low and 
level shores, with “ gentle places, 
bosoms, nooks, and bays” provided 
by gracious nature, while science 
and art assist her working for peace, 
and build up defences that the tides 
themselves obey, mounds that time 
strengthens as their “ feet beat back 
the ocean’s foamy surge.” 

True liberty is by nature calm. 
She is not surely at all times like 
*loud-throated war.” “ Agitate! 
Agitate! Agitate!” that may be in- 
deed a good war-cry—but societ 
cannot be in a sane state, when all 
men are battling—even, as they may 
think, for the right—for that is not 
the temper of Intellect — which, 
while it can “ ride on the whirlwind 
and direct the storm,” knows that 
its best a poe is a region of peace. 
Worst of all when Intellect comes to 
enjoy the tumult and turmoil which 
it has itself created, and lives rather 
to be a destroyer and a puller down 
than a guardian and a builder-up; 
when it scorns its natural and happy 
office of restoration and renovation, 
and keeps open the wounds it has 
torn open, rather than deal gently 
with them, and “ with a hand of 
healing.” 

The conduct of any Government 
that punishes people for the publi- 
cation of political opinions can be 
justified or condemned but on a 
right understanding of the danger of 
the times—and of the share which 
that Government may have had in 
creating it. The Tory Governments, 
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that prosecuted what they thought 
sedition or treason at the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary war, be- 
lieved that the existence of the mo- 
narchy wasthreatened ; whetherright 
or wrong in the measures they pur- 
sued to quell the danger, they were 
sincere; nor are they accused by any 
but a few stray idiots, of having 

urpesely caused the danger, and 
instigated to crime the wretches 
whom they sought afterwards to 
punish. They were not revolu- 
tionists turning round on revolu- 
tionists—and dooming their follow- 
ers to imprisonment, expatriation, or 
death. The Whigs in those days 
were all for the liberty of the Press; 
and every man who suffered by the 
law for his political sins, whether 
they were in words or in acts, was 
a “ great patriot-hero, ill-requi- 
ted chief,”—for the truth a martyr. 
With many of the sentiments of 
the few noble and high-minded 
men of that party, we never were, 
nor are we now, unable or unwil- 
ling to sympathize; we abhor the 
suppression, by mere power of the 
law, even of the pernicious exercise 
of evil thought; and would far ra- 
ther wither wickedness by the light- 
nings launched against it by Intel- 
lect, the Prime Minister of Patriot- 
ism, than confine it by the lock and 
key of the Jailer, or cut it down by 
the axe, or strangle it by the cord of 
the Executioner. 

But though we have always loved 
the Liberty of the Press—of the 
Periodical and Political Press—we 
have never felt that it was so essen- 
tial to our existence as the air we 
breathed—or that without it we 
should have died. We do not indeed 
doubt that we should soon expire in 
an exhausted air-receiver; but mil- 
lions. of human beings, as good or 
better than ourselves, have lived to 
old age, and been happy beneath the 
skies, and not under a Whig govern- 
nfent. Nay, the Whigs themselves 
have not died when deprived of the 
air they breathed, and which they 
averred was necessary to their very 
existence ; but have kept a 
with lusty lungs, as if they woul 
live to all eternity, against Tory Mi- 
nistries, that, according to them, had 
not only corrupted, but annihilated, 
the said vital air; and now that they 
have become “ angels and ministers 
of grace” themselves, they find that 
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they and all their connexions can 
live well upon the loaves and fishes, 
though unaccompanied in the de- 
voural by unmeasured draughts of 
that air which once they must have 
breathed—or, to the great loss and 
grief of the nation, forthwith died. 

The late Revolution was brought 
about in pretty much the same 
way, and by pretty much the same 
means, as any other recorded in the 
Old Almanack. The Press was not 
idle, and assuredly was free; men, 
women, and children, were employ- 
ed in working it voluntarily night 
and day—at long hours—in the many 
factories; and when any unlucky 
operative got idle, down came on his 
head, in the heavy hand perhaps of 
the Editor of the Times, the patrio- 
tic billy-roller. The Whigs kept the 
whole machinery in oi]. And they 
ensured the mill-owners against all 
loss by fire. 


“*O happy state when souls together draw; 
When love is liberty, and nature law!” 


So thought the Reformers ; and the 
country in that union, and at that 
crisis, disclosed a power of vitu- 
peration which no abuse could re- 
sist. Stones, torches, brick-bats, and 
rotten eggs, described in the air 
figures far more imposing than any 
mere figures of speech ; and rhetori- 
cal flourishes seemed feeble when 
brought into hourly comparison with 
“the measured tread of marching 
men,” making the ground groan 
against their oppressors. In such 
crowds and throngs there was some- 
thing as morally as intellectually 
grand in the Liberty of the Press— 
or rather pressure; patriotism was 
kindled by contact; the people took 
their affairs into their own hands and 
beneath their own feet; and the world 
had only to look on and admire the 
glorious spectacle of National Rege- 
neration. A Bishop’s palace or a 
Duke’s castle, as they “ went to the 
earth,” seemed in the eyes of the 
liberators to give more smoke than 
fire, and the burning of a town to be 
a trifle. The storm was up—and all 
voices were privileged to growl or 
howl ad libitum—all hands to threa- 
ten; the one House of Parliament 
was bought and sold, and the other 
swamped and sunk ; and the Bill of 
our rights and liberties carried, not 
VOL. XXXV. NO. CCXIX. 
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in that hole-and-corner meeting held 
in St Stephen’s Chapel, but in the 
open air—and by acclamation that 
deafened the ears even of an appro- 
ving lower heaven. 

Not a few good Whigs there were 
—and even Radicals—nay, even a 
considerable number of so-and-so 
Tories—who wished for Reform in 
the system of representation—but 
not such reforms as the multitude 
then gave us. Their desire for some 
change—more or less—was judi- 
cious, and we shall not say notfound- 
ed on reason. But what could they 
do in the midst of all that liberty of 
the Press? The more violent, and 
utterly unprincipled Whig leaders 
preached war against all such re- 
formers—even “ war to the knife ;”” 
and every man who counselled cau- 
tion and moderation, was denounced 
as a traitor or aslave. We say, ut- 
terly unprincipled Whig leaders— 
for the measure they were finally 
forced to carry—in fear that the 
power they coveted for sake of the 
pelf it brings might after all elude 
their greedy grasp, and fall into the 
hands they hated—was not their 
measure, nor such as even their un- 
derstandings approved, but at en- 
mity even with their own convic- 
tions of what in this country ought to 
be the principle of a liberal Govern- 
ment. We say so in the belief that 
all they had been saying all their 
lives—and especially within the year 
—was not one lie; but that even 
they — Henry Brougham in his 
strength—and Lord John Russell 
in his weakness—were not time- 
serving and time-watching hypo- 
crites all along, and longing for the 
hour when they might apostatize in 
a magnificent or a mean ambition. 

We are far from despairing of our 
country — even had his Majesty’s 
Solicitor-General for England not 
encouraged us to hope, by the assu- 
rance he has lately given us, in an ad- 
dress delivered to ajury, bright with 
the fire of freedom, that the country 
never was in so flourishing a condi- 
tion as itis now, since it reappeared 
all glittering with green from the 
refreshment of the flood. But igno- 
rant indeed must we be of the cha- 
racter of our countrymen, if the Ra- 
dicals are to be put down by prose- 
cutions against that Press, which, 

U 
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when unshackled, lifted up Minis- 
ters to their seats of power, and 
— the heads of far better men 
ow their hoofs. We say, “when 
unshackled”—meaning unshackled 
by any rightful laws—for all such 
were abrogated by the tyrants 
who now turn to tread upon their 
slaves—and make them the victims 
of legal oppression. No prophets 
are we; but we predicted a hun- 
dred times that the Radicals—who 
were the Operatives in the revolu- 
tion — would remain true to their 
principles, and that the Whigs 
would desert theirs—for we always 
thought the Radicals tolerably ho- 
nest and the Whigs intolerably dis- 
honest—that the Radicals were ig- 
norantly (we speak of them as a 
body) striving for their imagined 
rights and the rights of the poor— 
that the Whigs were knowingly (we 
speak of them as a body) striving for 
the — of wrongful power, 
and the privileges of the rich, which 
they saw they could hold through 
the new charter by a different tenure, 
without caring afterwards a farthing, 
afeather, or a straw, for the dupes 
and instruments of their dark de- 
signs, which, though palpably of the 
most selfish kind—party and personal 
—they had the audacity to declare, 
and the cunning to make the mon- 
strous declaration be credited, were 
all animated solely by a devoted love 
of the liberties of the people, high pa- 
triotism, pure philanthropy, liberal 
‘philosophy, end. true religion. 

We took such share in the debate 
as we supposed we were entitled to 
take—such as was suitable to our 
situation of private citizens wishing 
to say their say, through the Press, 
on the demerits of the great measure. 
We never chanced to see any refuta- 
tion of our aspersions on the Bill; 
but we see every day new fulfil- 
ments of our predictions of its re- 
sults. And here we now have the 
Whig Government, composed of men, 
or by men supported, who encou- 
raged, both by precept and example, 
the people to hold all law at defi- 
ance, and to wrest their rights, in the 
face of all law, from the clutch of a 
tyrannical oligarchy—now prosecu- 
ting for ¢edition their former friends 
and allies for the self-same sedi- 
-tion—but under every palliating cir- 
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cumstance that can be imagined—of 
which reforming Lords and Com- 
moners of high repute had vaunted 
themselves nobly guilty,and by which 
they had clenched their claims to the 
character of your only patriots. 

The Solicitor-General addressed 
the Jury. “ This was an information 
filed against the defendants, proprie- 
tor and printer of Zhe True Sun, 
for the publication in that paper of 
two malicious and seditious libels, 
in which the people of this country 
were called upon to resist the payment 
of the assessed taxes ; and also, for a 
libel tending to bring the House of 
Commons into contempt with the peos 
ple of this realm!” If the Solicitor- 
General’s features did not suffer 
and shew a severe twinge, as he ut- 
tered these words, he must be acon- 
summate master of face. And a con- 
summate master of face he undoubt- 
edly is, to have been able to utter 
at all the words that followed that 
indirect announcement of his reve- 
rential regard for the political cha- 
racter of Earl Fitzwilliam. “ This 
prosecution, gentlemen, involves no 

uestion with respect to the free 
Secasiien of public affairs~it in- 
volves no question in which the Li- 
berty of the Press of this country 
may be supposed to be concerned.” 
Perhaps not; but it involves many 
questions in which the political— 
why not say the personal—charac- 
ter of all his Majesty’s Ministers 
“may be supposed to be concern- 
ed;”’ and its effect does not at first 
sight appear to resemble white- 
washing—so much as the stain of 
dirty ochre, laid on thick by the 
dull, not dashing hand of a well-paid 
dauber. What man, who was not an 
enemy of his country, and deserving 
of severe punishment, would either 
openly advise, or covertly suggest 
opposition to the Laws? But hear 
the Solicitor-General—for he alone 
can do justice to such a theme— 
and as we listen to his eloquence, 
Mr William Brougham sinks from 
a tenth into a twentieth-rate orator. 
“ Now, gentlemen of the jury, if those 
laws are unjust and oppressive, you 
and the publishers of this seditious 
libel well know that there is a legi- 
timate mode of getting tid of them, 
by petitions to the legislature to 
that effect; and if the legislature dis- 
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regarded the petitions of the people, 
both they and you are aware that his 
Majesty may be petitioned to dis- 
solve the Parliament; and then the 
people, having the choice of their 
representatives, would no doubt 
elect those who would accede to 
their wishes. More than this, if his 
Majesty thought proper not to ac- 
cord the petition of the people by a 
dissolution of Parliament, the time, 
you are aware, is not far distant 
when the proces Parliament must 
dissolve of itself, and then the peo- 
ple could select representatives who 
would not disregard their just de- 
mands, and which, I maintain, it is 
the bounden duty of the represen- 
tatives of the people not todo. In 
instituting this prosecution, gentle- 
men of the jury, we feel that we 
have done nothing but what our 
duty imperatively demanded from 
us. We complain that this publica- 
tion undisguisedly exhorts the peo- 
ple to open violation of the law— 
that there is not an attempt made in 
it to discuss the justice or injus- 
tice of the taxes which the people 
are called on to resist, but that it se- 
ditiously incites them to an illegal 
resistance by physical force.” But 
let us take a look at this seditious 
libel, against which is charged 
the shocking crime “of having a 
tendency to bring the House of 
Commons into coutempt with the 
people of this country.” What! 
A Keformed House of Commons 
brought into contempt with a nation 
of free men who, no longer ago than 
when their old shoes were new, 
were, in the Solicitor-General’s opi- 
nivn, and in the opinion of all his 
Majesty’s Ministers, little better 
than a nation of slaves! A breath 
of air in a still summer evening has 
“atendency” to blow down York 
Minster, So has the Zrue Sun to 
melt the House of Commons into 
muddy water. But if it be indeed 
tuch a House of Commons as 
its members and admirers declare 
it to be, it will be proof against 
the hottest beams shot by the True 
Sun in the fiercest of his dog-days. 
We defy both the Zrue Sun and the 
Sun, even with their united lustre, 
to bring either the House of Com- 
mons, or any other house, that is 
not contemptible, into contempt. 
Nobody can despise the House of 


Commons; let those libellous lumi- 
naries ‘flare up’ as they will with 
angry light against the Palladium of 
our liberties. It is no wooden- horse 
—nor yet is it full of armed men—to 
be set on fire and consumed to ashes 
by any Sun, even with the aid of a 
burning mirror to concentrate into 
one focus all the destructive rays of 
heaven. But here is the libel. 

“Tt (meaning the House of Com- 
mons) stands in ali its unseemliness 
before us, right in our path, shock« 
ing us with its disgusting and loath- 
some brutality of aspect, and resol« 
ved not to crawl an inch out of our 
way. We must make it, it must 
move forward—the hideous thing 
cannot be suffered to squat where it 
does. If we cannot stir it, we must 
leap over it at all hazards. We can- 
not stand here looking at it day after 
day—the sight is too sickening—the 
creature is too venomous, its atti- 
tude is too revoltingly ugly; neither 
can we descend the precipice which 
we have scaled, and sink again into 
the slough of pom arog” No, we 
must go on at any rate, or be starved, 
Well then, we have tried all ordi- 
nary means—we have soothed and 
implored—we must now employ 
threats, as we have before with suc- 
cess ; and if threats operate no better 
than smiles and fair words, we must 

ut these same threats into force. 
ut how !”—how ? We will see how. 

* * + * * # 

“The majority of last night has 
decided that the rich shall not be 
taxed according to their means, and 
that the poor shall continue to be 
taxed beyond theirs. It has decided 
that the amount which every man is 
called upon to pay to Government 
shall not be regulated according to 
his property. What then remains to 
be done? ‘The House has rescinde 
its own resolution of Friday, the 
people must rescind the resolution 
of the House of Thursday—they 
must refuse to pay what they can 
only pay at the expense of their com- 
mon ruin. The refusal to pay taxes 
a few months ago re-seated the 
wretched Whigs in power—a second 
refusal will unseat them. The Whig 
Government has taken the advantage 
of such a step; let it take the adverse 
consequences of it. Let the people 
for once avail themselves of the ex- 
ample of a Lord. Let them look for 
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precedents in aa emergency even 
among the Peerage. Let them do as 
Lord Milton did, and resist the tax- 
gatherer; and above all things let 
the men of the metropolis be the first 
to follow the aristocratic example, 
by refusing to submit longer to the 
infamous inequality and injustice of 
the House and Window Taxes. The 
Ministers themselves have denoun- 
ced these taxes—let the people quiet- 
ly proceed to extinguish them, and 
they will. Ecce signum. Several pri- 
vate meetings have been held in 
different parts of the metropolis, by 
the tradesmen and householders, on 
the subject of the house and win- 
dow duties, which were attended by 
several brokers; each of the parish- 
ioners spoke with a firm determina- 
tion to resist those oppressive taxes 
for the future. The tax-gatherer, 
they said, might seize for them, but 
the brokers assured the inhabitants 
that they would neither seize any 
goods for such taxes, nor would they 
purchase goods so seized. Yester- 
day afternoon, Mr Philips, a broker, 
in the Broadway, Westminster, ex- 
hibited the following placard at the 
door of his shop :—‘ Take notice, that 
the proprietor of this shop will not 
distrain for the house and window 
duties, nor will he purchase any 
goods that are seized for the said 
taxes; neither will any of those op- 
— taxes be paid for this house 
n future.’ A similar notice was also 
exhibited at a broker’s shop in York 
Street, Westminster. ‘ Dull not de- 
vice by coldness and delay.’ Follow 
up the resolution, and let the Whigs 
learn that wisdom which crieth out 
to them in the streets. Let the me- 
tropolis ‘stop the supplies.’ Let it 
pass, by the act of its moral will and 
@ energy, ‘a coercive measure’ that 
shall compel the Parliament to re- 
present, and not resist, the mind and 
spirit of the people.” 

We cannot say that we think this 
by any means a flattering picture of 
Parliament, yet such is the diver- 
sity of opinions and tastes among 
men, that while many may think ita 
strong coarse likeness, as many, may 
think it feeble and not characteristic, 
and many more or fewer no likeness 
atall. For our own parts we are not 
entitled to judge of the likeness, for 
We never saw the present Parlia- 
ment; and know nothing about it 
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but what we have noticed respecting 
its proceedings in the newspapers— 
and O'Connell says the Reporters 
are not true men. The Solicitor- 
General is surely as good a portrait 
and historical painter as the gentle- 
man called the Zrue Sun; and the 
public may be safely defied to say 
which is the pictured semblance of 
the real Simon Pure. Simon has sat 
to the Solicitor in every possible 
posture and attitude, and with all 
varieties of countenance; to the 
True Sun he has but occasionally 
exhibited himself for an hour at a 
time, and, as it has happened, always 
in a strange humour, and an odd 
mood, sufficient to perplex the lumi- 
nary, who has not as yet chanced to 
look in upon the original in a happy 
moment, so as to behold him—we 
had almost said in puris naturalibus— 
but we mean in his more delightful 
and endearing characteristics. Two 
years ago or so, the Solicitor—he 
may recollect—was just as unfortu- 
nate—and painted such a picture of 
the present Parliament’s predeces- 
sor, that he had absolutely at one and 
the same time a strong look of Cali- 
gula, Heliogabalus, Barbarossa, Blue- 
beard, Jack-the-Giant Killer, Punch, 
Mr Merriman, a vulture, a vampire, 
and a corpse. True he “was not 
sitting at the time ;” and unreasonable 
would it have been to expect he 
should; for he had just died—been 
dissolved—and was laid out for bu- 
rial. Still, though defunct, he was 
the same Parliament he had been 
when alive; and to our simple and 
unsophisticated mind, it is to the full 
as atrocious to libel the dead as the 
living, or even the dead-alive. We 
cannot look on the circumstance the 
Solicitor-General mentions as the 
great aggravation of the Z’rue Sun’s 
offence in the light of any aggravation 
at all—though it subjects the Z’rve 
Sun to temporary obscuration — 
not we hope to a total eclipse. 
“ The Parliament was sitting at the 
time; and in my opinion A PaRLia- 
MENT COMPOSED OF MORE HONOUR- 
ABLE MEN, AND ONE MORE CONSONANT 
TO THE WISHES OF THE PEOPLE, AND 
MORE TRULY THEIR REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, was not sitting at any former 
time!” And yet he tells the Jury that 
people who are dissatisfied with it 
ought to petition his Majesty to dis- 
solve it! And that he whose wri- 
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tings have a tendency to bring it into 
contempt should be fined and im- 
prisoned ! And thattheassessed taxes 
are the best taxes ever imposed, 
and universal favourites—especially 
with the poorer sort of people and 
the middle classes—whatever the 
nobles and the millionaries may say 
against their unequal distribution ! 
All this he must mean—though he 
does not say it in totidem verbis ; for 
how could a Parliament so com- 
posed of honourable men, and so 
consonant to the wishes of the peo- 
ple, impose taxes on them which, at 
a blink of the True Sun, the people 
would rise up to put an end to, 
as well as an end to the House of 
Commons that had equitably in- 
dulged them with such a blessing— 
a blessing not fleeting as are, alas! 
all other earthly enjoyments, but 
permanent, and secure, as it would 
seem, from any commutation that 
might serve to lighten the delightful 
burden ? 

The advice given by the True Sun 
is rash and wrong, and altogether 
indefensible; but we do not be- 
lieve that he who gave it meant to 
recommend—as the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral said—the employment of physi- 
cal force. Had he hinted—nay, 
plainly advised the use of it, he 
would have been doing no more 
than was done by some men now 
held in high honour by his prosecu- 
tors. The truth is, that Mr Bell, or 
the writer of the article, whoever he 
may be, knows that the people could 
not be now roused by any “ thun- 
der” of his to attempt any thing half 
so foolish as physical force. The 
time for that is a little gone by; the 
Whig Reformers have got in; and 
threats of physical force—manifest 
or obscure—served their purpose 
who formerly encouraged them— 
and alarmed, it is said, even Welling- 
ton, who was shocked to think for a 
moment that there might be a neces- 
sity—in the last extremity—to shed 
the blood of the misguided and re- 
bellious people. Rather than that 
that should be—for had there beena 
conflict of that kind, blood would 
have flowed in torrents—the Con- 
servatives—the Tories would have 
ceased to oppose even a more de- 
formed monster than the Bill. The 
Whigs knew the humanity of the true 
friends of the people; and there- 


fore scrupled not to excite the people 
to a madness which would have im- 
pelled them even upon the bayonets 
that no Tory government would have 
suffered to draw their blood. In cha- 
rity we must believe that such was 
the Whig policy; for otherwise they 
must have been more cruel, though 
less cowardly, than we, who despise 
far more than we hate them, can 
ever be brought to think them by the 
Radicals whom they have outraged 
and enraged—and to whom they 
would fain deny even the light of 
the Sun—nay, have they not con- 
demned the Sun himself to be hid- 
den in his vacant intersolar cave ? 

The 7'rue Sun was fortunate in its 
ee a Talfourd and 
Mr Kelly—( Mr Bell was his own ad- 
vocate ;) and beside theirs, flowing 
full between bank and brae, the So- 
licitor’s speeches look as silly as a 
couple of buckets passing each 
other on their way down and up 
what was once a draw-well. Each 
on its reascent seems emptier than 
the other, and than itself before it 
went down; and you wonder what 
can have happened to the water. 
Sergeant Talfourd seems to have been 
an enthusiastic and imaginative re 
former, and to have hailed the 
Bill as the herald of the millennium. 
We envy him even the memory of 
the dream he so eloquently de- 
scribes; while we sympathize with 
the disappointment he must have 
experienced on a in “ the 
light of common day.” He speaks 
well of the intellect and imagination 
that within the last half century 
have glorified our land. But we 
cannot hold with him, that they were 
born of the great French Revolu- 
tion, much less that they gave birth 
to the “late great measure.” Be that 
as it may, here is some true elo- 
quence; and the argument it enve- 
lopes in a shining garb, puts to shame 
and shiver the naked impotence of 
the Solicitor’s, and shews-up to a 
nation’s scorn the abject meanness 
of this tyrannical prosecution. 

* Before I come to the considera- 
tion of the paragraphs which are im- 
mediately the subject of the Attor- 
ney-General’s information, it is right 
I should call your attention to the 
circumstances — bie an 

ar hs were published, and the 
sate of feeling which prevailed at 









the time; to the condition of our 
moral and intellectual atmosphere 
at the period when the defendants 
were prompted to write them, and 
they were sent into the world. You 
know, gentlemen, whether you par- 
ticipated in those feelings or not; 
ou know for how many years the 
ond and earnest hopes of the enthu- 
siastic and the young had been ex- 
cited in the cause of Parliamentary 
Reform ; you know how many splen- 
did promises had been held out, how 
many young imaginations had been 
lighted up and enkindled, how many 
fond wishes and fervent prayers had 
been called forth for the success of 
a cause which was to reconcile all 
anomalies, which was to remove all 
causes of just complaint, and which 
was to give to the mind and the 
genius of this great country a fit 
representative in the Commons’ 
House of Parliament. You will re- 
collect by what energies the accom- 
plishment of that purpose was ob- 
tained; you will recollect by what 
power the momentary defeat of that 
object was swayed back; and you 
not forget the consummation of 
those expectations which followed 
it, and in which all those fond and 
earnest hopes, all those yearnings of 
young and affectionate hearts, all 
those wishes which grave politicians 
had been incited to indulge—(and 
you cannot forget by whom, although 
they seem to have forgotten it)— 
when all those bright prospects ap- 
pear to have been realized, and 
when the gost cause of liberty and 
peace, and truth, was about to be- 
in! It was not unnatural, perhaps, 
under these circumstances, prompt- 
ed and impelled as the public mind 
had been, that some extravagant ex- 
pectations should be formed with 
ry ap to that assembly which was 
to collected for the purpose of 
representing for the first time—not 
the great families, not the great in- 
terests, but the inéellect of the 
country—of the Shakspeares, the 
Bacons, the Miltons, of all the great 
and panting minds, in remembering 
whom we feel, the humblest of us, 


that we had a great ancestry, that we 
are sprung from earth’s best blood, 
that we have their triumphant force 
to uphold and sustain us in our 
course, and bright examples which 
the highest may be delight 


ted to fol- 
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low. Gentlemen, it was not unreason- 
able,merely looking abroad attheage, 
considering what the awakened mind 
of this country was, that great expec- 
tations should be formed—formed 
not only through the instrumentality 
of these accusers of to-day, for not 
only through their instrumentality 
had knowledge been diffused and 
spread abroad in the hands of the 
poor and the humble ; not only had 
the might which slumbered in the 
peasant’s heart been awakened ; not 
only had there been an entirely new 
state and condition of things in the 
great mass of the people ; but this al- 
so had been an age in which the 
great and predominant genius of the 
country had also been awakened up 
from its long slumber, and the lon 
sealed fountains of silent genius had 
been broken open. Is it possible to 
look abroad, and see an age of lite- 
rature inferior to none since the 
days of Elizabeth—is it possible to 
see the energies which have been 
developed, and the glorious tri- 
umphs of the imagination which 
have been achieved, the eloquence, 
the pathos, and the grandeur and 
the beauty which have been upturn- 
ed in this conflict of opinicns—is it 
possible to look at genius, which has 
shed its light on the lowest condi- 
tions, which has traced out the ema- 
nation of the world without from the 
world within us, and has shewn us 
thatevery thing around and about 
us is inseparably connected with the 
spirit of truth and good—is it pos- 
sible, I say, for a man to find himself 
in an age like this, and not expect 
there should be a reflection of it in 
that House, which was for the first 
time to represent it—to adopt a me- 
taphor of Shakspeare, as ‘A gate of 
steel fronting the sun, receiving and 
rendering back its figure and its 
heat?’ I need not advert to the 
consummation which followed. I 
grant that, looking at human nature 
as it is, and the imperfections which 
necessarily attend it, it was hardly 
to be hoped, under any circumstan- 
ces, that expectations so high should 
be realized, but they were those 
which that great party had been 
perpetosiiy awakening, they were 
opes which their genius had awa- 
kened and fostered; it was a con- 
summation which their power had 
achieved, and, at least, it was not for 
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them, one should think, to complain 
much if there was a fearful reaction, 
if there was great dissatisfaction 
when this consummation was achie- 
ved, and if the long lingering hope 
found itself, at least for a time, bit- 


terly disappointed. Gentlemen, it 
was in particular hoped and believed 
that the reformed House of Com- 
mons would have a sympathy, a 
more pervading, more grasping, a 
more extending and nearer sympa- 
thy, with the immediate wants and 
necessities, with the claims and in- 
terests of the humble and the poor. 
It was hoped, if there was an object, 
they would instantly and gladly 
seize upon and grasp it, and that 
that object would be the equaliza- 
tion of the burdens which had been 
borne so patiently; that the great 
object would be to reduce those 
practical and immediate grievances; 
and even if that were unreasonable 
to hope for, at least it would be ex- 
pected that indulgence might be 
shewn to those who found the door 
of hope shut against them—wio had 
borne the disappointment of twenty 
years — who were complaining of 
ruined hopes, and the seemingly 
broken promises which had invoked 
them—who felt the pressure of mi- 
sery just as great as ever, and who 
felt that perhaps all the sympathy 
which the honest supporters of 
power had been willing to express 
they did not feel for them.” 

Why, Sergeant Talfourd’s picture of 
the Commons’ House is to our mind 
more painful than even Mr Bell’s ; 
and how comes it not to contain 
troops of those resplendent children 
of Genius and of Wisdom, on whom 
he has pronounced so finean eulogy ? 
At the dawn of the New Era, where 
and why linger afar off the radiant 
Sons of the Morning? How is it that 
the People look there—the humble to- 
wards the high—for the friends of the 
Poor, and find them not—and keep 
hearkening in angry grief to the 
vain hubbub ? What men has the Re- 
volution cast up from darkness into 
light? We too have had—and still 


have—our hopes and fancies—and 
day-dreams—and visions—and some 
of them have been realized—as if 
Imagination had changed her own 
aerial creatures into life, and filled 
their veins with human blood, and 
shapedtheir forms toa statelier grace, 
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and ne their features with a 
brighter beauty than ever could have 
belonged to phantoms fancy-bred, 
and in the fancy buried. Truth— 
Justice—and Mercy! Faith—Hope 
—and Charity! Are ye the Powers 
that have descended from Heaven to 
bless us in our regeneration ? 

But we are waxing wroth—and 
turn, for some of his good temper, 
to Sergeant Talfourd. 

‘“* Gentlemen, it was under circum- 
stances of this kind these articles 
were published, which the Attorney- 
General had thought fit to make the 
subject of prosecution to-day; and 
now let us see calmly and dispassion- 
ately what they are. Gentlemen, the 
first of these publications appeared 
in the ‘True Sun’ on the — 
of the 1st of May, and I suppose 
am not incorrect when I follow my 
friend, the Solicitor-General, in his 
own statement, that this was at a 
time when the House of Commons 
had, on one oceasion, voted for the 
repeal of the malt tax, and on a sub- 
sequent oceasion had negatived that 
resolution. Now, Gentlemen, it is 
not for me to say it was not right and 
just and wise for the same House of 
Commons on one night to vote for 
the repeal of a great burden pressing 
on the agriculture of the country— 
a burden which was felt in the low- 
est and humblest and most distant 
cottage, and then at the instance of 
those who had been,—I was going to 
say the feed advocates of the peeple 
—they have been riehly feed in their 
confidence, their love, and regard,— 
to come to implore the reseinding of 
that vote on another night, and thata 
few short days afterwards the same 
just and wise and Reformed House 
should do it. It might be just and 
right and wise that they should so 
vote; but in the name of all that is 
human, in the name of all that is just, 
is it just in them now, was it just in 
them at that time, to follow with cri- 
tical accuracy the expression of the 
disappointment and sorrow which 
the victims of that vote might feel! 
Should they have no indulgence for 
the faults of humanity, when they, 
the great assembly of the people, its 
congregated and representative wis- 
dom, had shewn such human weak- 
ness and inconsistency? Was it 
merely because in the present ease 
disappointment had been somewhat 
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strongly expressed, that this infor- 
mation ex officio was filed which they 
dared not trust toa grand jury? Or 
was it because the article in question 
had really a dangerous tendency? 
He would entreat the jury calmly 
and dispassionately to look at those 
paragraphs, and see whether they had 
any such tendency as was imputed 
tothem.” The learned Sergeant then 
proceeded to comment on the diffe- 
rent passages of the “libel” with a 
masterly power of eloquence and 
sarcasm. It was difficult at times to 
subdue the strong feeling he excited 
through the Court. “ His learned 
friend (the Solicitor-General) had 
most disingenuously taken advantage 
of a single word in the article, and 
said it was an attempt to excite 
the people to use physical force; 
whereas, in truth, it had no such 
tendency, and such an object was 
evidently not aimed at. The ar- 
ticle began with reference to that 
vote of the House of Commons, and 
he should observe with respect to the 
gentlemen who were charged as de- 
fendants on this record, and to 
whom criminality was imputed, 
that their Paper had existed but 
a short time, and whatever might 
be thought of their political opi- 
nions, they had pursued a straight- 
forward, manly, and _ consistent 
course; they had not pandered 
to any party in power, although 
they have been bitterly persecuted 
by those who pretended to be the 
friends of the people. The whole 
tendency of the articles in this paper 
was to make the people orderly, 
good members of society; and it 
would be seen that among the arti- 
cles would be found some of the 
most beautiful and brilliant effusions 
of literature. He mentioned this to 
shew that the defendants were not 
among those who sought to destroy 
the framework of society, and to 
riot in confusion and desolation. 
They were sensibly alive to the be- 
nefits of society—they administered 
to its arts—they keenly enjoyed its 
refinements and its elegancies, and 
it was their object to extend the en- 
joyment of them as widely as pos- 
sible. He would pass over the de- 
scription of the House of Commons 
in the article, nor should he allude 
to Mr Burke’s description of another 
House of Commons in his time, and 
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of which no notice was taken by the 
government of the day, but leave it 
to the reformed House of Commons 
to take advantage of the attack made 
upon them as they had done, though, 
but for attacks of tenfold bitterness 
made on their predecessors, they 
would not be where they now were. 
His learned friend, the Solicitor- 
General, had most disingenuously 
taken advantage of a single word in 
the article, and said that it was an 
attempt to excite the people to use 
physical force; but if the present 
government were really the friends 
of the people—if their power had its 
foundation in the affections of the 
people—they need not fear an at- 
tack ten times stronger. The article 
referred to the repeal of the malt tax, 
and called upon the people to agi- 
tate constitutionally; and yet here 
was a House of Commons, springing 
out of that very agitation of the peo- 

le, which now sought to punish this 

aper.” 

Mr Kelly is justly esteemed a 
most judicious as well as powerful 
pleader, and he puts certain cases 
to the Jury, sans fear of the Solici- 
tor’s reply, with a courage that 
might have seemed to border upon 
rashness, were it not that a bad 
cause generally makes its supporter 
a coward, till the once fast-wag- 
ging tongue is seen rather than 

eard, laboriously stuttering towards 
the receding close of an unhappy 
speech. So is it with the Solicitor. 
“ My learned friend,’ says Mr 
Kelly, “ has stated that he would 
not hesitate to prosecute Lord Mil- 
ton, or any other person, who pub- 
lished or uttered matter like that 
forming the ground of this publica- 
tion.” We hate to say what might 
seem to be uncivil; but you must 
excuse us, Mr Solicitor, for avow- 
ing our inability to bolt that boun- 
cer. You durst not have indicted 
that Lord or Ear] for your ears. But 
as “the wish is parent of the 
thought,” there could have been no 
thought of such a proceeding then; 
and zow the Whig nobility, niggards 
as some of them are, (not Ear! Fitz- 
william,) have not the same te pta- 
tion they had to stop the supplies, 
and are patriotic enough to desire 
that the poor should pay all manner 
of taxes. Cannot the poor petition ? 

“ My learned friend, as I before sta- 
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ted, has said that he would not hesi- 
tate to prosecute Lord Milton, or 
any other person, who published or 
uttered matter like that forming the 
ground of this prosecution. Let us 
suppose that at such a time of excite- 
ment as the one already referred to, 
a man of high rank and distinguish- 
ed station, and a known supporter 
of the Government of the country, 
were charged with the matter which 
appears in this publication. Let me 
suppose that shat which has been 
not improperly described as the 
leading Journal of Europe—a Jour- 
nal before whose power. Kings and 
governments have quailed, and one 
which has an almost unbounded cir- 
culation throughout England, Eu- 
rope, and the civilized world—sup- 
pose, I say, such a Paper as that had 
published such a paragraph as the 
following :— 

“< Tt may not be generally known, 
that during the late crisis, one per- 
son, and that one of station and rank, 
was ready to set a patriotic example 
in resisting a Government opposed 
to the just rights of the people. 
When a tax-gatherer called on Lord 
Milton last week, he requested the 
tax-gatherer to call again, because 
he was not sure that circumstances 
might not arise which might make 
it necessary for him to resist pay- 
ment’ 

“ Now, here is an act” (continued 
the learned counsel) “ done by the 
Times Newspaper—the 7Z%mes holds 
up the ‘patriotic example’ of the 
nobleman in question. My learned 
friend calls on you to deal, with 
this prosecution by what he says, 
and he says that he would prosecute 
such a publication. Who was the 
Solicitor and Attorney-General when 
this paragraph appeared in a Jour- 
nal, the influence of which is as one 
to a million compared with that of 
the Paper now under prosecution ? 
Do not, I pray you, suppose that I 
blame the Solicitor-General person- 
ally, for supporting this most base 
and cowardly prosecution. Coward- 
Jy it is—and you shall hear why. 
Gentlemen, if there were a paper of 
tranegendent importance and irresis- 
tible power which published such 
an article as that 1 have read to you, 
and commended the conduct of the 
individual mentioned as being ‘a 
patriotic example of resistance to a 


Government opposed to the rights of 
the people,’ why did not the Attor- 
ney-General (now not here) who 
was then Solicitor-General, prose« 
cute that paper? Why did not 
the Government prosecute that 
paper? Because they dared not, 
not for their lives, or their places 
—which they value more, or as 
much. (Laughter.) They dared 
not prosecute. They certainly, ac- 
cording to their own statement, 
would have a right to complain of 
the conduct of the noble individual 
alluded to, but then he had at that 
time six votes in the House at the 
service of the Government. Have 
I not a right then, gentlemen, to say 
that this is a most cowardly and 
base prosecution ?” 

Here follows (taken from the 
Morning Post) some amusing read- 
ing to a Whig Solicitor conducting 
the prosecution of an old brother Re- 
former, for words having a tendency 
to excite the people to disregard 
the laws, and despise the United 
Wisdom. 

“ The people call throughout 
the United Kingdom for a full, 
peemet, and final reform: of the 

ouse of Commons. Their plain 
sense tells them that they have not 
now a representative Government in 
any thing but name; that under the 
co system the Press and the 

abeas Corpus Act are their only 

uarantees for the undisturbed en- 
joyment of the rights of person and 

roperty; and that, with a borough 

arliament, rendered desperate by an 
exposure of its vices, and by a pro- 
gressive abridgement of its opportuni- 
ties of plunder, no man can tell how 
soon a regular warfare may be com- 
menced against the two great bul- 
warks of English liberty.”—( Z'imes, 
April 5, 1831.) 

“ The people of England say that 
they are trampled upon by 
legislators, whom they have not ap- 
pointed to make laws for them, and 
plundered by harpies, whom they have 
not authorized to take their money, 
and that such things ought to exist 
no longer. The Peers assert by their 
vote that it is lawful for the people of 
England to be so trampled upon and 
plundered.’—{ Times, Oct. 10, 1831.) 

“ Could any, besides Ministers 
known to the Constitution, be sad-. 
dled in law with that responsibility 


er 








which, in a moral point of view, be- 
] to them, the list of pernicious 
advisers would affect a grave Eng- 
lish auditor with melancholy, a live- 
ly one with laughter, and both with 
immeasurable scorn. Men of native 
birth, whom the country has right- 
eously discarded — foreign women, 
whom it may too easily have adopted 
—and others, whose presumptuous 
impertinence is screened from repri- 
mand by the sacred offices and mis- 
sions with which these dames have 
been associated—such might proba- 
bly be found to swell the obnoxious 
catalogue of intruders between a 
British King and people.” —( Times, 
May 10, 1832.) 

“ The Anti-Reformers will soon 
be taught by severe chastisement, 
that the only real force which can be 
brought to bear upon this vast ques- 
tion of national interest is in the 
people, and in them alone. If, under 
the direct injunctions of their con- 
stituents, the House of Commons 
stop the supplies, where stands the 
Tory Government? If the shrewd 
and resolute people of this country, 
combining for the execution of that 
scheme of passive resistance which in 
Ireland has baffled al) the dexterity 
of the law, should refuse to pay taxes, 
where, we repeat, would be the Con- 
servative Government ? ”—( Times, 
May 11, 1832.) 

“ The accounts from every quar- 
ter of England are awful. Birming- 
ham refuses to pay taxes; Man- 
cheater refuses to pay taxes; West- 
minster and London, there is reason 
to believe, will not pay taxes until 
the Reform Bill is passed. But will 
this dry rot in the foundation of all 
Government—this famine of the 
State—be confined to the above three 
spots, however great and popular ? 

0, unquestionably ; for the sentiment 
is everywhere, the obligation to non- 
payment is felt throughout the kingdom, 
by a large majority of men of all ranks, 
a8 THE MOST SACRED OF POLITICAL 
putts.” —( Times, May 12, 1832.) 

“If the answer be unfavourable, 
the struggle against our liberties will 
have commenced, and Artuur Duke 
of Wexiineron had better look to 
consequences. His Grace is as well 


acquainted with the feeling of this 
country as he is with that of the 
Chinese or Japanese. He prepares 
to meet it by coercive laws and po- 
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licy ; but what ts that law worth which 
is universally odious to a mighty na- 
tion? And what sort of Legislature 
will pass such laws? A minority of 
the House of Commons. But oppres- 
sive and revolting laws must be en- 
forced by violence ; there is no other 
method. It is not, then, the people’s 
Bill, but the people’s butchery. This 
is to be our prospect, is it? If so, 
may the right hand of every free 
Englishman perish from his body if 
he do not himself, his children, and 
country, right upon the head of the mure 
derer.” —( Times, May 17, 1832. 
These quotations, and ten thousan 
others as seditious, and far more so, 
that might be taken from the Times, 
and from one and all of the chief 
champions of the people’s own bill, 
the Examiner, Spectator, Sun, Globe, 
&c., might well stare Sir James 
Campbell out of countenance, even 
were it composed of the metal of the 
most vulgar coin. Hear Mr Kelly. 
“ The prosecution, I again say, was 
cowardly, because they allowed an- 
other paper, which had also offended, 
to pass unpunished, under the cir- 
cumstances which I have stated. 
They dared not prosecute particular 
persons and bodies, but they dared 
attack this paper. This will be- 
come matter of history. It will go 
down to posterity, that a nobleman, 
a great friend of the Government of 
the day, did counsel the people to 
resist the payment of the assessed 
taxes. It will also be matter of his- 
tory, that when the nobleman in 
question was afterwards called on, in 
his place in the House of Commons, 
to declare the truth or falsehood of 
the statement made respecting him, 
that nobleman answered, ‘ Certain- 
ly, it istrue.’ It will be added, that 
this declaration was made in the 
resence of many of the Cabinet 
finisters and of the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General of the day—that 
the individual passed unpunished, 
he having since become a Peer and 
a supporter of the Government— 
that his advice passed unnoticed; 
but that when the same course was 
advocated by a paper, not so influ- 
ential as the one which had before 
passed unpunished, the paper was 
prosecuted—that the case was 
brought before a jury of England, 
and that a jury of England 
Gentlemen, it will remain for you 
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to fill up the sentence !” The learned 


counsel continued—“ Let me again 
beg you to understand, that I do not 
attempt to justify the guilt of one 
man by the guilt of another, but I 
say distinctly, that when a prosecu- 
tor has admitted one man to be in- 
nocent of an offence, he cannot call 
for a sentence of guilty against an- 
other for a precisely similar offence. 
I need hardly mention the fact, that 
the noble individual in question, 
from his peculiar political situation, 
could hardly be supposed not to 
know what was the law on the sub- 
ject, and yet, although it appeared in 
all the newspapers of the day, not 
one of those papers was charged 
with the intention of exciting rebel- 
lion, and of subverting the laws and 
constitution of the kingdom. No! 
in fact it was thus. So long as any 
measure is to be passed which will 
be for the interest of the Government 
—then take any measures you will 
—call public meetings—talk to your 
constituents how you will—do what 
you will—you are perfectly safe! 
But as soon as any measure is 
brought forward against the sup- 
posed interests of Government; then, 
although the taxes may be ruinous, 
paste misery and devastation 
amoung the poorer classes in the me- 
tropolis, when such acts are sup- 
posed to be obnoxious because they 
tend to oblige the Government to put 
a tax on corn, or to do any other 
thing which may happen to be 
against their temporary interests ; 
then, I say, take care that you are 
not brought forward as a criminal, 
charged with being guilty of an at- 
tempt to overturn the constitution 
and laws of the country, and to ex- 
cite the people to resist the payment 
of the assessed taxes! I will pass 
over a hundred examples, wherein 
the same language has been used as 
that now under prosecution. I could 
cite them, but it will not be neces- 
sary. Ihave now called your atten- 
tion to the main features of this pro- 
secution, and shall content myself 
with appealing to you to say whe- 
ther this seliteslen could have 


taken place with any such intent as 
that with which the defendants are 
charged in the information. Consider 
the date of the publication (May, 
1833), a time when disappointment 
prevailed, when public meetings 
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were frequently taking place, and 
when Sincontent we Naveed, 
Whatever may have been the ten- 
dency of the libellous article, it is 
quite clear that it had not had the 
effect alleged to have been in- 
tended by it. There has as yet 
been no rebellion, nor has the Go- 
vernment yet been upset. Whether 
such prosecutions as these may lead 
to do so, remains to be seen. Why 
then should you, when you find that 
all those anticipated evils have not 
occurred, distort and extend the 
monang of the words to give them 
a meaning which they do not in 
themselves bear? Now, I leavethe 
case in your hands, asking—where 
is that equality and justice which 
have been called the birth-right of 
every Englishman, when men are 
commended by the. Government on 
one day for acts which on another 
are execrated by them, and prose- 
cuted as criminal ?” 

Sergeant Talfourd, in his speech, 
made some slight sarcastic allusion 
to Lord Durham and his affidavits, 
which, it seems, awakened the mirth 


of the crowded Court, till the titter - 


ran a risk of becoming a guffaw. 
Greatly incensed was the Solicitor- 
General by such behaviour on the 
part of the Sergeant and his admi- 
ting and merry audience; and he 
rebuked counsel for thus “ holding 
up that nobleman to public odium. 

There seemed to him something ex- 
cessively shocking in dropping a hint 
about “ that delicate investigation.” 
It was even more wicked to sneer at 
the Earl of Durham than to assail 
the assessed taxes; for a word may 
be sufficient to hold him as well as 
them up to “ public odium.” Now, 
we say that there is no need “ to 
hold his Lordship up to public 
odium ;” for low as a now lies, 
public odium, by the laws of gravita- 
tion, descends upon his humiliated 
head. The coronet was placed there 
by the People. He was the very 
man of the People; and he says that 
he begot the Bill, or rather the Bill 
leaped forth, full formed and with 
all its clauses, from the skull of this 
Northumberland Jupiter. He broke 
their fetters, and set free the slaves 
of the soil—telling them that thence- 
forth the people of Britain were their 
own masters, Yet this very man— 
if you but touch his temper—or 
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probe his pride—with the point of a 
pen—will move heaven and earth 
and the King’s Bench to put you into 
prison, and to make you pay a fine 
to the King, for questioning the loyal- 
ty of his noblest subject. Though 
he has himself been, often as it 
i suit his purpose, a mean 
and malignant libeller, the shabby 
tyrant will not suffer a single syl- 
lable to be printed about him and 
his doings, that is not praise; while 
praise the most fulsome he swallows 
from his parasites, till he grows 
yellow in the face; while those pa- 
rasites, presuming that they know 
all the wishes of his heart—yet 
sometimes, wé hope, in their zeal 
mistaken—are ready to wreak ven- 
geance on the head of him who shall 
“ hold his Lordship up to public 
odium,” executing what the Whigs 
call “ justice.” 

We allude to an attack made upon 
Mr Hernaman, editor of the Newcas- 
tle Journal, by a gang of five ruffians, 
whom the law punished—but more 
than one provincial and mettopoli- 
tan Whig newspaper applauded for 
their spirit. The reason falsely as- 
signed for this most cowardly out- 
rage was, that a handbill, containing 
offensive personalities, had been 
printed at Mr Hernaman’s office. 
Had it been so, not the less had those 
five been cruel cowards; but the 
handbill was as harmless as it was 
inane, and the friends of the con- 
victed gang did not dare to publish 
it. The gang wronged Lord Durham 
in believing that he could look on 
the agents in this affair but with 
disgust ; or that he would have coun- 
tenanced the design of such an out- 
rage. But has his Lordship frowned 
away from him his savage serfs? 
We should think not, and for this 
reason; Lord Durham’s own con- 
duct in re Hernaman,—though very 
different from that of the gang,—was 
far worse. They were a set of low 
fellows, and acted like low fellows; 
but Lord Durham is a high person, 
and acted like a high person, with 
high Whig habits and high Whig prin- 
ciples. Noblemen like him, to do 
them justice, prefer, to the horse- 
whip or the cudgel, as an instrument 
of cruelty and oppression, the iron 
hand of the law. A mere assault 
on the person is generally over in a 
few minutes, especially when made 
on one man by five, and all of them 
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younger and stronger men than their 
victim. The cuts or bruises received 
in that way are cured in afew weeks 
at farthest, and the man has, per- 
haps, not been kept a day from his 
work. But lay a criminal informa- 
tion against your political enemy, 
and, though you fail in getting the 
rule made absolute, you may yet 
subject him, at least, to severe ex- 
pense ; if you prosecute him to con- 
viction—which, in the present state 
of the law of libel, you can almost 
certainly do, if you have common 
prudence—then you may have the 
satisfaction of ruining him utterly— 
him and his family; a satisfaction 
sublimed by the accompanying con- 
sciousness—so worthy of a Lord— 
that.all the while your victim is in- 
nocent of any moral offence, and has 
been, by you, fined, imprisoned, 
perhaps brought to beggary, disease, 
and death—for having done that very 
thing slightly, if at all, to you, which 
you have been doing always, and to 
the utmost extent of your poor abi- 
lities, ever since you were a Whig, 
to men in every way your superior, 
except it may be in rank and in 
mines, and in accumulation of ca- 
pital in materials, that, till you try 
to burn them, you might imagine to 
be coals. 

What was Mr Hernaman’s offence 
against Lord Durham? His Lord- 
ship spoke to the people of England 
of a series of libels published by 
that gentleman, to bring him into 
hatred and contempt—like the assess- 
ed taxes. Most unlordly was that 
complaint and that appeal. The 
Father of the Freedom of Great 
Britain brought into hatred and 
contempt by the following bit of 
print ! 

“ Loyatty !—Tue Eart or Dur- 
HAM.—Yesterday the tricolor was 
flying from the mast-head of the 
Earl of Durham’s yacht, Louisa, 
now anchored in the Tyne. This 
disgraceful exhibition roused the 
sterling English feeling of hundreds 
of brave fellows, inhabitants of the 
two Shields, who fought the battles 
of their country during the last war, 
and who vented their indignation 
against the revolutionary flag of 
France, in curses loud and deep. 
After the insult offered by the ambi- 
tious Earl to the Royal flag of Eng- 
land in Cherbourg harbour, by 
ordering his own arms to be placed 
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above it, we were prepared to ex- 
pect a good deal; but certainly did 
not anticipate that he would out- 
rage the feelings of Englishmen in 
the manner we have described.” 

This is the whole of the matter al- 
leged to be libellous; and truly says 
Sir James Scarlett, “ Whatever im- 
putation may be cast on the politics 
or ambition of the noble Earl, it is 
clearly not aimed at his private cha- 
racter. If Lord Durham had been a 
mere individual, without any public 
character belonging to him, it is per- 
fectly clear that none of the facts 
here stated, supposing them to be 
true, would have had any effect on 
his situation or character in society, 
whatever effect it might be supposed 
to produce on an individual of pub- 
lic character and of high public sta- 
tion.” This atrocious attack on 
Lord Durham appeared in the New- 
castle Journal of the 28th September, 
and within about a week of its pub- 
lication, the Editor received and 
published the following letter from 
Mr Chalmers, Commander of the 
Louisa. 


“ TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEWCASTLE 
; JOURNAL. 

“ Sir,—I observe in your paper of 
Saturday, the 28th instant, a para- 
graph, stating that the tricolor flag 
was flying from the mast-head of the 
Earl of Durham’s yacht, Louisa, on 
Friday. I desire to state that the 
assertion is untrue, nor has the tri- 
colour ever been hoisted since she 
entered Shields harbour. I there- 
fore request you will insert this in 
your paper, that the public may be 
undeceived.—I am, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

“ Joun Tuos. CHALMERS, 
“ Commanding Louisa. 

“R.Y.S. Cutter, Louisa, North 
Shields, Sept. 29, 1833.” 


The Editor, then, did all in his 
power to give the most complete 
and efficient contradiction to that 
part of the paragraph which was 
said to be untrue. But how hap- 
pened it that he published that part 
of the paragraph at all? He did so 
on the faith of a gentleman who told 
him he saw the tricolor flying from 
the mast-head of the Louisa in the 
Tyne. Arule, however, was applied 
for and granted; and on an applica- 






tion to have the rule made absolute, 


came the tough tug of war, in which . 


Lord Durham does not come up to 
our idea either of a Greek or a 
Trojan. 

Lord Durham had procured the 
rule by an affidavit, in which he 
said “ that he is owner of the yacht 
Louisa, and that the said vessel 
sailed into the river Tyne a day or 
two before the 28th of September 
last, and that on the day mentioned 
in the paragraph, she was anchored 
in that river; but that the said para- 
graph was in every other respect false, 
and without any foundation whatever ; 
and that the tricolor or national flag of 
the Kingdom of France was never at any 
time flying from the mast-head of the said 
vessel called the Louisa, nor upon or from 
any part of the said vessel, whilst she was 
in the said river Tyne.” Here Lord 
Durham makes the denial on his own 
personal knowledge, and without 
any qualification whatever; but of 
his own personal knowledge he could 
know nothing about the Louisa in 
the Tyne, for he was not then on 
board of her; and all he could have 
meant to say in his stupid affidavit 
was, that he had been told by those 
who were on board that the tri- 
color had not been hoisted, and 
that he believed his informants. The 
Lord Chief Justice has said, “ that 
if it had been pointedly brought 
before the Court when the rule 
was obtained, (which happened to 
be in my absence,) that Mr Chal- 
mers had made no affidavit on the 
subject, I very much doubt whe- 
ther the rule would have been grant- 
ed in the first instance at all.” No- 
body can doubt that it would not 
have been granted; for the Lord Chief 
Justice would grant no rule in the 
face of thelaw. But on his Lordship 
again applying to the Court—tomake 
the rule absolute, which, but for some 
oversight, would never have been 
granted at all—the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, addressing Sir James Scarlett, at 
a part of his speech where he was 
making rubbish of the prosecutor’s 
case, says, “ You say that Mr Chal- 
mers was the Master of the Louisa; 
I ask, does he swear that the trico- 
lor was not hoisted while the vessel 
was in the Tyne at Shields?” Sir. 
James answers—“ There is no affida- 
vit of Mr Chalmers—the denial is 
made in that of the Earl of Durham.” 
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Down falls this part of his Lordship’s 
case, like a shot jackdaw from the 
top of asmoky chimney. But Sir 
James Scarlet has other affidavits :— 

“ Now, I will proceed to shew to 
the Court very good reason why 
Mr Chalmers should refrain from 
making an affidavit. I have now in 
my hand an affidavit of Mr Cock- 
erell, who says that, on the 27th of 
September, he was on board the 
Louisa, when he saw the trico- 
lored flag flying from the mast. I 
have also the affidavit of Mr Sum- 
mers, the very person who gave the 
information on which the defendant 
acted, who swears that on the 27th 
of September, he saw the tricolor, 
or national flag of France, flying at 
the mast-head of the Louisa whilst 
lying in the Tyne. That there could 
be no mistake in the flag, as he is 

rfectly conversant with the pe- 
culiarities of the French tricolor, 
consisting of three perpendicular 
stripes of blue, white, and red. I 
have the affidavits of William Dun- 
can, and several others, seamen at 
North Shields, some of whom have 
served on board men of war, and 
are as well acquainted with the 
French as with the English flag, who 
speak with certainty of the fact of 
the tricolor being seen flying from 
the mast of the Louisa; and some of 
them also prove expressions of in- 
dignation on the part of the seamen. 
I have also the affidavits of William 
Tully, a highly respectable pilot at 
South Shields, and other persons of 
equal respectability on that side of 
the river, who prove the same facts, 
Now so far as relates to the transac- 
tion on the river Tyne, | have stated 
sufficient to shew your Lordships, 
that according to the rules by which 
this Court has always been govern- 
ed, and I trust always will be, in the 
administration of this discretionary 
part of your authority, the Court 
cannot grant this rule, because the 
facts are proved to be strictly true.” 

Is Chalmers dead? No;—but he 
has cut and run—off to India seven 
weeks ago! Mr Hernaman, after 
refusal of the Court to make the 
rule against him absolute, “ anxious 
at all times to do justice to all men,” 
oo. in his paper of the 15th 

ebruary, Chalmers’ second letter, 
and an affidavit sworn by him at 
Falmouth, to the effect that the flag 
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was not the French tricolor, but 
“a flag of three colours of a differ- 
ent device, called number three, in 
the code of yacht signals, which was 
hung with others promiscuously to 


dry.” This explanation may possi- 
bly be true, but it looks very suspi- 
cious, and sailors’ eyes are not so 
easily deceived by false colours. 
But on what day did Chalmers sail 
from Liverpool? On the 25th of 
December ; and Lord Durham’s affi- 
davit, which was used on the appli- 
cation to the Court of King’s Bench, 
was sworn on the 11th of November 
—that of Davis the mate, on the 8th 
of November, three days earlier. 
The application was made to the © 
Court of King’s Bench on the 18th 
of December, five weeks after the 
latest moment at which the affidavit 
could be used at all! So much for 
the statement that Chalmers was off 
before his affidavit could be obtain- 
ed. But Mr Hernaman says, 

“We will add a word or two on the 
subject of Chalmers’s second letter, 
and the affidavit made by him, ‘ un- 
der a flying topsail, at Falmouth. 
The singular inaccuracies as to dates 
contained in the letter, shew that 
Chalmers is gifted with an infirm 
memory. He swears, ‘ that on the 
28th day of November last, he was 
in command of the said Yacht in the 
river Tyne,’ &c. &c. On the 28th 
day of November last, the said 
Yacht was not in the river Tyne! 
On the 2&th day of November last, 
Mr Chalmers had ceased to com- 
mand the said Yacht! Whatever 
might have been done on board the 
Louisa on that day could have no- 
thing to do with the alleged libel, 
which appeared in the Journal of the 
28th of September, nine weeks be- 
fore the time mentioned in Mr 
Chalmers’ affidavit. He swears to 
circumstances taking place on board 
the Yacht on the 28th of November; 
Lord Durham’s affidavit, filed in the 
King’s Bench, on which the prose- 
cution was founded, was sworn to 
on the 11th of November, seventeen 
days previous to the date sworn to 
by Mr Chalmers. In his affidavit 
he says, the flag in the Tyne was not 
the tricolor, but ‘ a flag of three 
colours of a different device, No. 3 
in the Code of Yacht Signals.’ The 
flag No. 3 of the Yacht Signals, is 
composed of three horizontal stripes; 
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the flag exhibited in the Tyne (whe- 
ther to dry, or for any other purpose, 
we care not,) was composed of three 
perpendicular stripes, as can be 
proved by fifty unimpeachable wit- 


nesses. May we not ascribe to Mr 
Chalmers some infirmity of memory 
in this matter also ?” 

And how stands the other affair 
of the flag—his Lordship’s own flag, 
said to have been flying at Cher- 
bourg from the mast-head of the 
Louisa over the Union Jack? His 
Lordship in his affidavit swears, 
“ that he had not on board the 
Louisa any flag or ensign on which 
were painted or placed his family 
arms.” In his family arms it ap- 
pears, from an affidavit from the He- 
ralds’ College, that “ the supporters 
are two Lions, and the sinister Lion 
is a Lion rampant, azure gorged.” 
And Sir James Scarlett said, “ I 
have the affidavit of Stephen Alford, 
of Portsmouth, the master of the 
Zephyr yacht, belonging to Sir 
Charles Ogle, Bart., of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, who was in the 
harbour of Cherbourg in the months 
of August and September last. He 
swears that he saw Lord Durham’s 
yacht, the Louisa, in the basin of the 
harbour of Cherbourg, and that one 
day a blue flag, with the figure of a 
lion upon it, was hoisted at the mast- 
head of the Louisa, above the flag of 
England (the Union Jack). He adds, 
that the circumstance was a subject 
of general observation and remark, 
and excited much indignation; and 
that it was proposed by some of the 
sailors, in his presence, to board the 
Louisa, and take Lord Durham’s flag 
down by force, because they consi- 
dered it an insult to the English flag. 
The next is the affidavit of John 
Harbert, the master of the Blue-eyed 
Maid, another yacht of the squadron, 
who states that many of the yachts 
of the squadron had private flags on 
board, bearing the arms or crest, or 
a part of the arms or crest of the 
owner ; that Lord Durham’s private 
flag was a blue flag, with a lion in 
the centre; and that he had seen 
that flag on board the Louisa, and 
likewise on a flag-staff at Egypt 
House, his Lordship’s residence in 
the Isle of Wight. The deponent 
then states that this flag was, in the 
face of the whole squadron in the 
harbour of Cherbourg, hoisted at the 
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mast-head of the Louisa, above the 
flag of England. He says that no 
other yacht in the squadron had the 
private flag in the same position; and 
the witness describes in strong terms 
the indignation which was excited 
by the exhibition. I have the affi- 
davit of James Saunders, of Ports- 
mouth, pilot and owner of the ship 
Anglesey,.who happened to be in 
Cherbourg harbour with his vessel 
at the time, and who swears that he 
saw the Earl of Durham’s yacht, the 
Louisa, in the basin of the harbour 
of Cherbourg ; and he speaks in the 
same terms of the hoisting of the 
blue flag with a lion on it over the 
flag of England, and of the feelings 
which it excited.” Lord Durham 
says in his affidavit that he lived 
ashore in an hotel, and left the ma- 
nagement of flags and every thing 
else to Chalmers. But Davies the 
mate says in his affidavit, that Lord 
Durham seeing the Lambton Lion 
“ rampant and azure gorged” at the 
mast-head of the Louisa, over the 
Union Jack, sent orders to take him 
down, Is this a lie? 
Every word, it turns out, in the 
aragraph inserted by Mr Hernaman 
In the Newcastle Journal of Sept. 
28th, was true! Had every word 
of it been false, no man of proper 
spirit but would have scorned to 
prosecute for such a libel; but as 
the matter stands, Lord Durham has 
disgraced himself by his blind at- 
tempt to punish Mr Hernaman as a 
criminal by fine and imprisonment, 
which, no doubt, he hoped might be 
large and long—more even than the 
five tall fellows who assaulted that 
entleman in his office—for from the 
‘ather of our Freedom, the Baron 
who gave us our new Magna Charta 
—the Jupiter Parturiens of the Bill 
—who could have looked for beha- 
viour so like that of the poorest and 
paltriest pauper in reputation, among 
the meanest of mere mortals, afraid 
that a puff of air might blow off the 
last rag left to cover his nakedness ? 
Do we accuse Lord Durham of 
false-swearing in his affidavits? No. 
The Lord Chief-Justice says well— 
“I am very far from saying that 
the facts of this case justify any im- 
putation on Lord Durham. On the 
contrary, it appears to me that his 
Lordship has most fully exculpated 
himself from the charges that have 
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been brought against him personal- 
Jy; and I think the sole circumstance 
of his Lordship having once directed 
that a particular flag should be taken 
down, is really not to be considered 
in the smallest degree as an excep- 
tion to the general affidavit made by 
himself, ‘ that he left the arrange- 
ment and control of the flags alto- 
gether to certain officers that were 
on board his yacht.’ But I must 
own I do not consider that, in the 
strong terms which have been press- 
ed on us, this paragraph can be fair- 
ly taken to intend that Lord Durham 
id take that personal part, suppo- 
sing the tricolor was flying at one 
time, and supposing the flags were 
improperly arranged at another on 
board the yacht, which was generally 
under his Lordship’s control as the 
owner, and he being at liberty to be 
always on board. [ think it is not 
very violent for the writer of public 
news to suppose that his Lordship 
might be on board, and might be 
aware of every thing going on; and 
it seems to me, when the whole is 
founded on a fact stated to have oc- 
curred in the River Tyne, that it 
must be taken that the writer con- 
sidered the general ownership, and 
control .of his Lordship over the 
yacht, as the sole evidence of his 
having taken any such part in it. 
Although I think that Lord Durham 
has most fully exculpated himself, 
yet it is necessary for somethin 
more to be established. Before 
will concur in making absolute any 
rule for the extraordinary interposi- 
tion of the Court, it must appear to 
my Satisfaction that the party acted 
wilfully, and believed he was stating 
what was untrue. I am convinced, 
on the contrary, that this person 
(Mr Hernaman) really believed he 
was stating the truth—a belief pro- 
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bably influenced by the political opi- 
nions which: he avows; but with 
respect to which I do think that in 
times like these some considerable 
allowance ought to be made.” 

“ This person, Mr Hernaman,” as 
the Lord Chief-Justice calls him— 
according to this report—is as re- 
spectable a person as either his pro- 
secutor or his judge—and far more 
moderate in the “ political opinions 
he avows,” and his “ belief’ far less 
* influenced” by them, than Mr Den- 
man, or Mr Lambton, or Attorney- 
General Sir Thomas Denman, M.P.for 
Nottingham—or Him of the sinister 
lion rampant and azure-gorged, who 
would not “ make considerable al- 
lowance” for any thing but his own 
tyrannical temper and savage pride 
—in the unbridled indulgence of 
which he has been baffled and hum- 
bled—while hurried along headlong 
and blind-folded in a course that he 
believed would bring destruction on 
an honest and enlightened man—as 

ood a Conservative as is in all the 

orth—not excepting even the ad- 
mirable Durham Advertiser himself 
—against whom, too, the Earl of 
Durham had once intended to pro- 
ceed—and against our old friend the 
John Bull, the wittiest of the witty— 
and against the Standard, a paper un- 
surpassed in principle and unequal- 
led in power ;—but his Lordship’s 
great heart misgave him—and the 
defeat he has sustained is enough for 
one such Lord in one life-time, which 
henceforth must be illustrious in the 
light of the love of liberty—and per- 
petually perfumed as with “ Sabean 
odours from the spicy shores of 
Araby the blest” —with that airwhich 
is the only air he can breathe—for if 
he has it not—he dies—Tne Lisex- 
TY OF THE PREss. 
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The Cruise of the Midge. Chap. I. 
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** How bright the sunshine dances in its joy, 
O’er the still flow of this majestic river !” ‘ 


I nap been for six months fourth 
lieutenant of H. M.S. Gazelle, on 
board of which Sir Oliver Oakplank 
had his broad pennant* hoisted, asthe 
Commander-in- Chief on the African 
station. The last time we touched 
at Cape Coast we took in with us 
a Spanish felucca, that we had pre- 
viously cut out of the Bonny River, 
with = of her cargo of slaves on 
‘board. 

She had cost us a hard tussle, 
and several of our people had fallen 
by the sword in the attack, but more 
afterwards from dysentery and 
marsh fever, the seeds of which 
had doubtless been sown in the pes- 
tilential estuary at the time of the 
attack, although there is no dispu- 
ting that they were much more viru- 
lently developed afterwards than 
they would otherwise have been by 
a week’s exposure in open boats to 
the deleterious changes of the at- 
mosphere. Our excellent Commo- 
dore, therefore, the father of his 
crew, seeing the undeniable neces- 
sity of lessening the exposure of the 
men in such a villanous climate, in- 
stantly wrote home to the Admiral- 
ty, requesting that half-a-dozen 
small vessels might be sent to him, 
of an easy draught of water, so that 
they might take charge of the boats, 
and afford a comfortable shelter to 
their crews; at the same time that 
they should be able to get over the 
bars, without damage, of the various 
African rivers, where the contra- 
band Guineamen were in the habit 
of lurking. To evince that he prac- 
tised what he preached, he instantly 
fitted out the captured felucca, on 
his own responsibility, manned her 
with five-and-twenty men, and gave 
the command of her go our third 
lieutenant. 

She had been despatched about 


City of the Plague. 


a fortnight before in the direction of 
Fernando Po, and we had stood in 
on the morning of the day on which 
my narrative commences, to make 
Cape Formosa, which was the ren- 
dezvous fixed on between us. About 
three o’clock, p. m., when we were 
within ten miles of the Cape, with- 
out any appearance of the tender, 
we fell in with a Liverpool trader, 
who was bound to the Brass River 
to load palm oil and sandalwood. 
She reported that the night before 
they had come across a Spaniard, 
who fired into them, when they 
sheered-to with an intent to speak 
him. The master said, that when 
first seen, the strange sail was stand- 
ing right in for the river ahead of 
us; and, from the noises he heard, 
he was sure he had negroes on 
board. It was therefore conjectured 
that she was one of the vessels who 
had taken in part ‘of her cargo of 
slaves at the Bonny River, and was 


now bound for the Nun or Brass - 


River to complete it. They were if 
any thing more confirmed in this by 
the circumstance of his keeping 
away, and standing to the south- 
west, the moment he found the 

were hauling in for the land, as if 
anxious to mislead them, by indu- 
cing a belief that he was off for the 
West Indies or*Brazil. This was the 
sum total of the information receiv- 
ed from the Liverpool-man ; but the 


same afternoon we fell in with an’. _ 
American, who rejoiced our heartg 


by saying that he had that morning 
been chased by a vessel oe 
the description of the felucca, 
immediately after we hove about, 
and stood out to sea again, 

sail in the direction indicated. In 
consequence of our overhauling this 
vessel, the Commodore had put off 


his dinner for an hour; and when 





* A broad red swallow-tailed flag, carried at the main-royal-masthead, indicative _ 


of the rank of Commodore. 
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oe aL rember coiled down, 
severy thing made. snug after 
tacking, he resumed his walk on 
er pan gt phe qeertercens, 
‘in company with Mr David Sprawl, 

‘the first lieutenant. 
The Commodore was a red-fa- 
ced little man, with a very irrit- 
able cast’ of countenance, which, 
however, was by no means a true 
index to his warm heart, for I verily 
‘believe that no commander was ever 
"more beloved b 
‘than he was. He had seen a great 
deal of service, and had been seve- 
— he times a psy in er 
very y, by a grape-shot 
that had shattered his left thi h, and 
considerably shortened it, and there- 
by gave him a kick in his gallop, as 
he himself used to phrase it, until 
the day of his death. He was a wag 
in his way, and the officer now per- 
the deck alongside of 
him. was an unfailing source of 
mirth; although the Commodore 
never passed. the limits of strict 
naval etiquette, or trespassed be- 
yond the bounds of perfect good 
in his fun. The gallant 
old fellow was dressed in faded nan- 
keen trowsers—discoloured cotton 
hoes, with corn-holes 
»cut in the toes—an ill-washed and 
erumpled white Marseilles waistcoat 
—and an old blue uniform coat, 
-wern absolutely threadbare, white 


~and soapy at the seams and elbows; 


each shoulder being garnished with 
| afaded gold lace strap, which con- 


_  «ifitged-the epaulets when mounted, 
~~ aud that was only on a Sunday. His 


silk meckcloth had been most pro- 
bably black once, butenow it was a 


od brown; and he wore a most 


ing bad hat—an old white 
beaver, with very broad brims, the 


+ snout of it fastened back to the 


crowa with a lanyard of common 


— buttoned up, as it were, 
, like the chapeauz in Charles the Se- 
»cond’g, time, to prevent it flappin 


« 


dewn over his eyes. He poled 
backwards and forwards very quick- 


«ly, taking two steps for Sprawl's one, 


ver he turned, he gave a 
swung briskly about 

good leg as if it had been a 
ving a most curious inde- 
flourish in the air with the 
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officers and men’ 





like the last quiver of Noblet’s leg 
in an expiring pirouette. 

Lieutenant. Sprawl, the officer 
with whom he was walking, and 
keeping up an animated conversa- 
tion, was also in no small degree re- 
markable in his externals, but in a 
totally different line. He was a tall 
man, at the very least six feet high, 
and stout in proportion; very square- 
shouldered; but, large as he was, 
his coat seemed to have been made 
to fit even a stouter person, for the 
shoulder-straps (I think that is the 
name ) projected considerably beyond 
his shoulders, so that they gave 
the upper part of his figure a sharp 
ungainly appearance, like the pro- 
jecting eaves of a Swiss cottage. 

elow these wide-spreading upper- 
works he tapered away to nothing at 
the loins, and over the hips he was 
not the girth of a growing lad. _ His 
thighs were very short, but his. legs, 
from the knee down, were the long- 
est | ever saw in man, reversing all 
one’s notions of proportion or sym- 
metry, for they gradually swelled 
out from the knee, until they ended 
in the ankle, which emulated, if it 
did not altogether surpass, the calf 
in diameter}¢ But this was not.all; 
for when you looked at him;in a 
front view, his lower spars, from the 
knee down, were a perfect facsimile 
of the letter V reversed, that is, with 
the apex uppermost, while the long 
splay feet formed the strokes across, 
or the bases of the letter, into which 
the shanks or shin-bones were mor- 
ticed amidships as nearly as may be, 
so that the heel projected aft very 
nearly as far as the toe did forward, 
as if he had been built after the mo- 
del of some river-craft, to sail backe 
wards or forwards as might be. re- 
quired, without either tacking or 
wearing. The feet were conspicu- 
ously stuck out before him, and kept 
cruizing about of their own accord 
apparently, as if they were running 
away wi — He had an ~ 
mensely large head, with a great fe 
of coarseyred hair, which hung down 
in greasy s on each side of his 
pale freckled visage, until it blended 
into two immense whiskers, which 
he cultivated under his chin with 
— care, so that at length heappear- 

to 


be through a fur col- 
Jar, like = hiblagtavae cueng-oulang. 
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His eyes were lar 
of a deadly pale blue; his general 


prominent, and 


loveliness being diversified by a 
most conspicuous squint. He 

absolutely no eyebrows, but a cue 
rious nondescript sort of tumble-out 


forehead, as like an ill-washed wine a 


ter-turnip in its phrenological deve- 
Jopements as one could well imagine. 
As for his nose, it had the regular 
twist of a rifleman’s powder-horn. 
But his lovely mouth, who shall de- 
scribe if? Disdaiping to claim ac- 
quaintance with the aforesaid beak, 
it had chosen its site under the left 
eye, so that a line—I here address 
myself to mathematical readers— 
drawn from the ianermost corner of 
the right eye, and intersecting the 
tip of the snout, would have touched 
the right corner of the aforesaid hole 
in his face—it could be dignified with 
no other name, for, in sober reality, 
it more resembled a gash in a pump; 
kin, made by a clumsy bill hoo 
than any thing else, 

Lips he had none ; and the first im- 
pression on one’s mind when you saw 
him, was, Bless me—what an oddity ! 
The man has no mouth—until he did 
make play with his ote and 
then’ it was like a gap suddenly 
split open in a piece of mottled 
freestone. It was altogether so much 
out of its latitude, that when he 
spoke, it seemed aside, as the play- 
ers say; and when he drank his 
wine, he looked, for all the world, 
as if he had been pouring it into his 
ear, As he walked, he vehemently 
swung his arms backwards and for- 
wards, as if they had been paddles 
necessary to propel him ahead, car- 
rying on Jeisurely when he first 
turned, but gradually increasing his 
pace as he proceeded, until he seul- 
led along at a terrible rate. 

So now if the admiring reader will 
take the trouble to dress this Adonis, 
I will furnish the apparel. Imprimis, 
he wore a curious wee hat, with 
scarcely any brim, the remains of the 
nap bleached by a burning sun, and 
splashed and matted together from 
the pelting of numberless showers, 
and the washing up of many a salt- 


“Sea spray, but carefully nished, 
poe ty with a double stripe of 
fresh lace, and a naval button 


‘on the leftside. Add to this, an old- 
fashioned uniform ‘coat, very far - 
through,as wesay ; long- nisted, with 
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of the poanence aad sation at 
presence an our 
amiable and accomplished messmate, 
Mr David Sprawl. Kp SRE, 
Rum subject as he certai 
to look at, he was a most ¢é: 
warm-hearted person at & 
straightforward and kind to th® 
never blazoning or ampl 
faults, but — on a 
hand, softening them, and of 
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tonishing the poor fellows bis 
out-of-the-way and unex ti 
ness _ ref a he his ' 
himself on the general polish of: his 7 
manners, whetker to equals Ptr z 4 
riors, and. they repaid the compli- ¥. 
ment by christening him, atonetime, —~ 
* Old Bloody Politeful,’ and “Da- 
peculiarity we shall ‘s,s 
describe. 4 a 
Thisremarkable personage wa 
se of a very uncommon segua. 
plishment, being a natural venGiaes 
quist, having two distinct yoicés,agit 
he had been ce tte 
fiagelet, one a falsetto, md ji- © 
u 
flute; the cher coleabees ee : 
as the groaning’of 4 trombone. ’ 
conversation, ms, af 
rently invol ; were 80.1 
and abrupt, that they sound 
ever and anon the he 
and low notes of an orgam®” 
suddenly struck, so ir 
were the emall notes 4 






vie Doublepipe’’, at another, from a 
, and clearasthenoteofanoctave =~ 
into the lower ones,—so that @ 


‘would, in all probability, have 4 
Concluded, hid he not known the : 
Pare ene of the beauty,’ that a 4 
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walk, backwards and forwards, 
on quarterdeck, the fine manly 
sailor-like voice of the old man as it 
intertwined with the octave flute 
note and the mbling bass of 
David Sprawl, like a three-strand 
of gold thread, silver thread, 
aad tarry spunyarn, might have given 
to believe that the two were 
accompanied in their perambulations 
by some invisible familiar, who chose 
to take part in the conversation, and 
to denote his presence through the 
ear, while tothe eye he was but thin 
air. However, maugre appearances 
and the oddity of his conformation, 
friend Sprawl was physically the 
most powerful man on board. 

Thus beloved by the men, to his 
brother officers he was the most 
obliging and accommodating crea- 
ture that ever was invented. Num- 
berless were the petty feuds which 
he soldered, that, but for his warm- 
hearted intervention, might have 
eventuated in pistol-shots and gun- 
powder; and the mids of the ship 
absolutely adored him. If leave to 
go on shore, or any little immunity 
was desired by them, “Old Bloody 
Politeful” was the channel through 
which these requests ran; and if 
any bother was to be eschewed, or 
any little fault sheltered, or any 
‘Sternness on the part of the Commo- 

or any of the Lieutenants to be 
m ed,—in fine, if any propitiation 
of the higher powers was required, 
-who interceded but “ Davie Double- 
?” In a word, men and mid- 
ipmen would have fought for him 
to the last gasp; and although they 
did laugh a little at his oddities now 
and then, they always came back to 
this,—“ He is the best seaman and 
the bravest man in the ship,” as in- 
—— repeated trials had proved him 
to 


‘The remarkable couple that I 
me of continued to stump along 
ene: backwards and for- 
’ , very rapidly; and at the end 
of every turn, Sprawl, in place of 

with his face to his compa- 
nion, invariably wore with his back 
to him, and so lumbersome and 
slowly, that the Commodore usually 
had wheeled, and stood facing him, 
ready to set forth on his promenade 
Ge iinaren Mr Sprawl came round ; 
80 while his back was towards 
him, he had an opportunity of giving 
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his broad shoulders a quizzical re- 
connoitring glance, which he in- 
stantly exchanged for the most sedate 
and sober expression, when Our 
friend at length hove about and 
fronted him. This contrast between 
the fun of the Commodore’s expres- 
sion when his subaltern’s back was 
towards him, and its solemnity when 
he turned his face, was most laugh- 
able; more especially, that he always 
met Sprawl, as he came to the wind, 
with a sidling bow, before he made 
sail in his usual pace, which slight 
inclination was usually answered by 
the Lieutenant with a formal inclina- 
tion of his strange corpus, whereby 
he stopped his way for a second or 
two, by which time Sir Oliver had 
filled on the other tack, and shot 
three or four strides ahead, so 
that Sprawl had to clap the steam 
on at a very high pressure, in order 
to scull up alongside of his superior, 
before he arrived at the other wheel- 
ing point, the break of the quarter- 
deck. 

The postponed dinner-hour ha- 
ving at length arrived, the Commo- 
dore, making a formal salaam to Mr 
Sprawl, dived to enjoy his meal in 
solitary happiness, -and nothing par- 
ticular occurred until the following 
morning. 

The next forenoon I was the 
officer of the watch, and, about 
nine o'clock, the Commodore, who 
had just come on deck, ‘addressed 
me:—“ Mr Brail, do you see any 
thing of the small hooker yet, to 
windward there ?” 

** I thought I saw something like 
her, sir, about half an hour ago, but 
a blue haze has come rolling down, 
and I cannot make any thing out at 
present.” . 

“ She must be thereabouts 
somewhere, however,’ continued 
he, “ as she was seen yesterday 
by the Yankee brig,—so keep by 
the wind until four bells, Mr 
Brail, and then call me, if you 
please.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir;” and I resumed 
my walk on the weather-side of the 
quarterdeck. 

As the breeze freshened the mist 
blew off, and, unexpectedly enough, 
although we knew she must be in 
our neighbourhood, in half an ‘hour 
afterwards the felucca was: seen 
about three miles to windward of 
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us, staggering along before it like a 
large nautilus naa her solitary la. 
teen sail, and presently she was 
close aboard of us. 

I was looking steadfastly at the 
little vessel as she came rolling 
down before the wind, keeping my 
eye, somehow or other, on the man 
that was bending on the ensign 
haulyards, He immediately began 
to hoist away the ensign, until it 
reached about half-way between the 
end of the long drooping, wirelike 
yard and the deck, where the man 
jerked it upwards and downwards 
for a minute, as if irresolute whether 
to run it choke-up, or haul it down 
again; at length it did hang half- 
mast-high, and blew out steadily. 

My mind suddenly misgave me, 
and I looked for the pennant; it 
was also hoisted half-mast—* Alas! 
alas! poor Donovan,” I involuntarily 
exclaimed—but loud enough to be 
overheard by the Commodore who 
stood by—“ another victim to this 
horrid coast.” 

“ What is wrong, Mr Brail ?” said 
Sir Oliver. 

“| fear Mr Donovan is dead, sir. 
The felucca’s ensign and pennant 
are half-mast, sir.”’ 

“ Bless me, no—surely not,” 
said the excellent old man,—“ hand 
me the glass, Mr Brai]l.—Too true 
—too true—where is all this to 
end ?” said he with a sigh. 

The felucca was now within 
Jong pistol-shot of our weather- 
quarter, standing across our stern, 
with the purpose of rounding-to 
under our lee. At this time Sir 
Oliver was looking-out close by the 
tafferel, with his trumpet in his hand. 
I was still peering through the glass. 
“ Why, there is the strangest figure 
come on deck, on board the Midge, 
that ever I saw—what can it be? 
Sir Oliver, will you please to iook 
at it?” 

The Commodore took the glass 
with the greatest good humour, 
while he handed me his trumpet,— 
** Really,” said he, “ I cannot tell— 
Mr Sprawl, can you?” Sprawl— 
honest man—took his spell at the 
telescope—but /e was equally un- 
successful. The figure that was 

uzzling us, was a half-naked man 

in his shirt and trowsers, with a 

large blue shawl bound round. his 

head, who had suddenly jumped on 
e 
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deck, witb a hammock thrown over 
his. shoulders as if it had: been a 
dressing gown, the clew 
half-way down his back, while the 
upper part of the canvass-shroud was 
lashed tightly round his neck, but 
so as to leave his arnis and legs fre 
scope; and there he was stru 
about with the other clew trailing 
away astern of him, like the 

of a lady’s gown, as if he had in fact 
been arrayed in what was anciently 
called a curricle-robe. Over this 
extraordinary array, the figure had 
slung a formidable Spanish trabuco, 
or blunderbuss, across his body ; and 
one hand, as he walked backwards 
and forwards on the small confined 
deck of the felucca, held a large 
green silk umbrella over his head, 
although the sail of itself was shade 
enough at the time, while the other 
clutched a speaking trumpet. 

The craft, freighted with this un- 
couth apparition, was very peculiar 
in appearance. She had been a Spa- 
nish gun-boat—originally a twin-sis- 
ter to one that we had, during the war, 
cut out from Rosas Bay. She was 
about sixty feet long over all, and se- 
venteen feet beam, her deck being as 
round as her bottom; in fact she was 
more like a long cask than any thing 
else, and without exception the 
roomiest vessel of her size. that: I 
eversaw. She had neither: bul- 
warks nor quarters nor rail, nor in 
fact any ledge whatsoever round 
the gunnel, so she had no use for 
scuppers. Her stern peaked up like 
a New-Zealand war-canoe, tapering 
away to a point, which was perfo- 
rated to receive the rudder-head, 
while forward she had a sharp beak, 
shaped like the proa of a Roman 
galley; but she was as strong as. 
wood and iron could make her—her 
bottom being a perfect bed of: tim- 
bers, so that they might almost 
have been caulked—and tight as 
a bottle. What answered to a bow- 
sprit was a short thick thumb, ofa 
stick about ten feet high, that.rose 
at an angle of thirty degrees to the 
deck of the vessel; and she had 
only one mast, a strong stump, of 
a spar, about thirty feet high, stay- 
ed well forward, in place of raking 
aft, high above which rose the Jorge 
leteen sail already mentioned, w 
its long elastic spliced and re- 


spliced yard tapering away up into 








$16 
the oly, until it seemed no thicker 
os e small end of a sine 
od, which it greatly resembled, 
when bent by the weight of the 
line and bait. It was of immense 
gth, and consisted of more than 
a-dozen different pieces. Its 

avy iron-shod heel was shack- 
.a chain a fathom long, to a 
iron-bar, or bolt, that extend- 
the forepart of the little 
vessel, to the end of the bow- 
sprit, and to Which it could be 
looked and unhooked, as need 


bo when the little vessel tacked, 
= t became necessary to jibe the 
The outlandish-looking craft slow- 
Ay, Spprosched, and we were how 
hail. “ I hope nothing is 
amiss with Mr Donovan ?” sung out 
the Commodore. 
“ By the powers, but there is 
!” promptly replied the cu- 
rious figure with the trumpet and 
unibrella, in a strong clear voice. 


A pause. 
All our glasses were by this time 
levelled at the vessel, and every,one 


more’ pu than another what 
w Of this. ; 
* @ Who are you, sir?” again asked 
; See “ Where is Mr 
' > 
ere Mr Binnacle, a midshipman 
on board, hailed us through his hand, 
but We could not hear him; on 
Which the itian in the hammock 
Struck him, without any warning, 
across the pate with his trumpet. 
Thé midshipman and the rest of the 
; WE Could see, how drew close 
forward, and, from their 
réb, seemed to be yee 
arush upon the figure who had 










‘Oliver repeated his question 
6 are you, sir ?” 

“~* Who ait f, did you say? That’s 
& good one,” was the answer. 
~“@Why, Sir “Oliver,” said I, “I be- 
lieve that is Mr Donovan himself. 
Poor ‘fellow, he must have gone 


"* No doubt of it—it is so, sir,” 
hated Spraw | 
re the Crew of the felucca, led 
‘by Httle Binnacle, made 4 rusb; and 
ged the Lieiiteiiaht, and rte | 
wéred ‘hin, they Yaunch 
Wttle“shallop, 19 whith the 


- 


«etre 
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midshipman, with two men, it» 
stantly shoved off; but they had not 

addled above half-a-dozen yards 
rom the felucca’s side, when the 
maniac, a most powerful man, broke 
from the men that held him, knock- 
ed them down, right and left, like so 
many nine-pins, and, seizing his 
trabuco, pointed it at the skiff, while 
he sung out in a voice of thunder— 
“ Come back, Mr Binnacle; come 
back, you small villain, or-I will shoot 
you dead.” 

The poor lad was cowed, and did 
as he was desired. 

“ Lower away the jolly boat,” 
cried the Commodore ; but checking 
himself, he continued—* Gently, men 
—belay there—keep all fast with the 
boat, Mr Brail,’—TI had jumped aft 
to execute the order—‘“ We must 
humour the poor fellow, after all, 
who is evidently not himself.” 

I could hear a marine of the name 
of Lennox, who stood by, whis- 
per to his heighbour—“ Ay, Sir Oli- 
ver, better fleech with a madman 
than fecht with him.” 

“ Are you Mr Donovan, pray ?” 
said the Commodore mildly, but still 
speaking through the trumpet. 

“I was that gentleman,” was the 
startling ansWer. 

*“ Then come on board, man; 
come on board,” in a wheedling 
tone. 

“ How would you have me to do 
that thing?” said poor Donovan. 
“ Come on board, did you say ? Divil 
now, Sir Oliver, you are mighty un- 
rasonable.” 

His superior officer was some- 
what shoved off his balance by this 
reply from his Lieutenant, and rap- 
ye out fiercely enough—* Come on 

ard this instant, sir, or by the 
Lord, I” 

“How can I do that thing, and 
me dead sipce three bells in the mid- 
dle watch l4t night?” This was 

umbled as it were through his 

Trumpet, but presently he shouted 
out as loud as he could bellow—* I 
can’t come} and, what’s more, I 
won't ; for I died last night, and’am 
to be butied whenever it goes eight 
bells at noon.” 

*'* Dead?” ‘said the Commodore, 
now serious —— 4’ se Dead, dif he 
besa Why, he nk, gentlemen, 





not 'imads” There is shyays some 
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method .in madness; here there is 
none.’ Till recollecting himself— 
“ Poor fellow, let me try him a little 
farther; but really it is too absurd” 
—as he looked round and observed 
the difficulty both officers and men 
had in keeping countenance—“ Let 
me humour him a little longer,” con- 
tinued he. “ Pray, Mr Donovan, how 
can you be dead, and speaking to me 
now ?” 

* Because,” said Donovan, prompt- 
ly, “ I have a forenoon’s leave from 

urgatory to see myself decently 
uried, Sir Oliver.” 

Here we could no longer contain 
ourselves, and, notwithstanding the 
melancholy and humiliating specta- 
cle before us, a shout of laughter 
burst from all hands simultaneously, 
as the Commodore, exceedingly 
tickled, sung out—* Oh, I see how 
it is—I see—so do come on board, 
Mr Donovan, and we will see you 
properly buried.” 

- “ You see, Sir Oliver!’ said the 
poor fellow; “to be sure you do— 
a blind horse might persave it.” 

* IT say, Dennis dear,” said I, “ I 
will be answerable that all the ho- 
nours shall be paid you.” But the de- 
ceased Irishman was not to be had 
so easily, and again refused, point- 
blank, to leave the Midge, 

“ Lower away the boat there, Mr 
Spraw],” said Sir Oliver ; “no use in 
all this; you see he won’t come. 
Pipe away her crew; and, Mr Brail, 
do you hear, take half-a-dozen ma- 
rines with you. So, brisk now— 
brisk—be off. Take the surgeon 
with you, and spill no blood if you 
can help it, but bring that poor fel- 
low on board instantly, cost what it 
may.” 

I shoved off—two of the marines 
being stuck well forward in the bows, 
the remaining four being seated be- 
side me on the stern-sheets. Jn- 
stantly we were alongside—* What 
cheer, Donovan, my darling? How 
are you, man, and how do ye all 
do ?” 

“ Ab, Benjamin, glad to see you, 
my boy, I hope you have come to 
read the service: I’m to be buried 
at noon, you know.” 
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“ Indeed !” said I, “I know no- 


thing of the kind. Ihave come on 


. board from the Commodore to know 
how you are; be thought you bad 


been 








« Now, Donovan, dear, comé fiito — 
“the boat? do, and let, us oie. *3 
‘will you" r paar "a 












































“ Very much obliged,” goniated 

the poor fellow; “ all 

thing might have brought 

days ago—but now !”———— 
“ Well, well, Donovan,” said 1, 

“ come on board with me, and buried 

you shall be comfortably from the 

frigate.” yi 
* Well, I will go. This curséd 


sailmaker of ours has twic@: this 
morning refused to lash mew 2 
the hammock, because he chose 


rg ha not dead ; so go with you 
Ww Pata : 

The instant the poor fellow ad- 
dressed himself to enter the boat, he 
shrank back. “ I cannot—I cannot. 
Sailmaker, bring the shot aft, and do 
lash me up in my hammock, and 
heave me comfortably overboard at 
once.” : 

The poor sailmaker, who was 
standing close to, caught my eye, 
and my ear also. “ What I do, 
sir ?”’ said he. acs 

I knew the man to be a steady, 
trustworthy person; . 

“ Why, humour him, Walden; 
humour him. Fetch the shot, and 
Jash him up; but sling him round the 
waist by astrong three-inch rope, do 
you hear.” ee 

The man touched his forehead, 
and slunk away. Presently he fe- 
turned with the cannon-balls slung 
in a canvass bag, the usual recepta- 
cle of his needles, palms, and thread, 
and deliberately fastened them round 
Mr Donovan's legs. He'then lashed 
him up in the hammock, coaxing His 
arms under the swathing, so that 
sently, while I held him in play, he 
had regularly sewed him up into a 
most substantial strait waistcoat. ‘It 
would have been laughable ent 
if risibility had been pardonable’ 
der such melancholy circums 
to look at the poor fellow as he 
stiff and upright, like a 


bolt of can- 
vass, on the deck, swaying about, : 
balancing himself,as 7B sel rotted, : 
about on the heave of the sea; but 
by this time the sailmaker. 
ened the rope round his 


end of which was in the clute 
three strony fellows, with plenty of 
the slack coiled down an 


had It proved necessary to pay 
and te him fects 









ape hemes 
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* Benjamin Brail, I expected kind- 
lier oe at your hands, Benjie. 
How can I go on board of the old 
zelle, seeing it has gone six bells, 
and I’m to be hove overboard at 

@ o'clock ?” 

Isaw there was nothing else for it, 
80 pamepered little Binnacle to strike 
eight bells. At the first chime, poor 
Donovan pemened up bie oma af she 
second, he began to settle himself on 
deck ; and before the last struck, he 
was stretched out on a grating with 
his eyes closed, and really as still and 
motionless as if he had been actually 
dead. I jumped on board, muttered 
a sentence or two, from recollection, 
from the funeral service, and tipping 
the wink, we hove him bodily, stoop 
and roop, overboard, where he sank 

a couple of fathoms, when we 
hauled him upagain. When he sank, 
he was much excited, and flushed, 
and feverish, to look at; but when 
he was now got into the boat, he was 
still enough, God knows, and very 
blue and ghastly ; his features were 
sharp vt pinched, and he could 
only utter a low moaning noise, 
when we had stretched him along 
the bottom of the boat. “ Mercy!” 
said I, “ surely my experiment has 
not killed him.” Tang my best 
plan now was to get back to the fri- 
gate as soon as might be, so I gave 

word to shove off, and in a mi- 
nute we were all on the Gazelle’s 
aapcrerdieck, peer Donovan being 

oisted up, lashed into an accommo. 
dation chair. He was instantly taken 
care of, and, in our excellent sur- 
ee hands, I am glad to say that 
_ he recovered, and lived to be an or- 

nament to the service, and a credit 
to all connected with him for many 
8 day afterwards. 
_ The first thing little Binnacle did 
Was to explain to Sir Oliver that poor 

Donovan had been ill for three days 
‘with brain fever, having hada stroke 
of the sun; but aware of the heavy 
responsibility of taking forcibly the 
command of a vessel from one’s su- 

or officer, he was allowed to 

ve it all his own way until the 
Gazelle hove in sight. 

“Pray, Mr Binnacle,” said the 
Commodore, “have you brought 
me the letters and the English 


news - 
“ates Si Oliver; here they are, 





* Oh, let me see.” 

After a long pause, the Commo- 
dore again spoke. 

“ Why, Mr Binnacle, I have no 
tidings of the vessels you speak of ; 
but I suppose we must stand in for 
the point indicated, and take our 
chance of falling in with them. But 
where got you all these men? Did 
the Cerberus man you?” 

“ No, sir, she did not. Ten of 
the men were landed at Cape Coast, 
out of the Tobin, Liverpool trader. 
They are no great things, sir, cer- 
tainly; they had been mutinous, so 
the merchantman who unshipped 
them chose to make the run home 
with five free negroes instead. But if 
they be bad, there is not much of 
them, for they are the smallest men 
I ever saw.” 

The chap who spoke—little Binna- 
cle, viz.—was not quite a giant. He 
was a dapper little blue-jacket, about 
five feet two. His boat’s, or rather 
his canoe’s crew, were all very 
little men, but still evidently full- 
grown, and not boys. Every thing 
about the craft he had come from 
was diminutive, except her late 
commander. The midshipman was 
small—the men were all pigmies. 
The vessel herself could not have 
carried one of the pyramids of 
Egypt. The very bandy-legged cur 
that yelped and scampered alon 
her deck was a small cock-taile 
affair, that a large Newfoundland 
canis might easily have swallowed. 

After little Binnacle had made his 
report to Sir Oliver, he, with an 
arch smile, handed me the followin 
letter open, which I have preserve 
to this hour for the satisfaction of the 
curious. Many a time have I since 
laughed and cried over this produc- 
tion of poor Donovan’s heated brain. 

“ My Dear Brail,—When you 
receive this, I shall be at rest far 
down amongst the tangleweed and 
coral branches at the bottom of the 
deep green sea, another sacrifice to 
the insatiable demon of this evil 
climate—another melancholy addi- 
tion to the long list of braver and 
better men who have gone before 
me. Heaven knows, and I know, 
and lament with much bitterness 


therefor, that I am ill prepared. to’ 


die, but I trust to the mercy of the 
Almighty for pardon and forgive- 
ness. 


® as 


[Mareh, | 
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“It is now a week since I was 
struck by a flash of lightning at noon- 
day, when there was not a speck of 
cloud: in the blue sky, that glanced 
like a fiery dart right down from the 
fierce sun, and not having my red 
woollen nightcap on, that I pur- 
chased three years ago from old 
Jabos of Belfast, the Jew who kept 
a stall near the quay, it pierced 
through the skull just in the centre 
of the bald spot, and set my brain 
a-boiling and poppling ever since, 
making a noise for all the world like 
a buzzing bee-hive ; so that I intend 
to depart this life at three bells in 
the middle watch this very night, 
wind and weather permitting. Alas, 
alas! who shall tell this to my dear 
old mother, Widow Donovan, who 
lives at No. 1050, in Sackville Street, 
Dublin, the widest thoroughfare in 
Europe ?—or to poor Cathleen O’- 
Haggarty? You know Cathleen, 
Benjie; but you must never know 
that she has a glass eye—Ah, yes, 
poor thing, she had but one eye, but 
that was a beauty, the other was a 
quaker ;* but then she had five 
thousand good sterling pounds, all 
in eld Peter Macshane’s bank at the 
back of the Exchange; and so her 
one eye was a blessing to me; for 
where is the girl with two eyes, and 
five thousand pounds, all lodged in 
Peter Macshane’s bank at the back 
of the Exchange, who would have 
looked at Dennis Donovan, a friend- 
less, penniless lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy, and son of Widow Do- 
novan, who lives at 1050, Sackville 
Street, Dublin, the widest thorough- 
fare in Europe—Ah, how Cathleen 
will pipe her real eye—I wonder if 
she will weep with the false one— 
I am sure my story might bring 
tears from a stone, far more a piece 
of glass—Oh, when she hears I am 
gone, she will be after breaking her 
tender little heart—Oh, murder for 
the notion of it—that’s the thought 
that I can’t bear—that is the blow 
that kills Ned! The last words of 
Dennis Donovan, who has nothing 
on earth to brag of beside a mighty 
pretty person, and a brave soul— 
that’s a good one. Adieu, adieu. 
God bless the King and the Royal 


Family entirely. Dennis Donovan, © 
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Lieutenant, R.N., and son of Wi- 
dow Donovav, who lives at 1050, 
Sackville Street; Dublin, the widest 
thoroughfare in Europe.” 

To return. ae 

“ And pray,” said the Commo- 
dore, “‘ what captures may you have 
made in this redoubtable man-of- 
war of yours—in his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s felucca, Midge ?” 

“ Why, none, sir,” said wee Mid- 
dy, blushing; “ but I hope you will 
soon put us in the way of having a 
brush, sir.” 

“ We shall see, we shall see,” 
said the good-hearted old sailor; 
“ but come and take a glass of wine, 
Mr Binnacle, and after you have told 
Mr Brail all about the Midge, what 
she has, and wants, &c., get on 
board again, and keep near us for 
the evening.—I say, Mr Steelpen,” 
to his clerk, who was lounging about, 
“ come to the cabin, now, will you, . 
and draw out Mr Brail’s instruc- 
tions, as Mr Garboard is still con- 
fined to his cot.” 

This was the second lieutenant, 
who had been ill for a week with 
fever. : ' 

I heard the order given, and 
instantly set about getting my kit 
arranged for my departure, although 
I did think it would have been more 
pleasing in my excellent captain, had 
he appeared to have consulted me a 
little on the subject; but to hear 
was to obey, and I was quite ready 
to move by the time I was sent for 
to receive my orders, when I adjourn- 
ed to the cabin. Sir Oliver, had 
dined, and was sitting at his wine.. 
The affair, in fact, went on very 
much as usual; and so soon as the 
steward and his boy had Jeft us to 
ourselves, the knight rang the bell, 
the cord of which, ending in a hand- 
some brass handle, hung within a 
foot of his head. 

“ Potter, send. the first lieute- 
nant here.” 

Sprawl] was in immediate attend- 


down, and take wine.”—A 
ause—‘ Do you think, if the bi 
olds, that we shall make the 
again before morning, Mr Spra' 


ance. 
“ Glad to see you, Mr Soreati a 









© A sham wooden gun. te ee 


“No, sir, for we have tun sixty 









miles off since morning, and there is 
no ce of any wind at pre- 
sent; but we should be able, not- 
withstanding, to beat up to it by 
noon to-morrow.” 

“Very well. Sa 4 Brail, how 
many men, counting the strangers, 
ahs there on board ris 

“ Thirty-three, sir, all told.” 

* And the gun she carries ?” 

“A long twelve, sir, with a six- 
inch howitzer affair fitted forward, 
for throwing grape.” 

**Do you think you could stow 


~. more, comfortably ? ” 
a Jens ‘ 









I ‘ad been on board of my new 
“before I came down, and 
guch passing observations 
permitted. 

Vhy, I = for a few days 
8 tad 

“Then send your purser, or who- 
ever may be acting for him, aboard 
this evening.” 

I made my bow, whipped off 
my glass, and went on deck to be off. 
a It was getting dark fast—the wind 

had risen suddenly—the frigate had 
been carrying top-gallant sails up to 
the time I had gone below, but they 
were now handed, and the watch 
were in the act of taking a reef in 
the pepeeils, when I came on deck. 

“Whereabouts is the felucca?” 
said I to the officer of the watch, 

the old gunner, who, in the absence 

of Mr Garboard, the second lieute- 

nant, who, as already stated, was 

a and in his cot, bad charge of the 
ec 


—_—- 


“= Close to, sir,’ was the reply ; 
but presently he continued, looking 
over the side, “ Deuce take me, sir, 
if I can see her just at this pre- 
sent en anil 
“You don’t?” said I. “I say, 
ee quartermaster, do you see the small 
B craft down to leeward there ?” 
4 “No, sir. I sees nothing of her; 
= but she can’t be far away, sir, as 
she was close to, within this last half 
hour.” 
By this time the night had fallen 
“swith -@ heavy dew and a thick haze. 
' ently we saw asmall spark down 


~ 


>. Ab,” said the man again, “there 


hg ir she is in chase of some- 
‘3 3 7 8 Py 

Pe, ~“ What can they mean ?” said I. 
Be “ They know they cannot follow out 
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their chase when I am on board 
here.” 

The riddle was soon read. Little 
Binnacle had returned on board, and, 
as it turned out, he was determined 
to have some fun, in the interregnum 
between the unshipping of poor Do- 
novan and my appointment, 

“Why, what is that abeam of 
us?” said Mr Sprawl], who had now 
come on deck.—‘“ Hand me up the 
night-glass, Jeremy.” 

e worked away with it for some 
time. Atlength I spoke. 

“ Why, Spraw), will you have the 
kindness to fire a gun, and shew a 
light at the mizen peak, as the fe: 
lucca must be hereabouts ?” 

“ True enough, Brail, she cannot 
be far off, but” —— Here we 
saw another flash, and this time we 
heard the report of the cannon— 
“There,” continued the lieutenant— 
“ there she is, sure enough; but how 
the devil can you expect her to come 
up to us, seeing she is cut off by that 
large craft there?” And he pointed 
a-beam of us, where, following the 
direction indicated, I soon saw a 
large vessel, standing on under easy 
sail on the same tack, 

“ Quartermaster,” exclaimed the 
lieutenant, “keep her away, and edge 
down towards that chap, will ye?” 

The Commodore was now on 
deck. 

“I was on the point of reporting 
to you, sir, that the felucca was a 
good way off to leeward, apparently 
cut off by a strange sail, that is scul- 
ling along right between us,” said 
David Doublepipe. 

“* Whereabouts,” said the captain, 
“ whereabouts is this strange sail? 
And why the deuce did the felucea 
not fire a gun?” 

“She did, sir,” answered the 
lieutenant, “ but I could not divine 
what she would be at, as she did not 
make the night signal.” 

“ True enough,” said I—* I dare- 
say all the signals and instructions 
andevery thing else are locked upon 
board, sir, May I therefore request 


the favour of your standing down to 
her, or I don’t see how we shall ma- 


nage all.” 

e weather now cleared, and the 
fog rose, or blew past. Another flash. 
down to leeward, in the direction of 
the feluvca, and presentlyshe burned 
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a blue light, which cast a lurid wake 
on the rolling waters, cresting the 
waves with a wavering line 
unearthly light. It lit up the little 
vessel and her white sail, and the 
whole horizon in her neighbourhood, 
with a blue ghostly glare, across 
which, as a bright background, we 
suddenly saw the tal! spars, and dark 
sails, and opaque hull of a large po-~ 
lacre brig intervene, as she gra- 
dually slid along, rising and falling 
majestically on the midnight sea, 
between us and the tender. 

“ Ah ha!” said the Commodore. 
“ Why, Master Brail, your retreat 
is cut off, and all the honour and 
glory will be gathered by the Mid- 

es without you, for there the brig 
bearing up—there, she has made 
us out, and if the little fellows don’t 
get out of his way, she will run them 
down.” 

The black bank in the east now 
breke away, and the newly risen 
moon shone out bright and sudden, 
and we distinctly saw the polacre 
crowding all sail from us, with the 

allant little Midge to leeward of 

im about half a mile, under easy 
sail, apparently waiting for him, and 
standing directly across the bows 
of his large antagonist, into which 
he once more fired his long gun ; and 
as he stood across his bows, he hove 
a capful of grape into him from his 
howitzer. The chase up to this time 
had not fired a shot, but continued 
to crowd all sail, with the little fel- 
low sticking in his skirts like a bur. 

The night began to lower again; 
the wind fell from a fine working 
breeze to nearly calm, and soon the 
rain began to descend in torrents. 
At length it became stark calm, and 
as dark as the shrouded moon would 
let it;. But every now and then we 
could see a tiny flash in the south- 
east, which for a moment lit up the 
outline of the large dark lateen sail 
of the felucca, which, with the 
sweeps and figures of the men that 
pulled them, appeared as black as 
ebony, from being between us and 
the flash of the forwardmost gun, 
while, on the other hand, it — 


rightly against the stern, and spark. 
‘Ned las the Windows, anid lighted up 


‘thé snow-white sails of the brig, in 
pursuit of which the félucea bad 
again bore up, while the:wreaths ‘of | 
smoke rose up and surrounded both 
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vessels, like a luminous cloud, er a 
bright halo. Presently the. 

of muskeiry commenced from the 
Midge, which shewed she was over- 
hauling the strange sail, and it. was 
at length returned from the chase, 
who now began to fire for the first 
time from his stern chasers, ‘This 
was brilliantly replied to by the fe- 
lucca, when all at once the dark Ja- 
teen sail came down between us and 
the bright flashes by the run ; the 
fire from the felucca ceased, the 
breeze sprung up again, and all was 
dark. We stood on for ten minutes, 
when we saw a light right ahead, 
and before we could shorten sail, 
were alongside of the felucca—the 
little vessel, now a confused heap of 
black wreck, appearing to slide past 
us like an object seen from @ Car- 
riage window when travelling rapid- 
ly, although it was the frigate that 
was in motion, while she lay like a 
log on the water. Presently the 
wee midshipman — little Binnacle, 
who had returned on board of her, 
as ordered, early in the evening— 
hailed. 

“ He is too big for us, sir; he 
has shot away our main-haulyards, 
and hurt three of our men.” : 


“ Heave the ship to,” said the Bie. 


Commodore; “and, Mr Brail, 
on board with a boat's crew, 
the carpenter with you, and see what 
is wrong. Keep close by us till 
morning; or here,—take him in tew, 
Mr Spraw),”—to the first lieutenant, 
—* take him in tow.” ; 
I went on board my forlorn 
command, and found the.-little ves- 
sel a good deal cut up, in hull, sails, 
and rigging, and three M 
wounded, but none of them ( 
ly. They were sent on board the 
rigate, and next morning, when the . 
day broke, all that we could see of 
the polacre was a small white speck 
of her royal like the wing of a sea- 
bird on our leebow, presently she 
vanished altogether. : 
The breeze continued to freshen, 
and we carried on ; and in the - 
noon made the lend, near the t 
of the river we had been blocka- 
ding, and after having run in as close 
as we t safe, we hove to for 
the night, determined to finish the 


\adventure on the morrow. 


». When the, day broke we were — 
close in with the mouth of the es- 
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tuary, but we could see nothing of 
the polacre, and as the climate was 
none of the wholesomest, we were 
making up our minds to be off again 
before the night fell, when a canoe 
was seen coming down the muddy 
flow of the river, which, even a mile 
or more at sea, preserved its thick 
brownchocolatecolour, with asquare 
blanket for a sail, and manned by 
half a dozen naked negroes. She 
approached, and a rope was hove to 
her, when she sheered alongside, and 
thesteersman came onboard. He was 
a wild uncultivated savage,and appa- 
rently did not understand a word of 
English, Spanish, or French, but by 
signs we enquired of him if he had 
seen any thing of the brig we were 
pursuing? He indicated, after bis 
manner, that a big canoe had run up 
theriver with that morning’s tide, and 
was now at anchor above the reach 
in sight. However, his only object 
appeared to be to sell his yams and 
fruit with which his boat was load- 
ed. And after he had done so, and 
we had gotten all the information 
we could out of him, he shoved off, 
and we prepared to ascend the river 
in the felucca, reinforced by ten 
supernumeraries from the frigate, 
and accompanied by three of her 
boats, manned with thirty men and 
fourteen marines, under the com- 
mand of Mr Sprawl, in order to over- 


-haul our friend of the preceding 


evening. 

We stood in, and as we ap- 
proached I went aloft on the litle 
stump of a mast to look about me. 
The leaden-coloured sea generally 
becomes several shades lighter as 
you approach the shore, unless the 
latter be regularly up and down, and 
deep close to. In the present in- 
stance it gradually shoaled, but the 
deep blue water, instead of becom- 
ing lighter and greener, and bright- 
ening in its approach to the land, 
became gradually of a chocolate co- 
lour, as the turbid flow of the river 
feathered out like a fan, all round 
the mouth of it, as we approached. 

As thetide made, however, the co- 
lour changed, and by the time it was 
high water, the bar was indicated by 
a semicircle of whitish light green 
water, where the long swell of the 
sea gradually shortened, until it end- 
ed in small tumbling waves that pop- 


[ March, 


led about and frothed as if the ebul- 
itions had been hove up and set in 
motion by some subterraneous fire. 
But, at this period of the tide, the 
water did not break on any part of 
the crescent shaped ledge of sand. 
In the very middle of the chan- 
nel there were three narrow streaks 
of blue water. We chose the inner- 
most; and while the frigate hove to 
in the offing, we dashed over with a 
fine breeze, that from a sort of eddy 


round the point to windward, was ° 


nearly a fair wind up the river. For 
a minute I thought we were in some 
peril when passing the boc/ing water 
on the bar, but presently we were 
gliding along the smooth surface of 
the noble river. 

On rounding the first point, right 
in the middle of the stream lay 
our friend of the preceding night, 
moored stem and stern, with board- 
ing nettings up, and Spanish colours 
flying at the mizen-peak; but we 
could see no one on board. Sprawl 
therefore called a halt, and made the 
men lie on their oars, as some savage 
pranks had lately been played by 
slavers in these rivers, such as lay- 
ing trains to their magazines when 
they found capture inevitable, and 
various other pleasant little sur- 
prises, one of which generally served 
a man for a lifetime. So being de- 
sirous of avoiding all chance of a 
hoist of this kind, we dropped an- 
chor in the felucca, and got the 
boats alongside, all to the cutter, 
which was sent to pull round the 
polacre and reconnoitre. On the of- 
ficer returning, he said he had seeu 
nothing. I therefore determined to 
remain quiet for some time longer, 
to give any trick of the nature glan- 
ced at time to develope itself. We 
lay fur two hours under the most in 
tense heat I ever remember; the sun 
was absolutely broiling us alive, for 
there was not the least breath of air, 
and the surface of the sluggish river 
was one polighed sheet of silver 
—the low swampy banks being co- 
vered with mangrove bushes and 
dwarf palms, preventing any breeze 
there might be from finding its way 
to us. 

“ Now,” said Lieutenant Sprawl, 
“this is really very unentertain- 
ing. I say, Benjie, my dear, | think I 
had better pull under the stern of 
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the polacre to reconnoitre a bit. I 
will take care that I do not go too 
near.” 

“I see no objections to it,’ said 
I, none in the world; but mind your 
hand, my hearty—don’t go too far, as 
they are slippery chaps these same 
slaving gentry—that I can tell you.” 

The boat shoved off—I was eat- 
ing my hasty dinner on deck at the 
moment—and proceeded without let 
or hinderance until she arrived with- 
in pistol-shot of the polacre, when 
from amongst the green bushes on 
the river bank, about musket-shot 
from them, a burst of white smoke 
flew up, and half-a-dozen round 
shot hopped along the calm surface 
of the sluggish river. The next mo- 
ment the shrieks of the cutter’s crew 
gave notice that they had told in a 
fearful manner. We looked out a- 
head. The wreck of the boat, with 
eight of her crew, including the 
lieutenant, holding on by it, came 
floating down to us; the boat had 
been knocked to pieces by the fire 
of the masked battery that had so 
unexpectedly opened on us, but the 
poor fellows were promptly picked 
up; only we could not help observing 
the body of one unfortunate fellow 
who had been killed, floatiag past us 
with his chest up and his head down. 
Old Davie Doublepipe scrambled 
on board, in nowise greatly put out 
by his rough reception. 

“ Why now,” said he, “a surprise 
of this kind is extremely inconveni- 
ent.” 

“ But where the deuce came the 
shot from ?”. said I. 

“The devil only knows,” quoth 
he; “every thing seemed as quiet as 
could be, when all at once—crash— 
the shot took us right amidships, 
and the next moment we were all 
floundering in the water, like so 
many pigs overboard.” 

“ Well, well,’? rejoined your 
humble servant; “Isay, Master Mar- 
line,” to the senior midshipman of 
the frigate, who commanded one of 
the other boats, “ we can’t lie here 
to be murdered, so strike out for 
the polacre, and if any annoyance is 
offered from the shore, I will weigh® 
and give our concealed friends a 
dose of grape.” 

The boat shoved off, and pulled 
towards the enemy. All was quiet 
until she reached within ten yards 
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of her stern, when a blaze of six 
pieces of cannon at the fewest, once 
more took — and eddies of 
smoke gushed from the green bushes. 
The boat instantly took the hint, put 
about, and returned to us. Her stern 
had been nearly knocked to pieces, 
and she was leaking so much, that 
by the time she was alongside, she 
was full of water, and the men had 
only time to get out, when she sank 
to the gunnel. 

“ By the powers,” said I, “ but 
there is mighty little fun in all this. 
What see you, my man ?”—to one of 
the people who had scrambled up 
along the long yard to reconnoitre 
from whence the shots had proceed- 
ed; but he could give me no infor- 
mation. The instant the smoke had 
rolled away down the dull river in 
blue wreaths, growing more and 
more gauzelike and transparent, as 
they passed us, all was quiet, and 
green, and noiseless on the bank as 
before, while the sun continued to 
shine down on us with the same 
sickening intensity, heating the thick 
sickly air, until it was almost unfit 
for breathing. 

* Something must be done,” said 
I—“ we must dislodge those fellows 
or be off, that is clear.’ 

* Do you think,” I continued, ad- 
dressing myself to the discomfited 
first lieutenant, who was shaking 
his feathers and drying himself -as 
well as he could, “ that there is 
water for us to sheer alongside 
where these scoundrels are enscon-. 
sed ?” 

“ T think there must be,” said he, 
“but we had better remain quiet 
where we are until night, if they 
will let us, so that we may be off with 
the ebb if need be.” 

The advice was good and discreet. 
So old Bloody Politeful and I set 
to clean ourselves, and make our- 
selves as comfortable as our scanty 
means permitted, while the men did 
the same. It was now near five p.m. 
when the tide began to flow again— 
and as there were two good hours 
daylight still, we determined to 
prove our friends a little further, 
rather than lie inactive any longer— 
the same restless feeling had spread 
to the men, 

* The tide is on the turn now, sir,” 
said the old quartermaster. 

“ Then hands up anchor— 
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w and sweep in close to that 
See? pales there” 

The smoke had come from a 
spot close under its shade. 

“Hurrah!” shouted the men. 

The anchor was catted—the 
sweeps were manned—the guns 
were loaded with grape—the ma- 
rines stood to their arms, and in 
two minutes we were once more 
at anchor, with the two boats in 
tow, within half-pistol shot of the 
bank. All remained as still and 
quietas before. Nota breath stirred 
the leaves of the mangrove bushes, 
or of the dwarf palms that grew 
close to the river brink. I was sure 
we were directly opposite the spot 
from whence the shots were fired. 

‘Whenever we were fairly settled in 
our position, we let drive both guns. 
The grape pattered in the water, and 
rattled amongst the leaves of the 
trees, but all continued still as 
death on shore. We loaded and fired 
again, but as we had only one boat 
untouched, Mr Sprawl and I de- 
termined, instead of attempting a 
landing, in order to cope with ene- 
mies whom we could not see, to 
weigh and sweep towards the brig, 
with the intention, if opportunity 
offered, of boarding her. But the 
moment we turned our stern to the 
shore, and began to pull in that direc- 
tion—bang—several cannon were a- 
gain fired at us, but in this instance 
they were loaded with round and 

pe, and two of the shot told, but 
ortunately only one of the people 
was hurt, and that not seriously. 

“ Pull, men, like fury; give way, 
and clap the hull of the brig between 
you and our honest friends there.” 
k,—another rally from the 

d battery, and one poor fellow 


was this time knocked over, never 


to rise again ; in another minute, we 
had swept round the stern of the 
polacre, and were alongside. I laid 
hold of the manrope—*“ Now, men, 
there can be no tricks here, or they 
would have shown themselves be- 
fore now, so, follow me.’ The fore- 
most manrope gave in my grasp, 
and a gun exploded on board, I fell 
back on the deck of the felucca. 
“* Cast off your fastenings, and sheer 
off, my lads, or we may get a hoist 
we don’t dream of.” 

At this instant the battery on 
shore began once more to play, not 





(March, 
in broadsides, but by single guns, as 
fast as they could pepper, some of 
the shot coming through and through 
both sides of the polacre. We im- 
mediately hauled off for the oppo- 
site bank of the river, but presenely 
took the ground on a bank, where 
the current, setting strong down, 
soon jammed us hard and fast. 
We were about two cables’ length 
from the brig at this time, and the 
sun was now near setting. The fi- 
ring continued, the flashes became 
brighter, the smoke itself began, as 
the sky darkened, to grow luminous, 

and presently the polacre appeared 
to be sinking. “ She is settling fast 
down forward,” said I; “by the 
powers, she issinking,sure enough,— 
there—there she goes; what a list 
to port she is getting!” Presently 
she fell over on her beam-ends on 
the mud, with every thing under 
water but about ten feet of the 
quarter bulwark, and the masts and 
rigging, which the setting sun was 
now gilding; while the long shadows 
of the bushes and dwarf palms on 
the western bank pees lk = crept 
across the whole breadth of the 
unwholesome stream, chasing the 

blood-red gleam of the sinking sun 
first from the water, and then from 
the river brink, where it lingered 

for a moment, and then gradually 
rose until it rested on the topmost 
branches of the trees on the low 
bank opposite, from which it speed- 
ily disappeared, and the only objects 
that vouched for his being still above 
the horizon, were the wand-like tops 

of the tall masts, that shone like 
burnished brass rods for a brief 
moment, and then blackened under 
the fast falling darkness, which ra- 
pidly shrouded the whole face of 
the dull flat melancholy margin of 
the dark rolling stream; while creep- 
ing churchyard-looking vapours, as 
if the pestilence no longer walked 
in darkness, but had become palpa- 
ble to the senses both of sight, smell, 
and feeling, presently shrouded every 
object on the shores from our view. 

like a London fog ; while myriads of 
musquittoes attacked usin every way, 
end several white cranes flitted past 
and around us, like ghosts, sailing 
slowly on their wide-spread wings, 
and the chirping and croaking of 
numberless insects and reptiles came 
off strong from the banks, borne on 
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the stagnant putrid exhalation that 
was like to mn us ; and the rush- 
ing of the river, that in the daytime 
we could not hear, sounded loud and 
hoarse, and rippled, lip, lipping 

t the stem as we lay aground, 
and then circled away in dark frothy 
eddies in our wake. 

We lay still for several hours 
without seeing any light, or hear- 
ing any noises on shore that indi- 
cated the vicinity of our danger- 
ous neighbours. Once tempted by 
the — quietude, the boat 
shoved off a stroke or two in the 
direction of the polacre, with the 
intention of setting fire to her, if pos- 
sible; but when within pistol-shot of 
their object, a loud voice from the 
shore sang out in a threatening tone 
—** Cuidado,”* when the officer wise- 
ly pulled round, and returned to us. 

We could hear the frigate in the 
offing through the livelong night, fi- 
ring signal guns every ten minutes, 
which we durst not answer, without 
the certainty of being speedily blown 
to pieces by our invisible antagon- 
ists. About ten o’clock, I went 
in one of the boats with muffled 
vars, and made directly for the bank 
opposite where we had been fired at, 
which, on a nearer approach, I found 
t» be free of mangroves, and to con- 
sist of a black overhanging scawr, that 
had been scarped out by the rush of 
the stream, reflected across from the 
jutting point on the side where the 
slavers had intrenched themselves. 
All continued still, and here we 
skulked for a full hour, when we 
stole out, and pulled gently towards 
ihe wreck, which, either from a fresh 
in the river, or the rising of the tide, 
was now entirely under water. But 
we had not advanced above fifty 
yards towards our oject, when the 
same unearthly “ beware” swung 
across the blackrushing of the stream, 
und was again reflected in a small 
echo from the opposite side, as if 
a water fiend had been answered 
by a spirit of the air. We got back 
tw the felucca, and now made up our 
minds to while away the time until 
the day broke, in the best way we 
could. All hands were now set to 
cooper the damaged boat, of which 
we contrived to make a very tole- 
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— job, so that she leaked very 
ittle. 

The lieutenant in command and 
I now went below, and imme- 
diately sent for the three midshi 
men who were detached on the 
same service with us. We had some 
grog and a piece of rancid mess beef, 
and as turning in was out of the 
question, we lay down on the deck 
and on the lockers, and by the help 
of boat cloaks and blankets, we were 
endeavouring to make ourselves as 
comfortable as we could, when the 
sound of a cannon-shot was once 
more heard. 

“Why, what the deuce,” said I, 
“we are making no movement— 
what can the fellows mean ?” 

There was ‘no saying; —they 
might, from the success they had met 
with in neutralizing the attempts of 
the boats to disturb or destroy the. 
wreck, have overvalued the strength 
of their own position, for this shot 
had been aimed at us; and as we had 
now plenty of water, we instantly 
weighed, and dropped down the 
river out of range. All now remain- 
ed quiet until the day dawned, and 
streaks of dull grey cold light ap- 
peared in the eastern horizon. There 
was not a single warm tint in the 
sky, although we were in a regular 
vapour-bath of pestilential effluvia, 
and were any thing but cold. An 
hour before daylight the fog sank 
down on us even thicker than before, 
so that every thing was hid from our 
view beyond ten’paces’ distance ; but 
as it drew nearer sunrise, this watery 
canopy rose, and gradually evapo- 
rated in a dropping mist, until the 
gorgeous east once more reassumed 
its supremacy, and the stars spark- 
led,and the reddening firmament 
token that day was at hand. 
sun rose— 

“ Midge, ahoy,” sang out a voice 
from the bow of a boat, that had on 
the instant stuck its snout round the 
point below us. Before we could 
answer, the yaw], full of enquiring 
messmates, was alongside. 

“ Hillo, Master Sprawl — hillo, 
Master Brail, what sort of an after- 
noon have you spent ?—Slept sound, 
eh ?—But why the devil did you 
keep blazing away and wasting his 
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Majesty’s powder in minute guns in 
thie way tt a F 

“ What were you after the whole 
night’ through, eh ?” sung out old 
Pumpbolt, the master of the Gazelle. 

* Come on board, my lad,” said 
I—* come on board, will ye, and you 
shall hear the whole story.” 

They came on. board, and after 
lengthier explanation than the reader 
would willingly listen to, it was de- 
termined, reinforced as we now 
were, that if we could make out the 
whereabouts of the fort that had so 
annoyed us, we should make a dash 
at it, even were we to have broken 
heads in prospect. As to attacking 
the battery in front, where there was 
no standing ground, it was utterly 
out of the question; so, as the tide 
was now low ebb, and the slaver 
nearly high and dry on the bank, 
although, ia the hole we had dropped 
into, the felucca was floating quietly 
out of cannon-shot, we left her in 
charge of ten hands, and crowding 
the other boats, we gradually drop- 
ped down with the current along 
shore, three in all, the damaged 
boat having been repaired, as al- 
ready mentioned, and with no fewer 
than six-aud-forty seamen and twen- 
ty marines, keeping a bright look- 
out fur the smallest opening in 
the mangroves that could afford an 
entrance. At length we did arrive 
at such an opening ; it was a narrow 
creek about thirty feet broad, over- 

ung with the everlasting man- 
grove, which formed an arch over- 
head by the weaving of the thickly 
leaved branches together, forming a 
shade utterly impervious to the sun’s 
rays. Iwas in the sternmost boat; 
the next to me was commanded by 
the first lieutenant of the frigate, old 
Davie Doublepipe, and as we sculled 
along in the clear creek, for here it 
was translucent as a mountain lake, 
whatever the water might be in the 
river, our boats came close together. 
Sprawl, whose experience of the 
coast, and, in truth, of expeditions of 
this kind, greatly surpassed my own, 
immediately asked me to shift from 
aft where I sat, forward to the stem 
of the boat. The men continued to 
pole along, as there was no room for 
them to ply their oars. 

“ I say, Master Brail,” quoth he 
—(as he sat in the stern-sheets and 
I was stowed away jn the bow of my 
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own boat, we could communicate 
without being oyerheard)— “ why, 
supposing we do carry his position 
—cui bono, what advantageth it us ? 
The slaves, which, when the Midge 
first saw him, and chased him, were 
on board,*are once more back into 
cover, and have all been landed ; so if 
we could even weigh the polacre 
and carry her to Cape Coast, I very 
much fear we should be unable to 
condemn her.” 

“ But the honour and glory?” 
quoth I. 

“ Both be—ahem,” quoth he; “ but 
if you think it an object to have a 
brush, why, come along, it is all the 
day’s work.” 

I was a younger man by ten 
years than our friend, and, boylike, I 
gloried in the opportunity; so we 
again began to scull along the clear 
deep creek, overhung by the same 
luxuriant umbrageous screen of man- 
groves, as impervious to the sun and 
light as if it had been a continuous 
artificial arbour. I cannot describe 
the beauty and coolness of this shade 
—water clear and pellucid as crystal 
under foot; a long distinct view 
through forests of naked mangrove 
stems on each side, while overhead 
there was a perfect screen of green 
leaves, as if the stems of the trees and 
bushes had been merely naked and 
leafless artificial supporters to the 
luxuriant web of verdure that rested 
on the trelliswork formed by the 
interlacing of their boughs aloft, and 
which spread out in a delicious co- 
vering over the whole shore. We 
dislodged innumerable birds of 
every variety, from the tall floating 
ghosilike crane to the chattering pa- 
roquet; and more than one owl flitted 
away from us, and flew up through the 
branches above, until the sun struck 
him, when, with a whirling faf and 
a rustling brush through the topmost 
leaves, he came down overhead like 
a shot, until, restored by the green 
twilight, he recovered himself, and 
once more sailed away along the nar- 
row creek, and disappeared round 
the corner of it ahead of us. In one 
instance, a boy in the bow of my boat 
struck one down with a boat-hook, 
so that the bird fell crack against 
Lieutenant Sprawl’s head as he satin 
the stern-sheets of the boat ahead. 

“ Hillo, Brail, my man,” quoth he, 
“ where away—what are you after?” 
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This narrow canal was absolutely 
alive with fish—they surrounded us 
on all sides; and although we could 
discern some dark suspicious-look- 
ing figures at the bottom, which we 
conjectured to be alligators, still 
there was no perceptible motion 
amongst them,-and we all continued 
quietly to scull along, until the 
headmost boat took the ground for a 
moment, and we all closed bang 
upon her, 

“ What is that ?” sung out old 
Bloody Politeful. 

* Lord only knows,” answered 
the midshipman beside him; when a 
loud snorting noise, approaching to 
aroar, asound thathovered between 
the blowing of a whale and the bel- 
lowing of a bull half choked in a 
marsh, echoed along the green arch. 

“ Now what customer can that 
be?” quoth your humble servant. 

“A hippopotamus,” said one of 
the launch’s crew; and before we 
could hear any thing more, an ani- 
mal with a coarse black leather skin, 
and a most formidable head, about 
the size of a small Highland cow, (it 
must have been but a young one,) 
floundered down the creek past us, 
stirring up the mud as thick as tar 
all round about—but we had other 
work in hand, so he escaped with- 
out a shot. We pulled on, and pre- 
sently, the mangroves settled down 
right across the narrow creek, twist- 
ing their snake-like branches to- 
gether intoan impervious net. They 
were still entirely leafless below, and 
the topmost branches alone gave out 
foliage, as if their bare black tortu- 
ous boughs had been an arbour sup- 
porting a covering of superb vines. 
But all this I have described already. 
Ahead our course was thus most 
effectually stopped, but a small 
muddy path branched off to the 
right, and we determined to follow 
it. 

It appeared a good deal poached, 
as if from the passing of a number 
of Py my recently along it; and we 
had not proceeded above twenty 
yards when we came upon a spare 
studding-sail boom, to which some 
heavy weight had been attached, for 
two slings were fastened round it, 
shewing, by the straight and wire- 
like appearance of the rope, how se- 

vere the strain had been; and the 
spar itself was broken in the midst, 
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as if the weight attached to it had 
been more than it could bear. 

“ Aha,” thought I, “we are get- 
ting near the earth of the fox any 
how—the scent is high.” 

We carried on. The path conti- 
nued cut up to a great degree, but 
no other evidences of our being on 
the proper trail occurred ; and as we 
could not fall in with a tree tall 
enough to afford us a glimpse of the 
lay of the land about us, had we 
ascended it, we had no alternative 
but to stand on. ‘ 

“ No chance of doing any good 
here,” grumbled an old quartermas- 
ter, close to where I was, strugglin 
nearly knee-deep in mud. “ We 
catch nothing but fever here.” 

“ Hillo,” said a little middy, as we 
braced up sharp round a right- 
angled corner of the pestiferous 
path—* hillo, the road stops here ;” 
and so it certainly appeared to do 
about pistol-shot, or nearer, ahead 
of us,*where a mound of what 
seemed green furze bushes was heap- 
ed up about six feet high across the - 
path. Whether this was a casual 
interruption thrown up by the na« 
tives, or an impediment cast in our 
way by our concealed amigos, 1, 
could not tell. A loud barking of. 
dogs was now heard ahead of us— 
and presently a halt was called, and 
the word was passed along to see 
that the priming of the muskets was 
dryand sound ; and all of us instinct- 
ively drew his cutlass a finger’s 
breadth or so from its sheath, to see 
that it would come readily to one’s 
hand, should need be. The first lieu- 
tenant, who, disdaining the common 
ship cutlass, had buckled on a most 
enormous Andrea Ferrara with a 
huge rusty basket-hilt, advanced 
boldly towards the enclosure, when 
a smocth-faced, very handsome dark 
young man suddenly raised his head 
above the green defence—* Que 
quieren ustedes, amigos mios?”’ 

“ What’s that to you,” rejoined I; 
“ give usaclear road, my darling, or 
maybe we shall cooper you, after a 
very comical fashion.” 

I had scarcely uttered the words 
when a discharge of grape flew over 
our heads, crashing amongst the 


branches, and sending them down 

in a shower on our heads, while all 

the neighbouring trees, like Jacob’s 

wands, became, in the twinkling of 
Y 
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au eye, patched with white spots, 
from the rasping of the grape-shot. 
*“ Forward,” shouted Bavie Dou- 
blepipe—“ follow me, men,” when— 
rattle—a platoon of musketry was 
fired at us. The grape had missed, 
from'a wrong elevation of the gun; not 
so the small arms—two of our party 
were shot dead and three wound- 
ed; but the spring was neverthe- 
less made. We scrambled across the 
brushwood that had been heaped on 
the road, and over the stockade, 
about six feet high, that it masked, 
and presently found ourselves in the 
—- of thirty determined fel- 
ows, who were working like fiends 
in the endeavour to slew round se- 
ven eighteen- pound carronades, that 
had been mounted on a stage of loose 
planks, and pointed towards the ri- 
ver. Apparently they had been un- 
able to accomplish this with more 
than one, the gun that had just 
been fired, which had slid off the 
stage, and was now useless, from 
the giving way or rather sinking of 
the timber which constituted the 
platform, in the mud, two of the 
number having already, in the at- 
tempt, capsized and sunk right out 
of sight in the semisolid black filth, 
which hereabout composed the bank 
of the river. So aid from the can- 
non they now had none; but never 
did men shew amore daring front— 
they stood their ground, exchan- 
~~ for blow most manfully. 
e fort or battery was a stock- 
aded enclosure, about fifty yards 
square. Towards the river face, there 
was a platform, composed of loose 
planks, which were bedded ona quick- 
sand of running mud, (being half an 
Irishman, I hope the phrase is pa- 
tent to me,) on which were mount- 
ed, as already stated, seven carron- 
ades, eighteen-pounders ; and the 
brushwood between them and the 
river grew so thick and close, that 
the water could not be seen, al- 
though opposite the muzzle of each 
cannon the leaves were scorched 
and blackened, and the stems shew- 
ed the white splinter marks of the 
shot. The wooden stage extended 
about twelve feet in breadth land- 
ward, but beyond it the whole inside 
of the fort was black soft mud, 
which, on the side farthest 
from the river, a the stumps 
of the haggled brushwood, where it 
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had been cleared by che hatehe+ 
while branches were th:ckly stieW@@2# 
on the surface nearer’ 4ie platform, 
to afford a footing acress it. Bur 
these branches had been removec 
for a space of ten feet, at the spo 
where we boarded, and the slimy » 
ground appeared there poached into 
a soft paste, so that no footing might 
be afforded to an attacking force. 
About thirty desperadoes, as already 
mentioned, were busily engaged on 
the platform, endeavouring to slew 
the carronades round, so as to face the 
point of attack. ‘They were all arm- 
ed with boarding pikes, or cutlasses, 
while several had large brass bell- 
mouthed ¢trabucos, or blunderbus- 
ses, which threw five or six musket- 
balls at a discharge. Most of them 
were naked to their trowsers, and 
they all wore a blue, yellow, or red 
sash drawn tight round the waist, 
through which several had pistols 
stuck; while their heads were cover- 
ed, in general, by a blue cloth cap, 
like a long stocking, to the end of 
which was fastened a thick silk or 
woollen tassel, either hanging down 
the back, or falling over the side of 
the head. Those who wore shirts 
had them of a woollen striped stuff, 
common amongst the Biscayan boat- 
men. One elderly man—a large 
athletic Hercules of a fellow, bare- 
headed, and very bald, with his 
trowsers rolled up to his knees, 
displaying his dark brawny legs 
and naked feet, dressed in one of 
the aforesaid striped shirts, and 
who wore a broad-brimmed, narrow 
conical-crowned hat, with a flaming 
red riband tied round it close to the 
spreading brim, and with a ¢rabuco 
in his hand, the piece held in a way 
that it might be instantly levelled at 
us—stood in advance of the others. 
These ferocious-looking rascals had 
most formidable auxiliaries, in three 
Spanish blood-hounds, as yet held in 
leather Jeashes, but who were jump- 
ing and struggling, open-mouthed, 
and barking, and panting to get at 
us, until they were almost strangled, 
while their eyes were straining in 
their heads, or rather starting from 
their sockets, and the foam was 
dashed right and left from their coal- 
black muzzles. They were most 


superb creatures, al! three of a bright 
Colour, and about the height of a 
tall English stag-hound, but much 
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sey, as if ghere had been a cross 
of the bull-de, ‘n their blood. The 
moment Lieutenant Sprawl stuck his 
/ yeryremarkablesnout over the stock- 
«gg, several of us having scrambled 
up a-breast of him, the man who 
was apparently the leader of the 
party hailed— 

“ Que quieren ustedes—somos Espa- 
nioles—y unde esta la guerra entre uste- 
des t nosotros?” 

He was answered by a volley 
from all our pieces, and half-a-dozen 
of us tumbled down, right into the 
soft mud; those who had the luck 
to fall on their feet sank to their 
knees in an instant, whilst several 
who fell head foremost, left a beau- 
tiful cast of their phrenological deve- 
lopements in the mire. We strug- 
gled with all our might, you may 
imagine, to extricate ourselves, but 
three out of the group were instant- 
ly pinned in their clay moulds, by 
the boarding pikes of the slaver’s 
crew, and died miserably where 
they fell, while several others were 
wounded by shot; but our fellows 
continued to pour in after us, and 
there we soon were, thirty men at the 
fewest, struggling, and shouting, and 
blazing away, using the dead bodies 
of our fallen comrades as stepping- 
stones, to advance over, while about 
fifteen more, as a reserve under lit- 
tle Binnacle, had perched themselves 
on the top of the stockade in our 
rear, and kept pouring in a most 
destructive fire over our heads; 
while the yells of the men, and 
the barking and ag ia ang, of the 
dogs, who had now been let loose, 
and who were indiscriminately at- 
tacking whoever was next them, 
were appalling in the highest degree. 

The men who so manfully op- 
posed us, it was our duty and our 
glory to encounter; but the dogs 
were the devil,—altogether out of 
our reckoning. It was curious to see 
those who feared not the face of man, 
hanging back when attacked by one 
of the blood-hounds. So our anta- 
gonists, although so largely over- 
matched in numbers, had, from the 
ferocity of their allies, and the sound- 
ness of their footing, the advantage 
over us, and. made good their posi- 
tion on the wooden stage, where 
they were in the act of at length 
getting another of the carronades, no 

oubt loaded with grape, slewed 
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round and pointed at us, when five 
marines, who had scrambled through 
the brake, took them in flank, and at- 
tacked them on the sea face, with un- 
exampled fury. The sergeant of the 
party instantly shot the leader of the 
Spanish crew, the powerful and ver 
handsome man already mentioned, 
between the shoulders, and he fell 
forward right on the top of me. Still. 
in my dreams I often fancy that I 
feel the convulsive clutches of the 
dying man, and the hot blood gurg« 
ling trom his mouth, down my 4 
and the choking gasps, and the death 
quiver. 

I was stunned, and must have 
been overlaid some time, for when I 
wriggled myself clear of the horrible 
load, our fellows had already gained 
the platform, led by old Davie 
Doublepipe, who was laying about 
him with his rusty weapon like a 
Paladin of old, at one moment shred- 
ding away showers of twigs from the 
branches that overhung us; at an- 
other inflicting deep and deadly 
gashes on his antagonists, his sword 
raining blood as he whirled it round 
his head, flashing like lightning, 
while his loud growl, like the roari 
of the surf after a gale, alternate 
rapidly with his ¢oot/etoo, that gushed 
shrill and sharp from out the infernal 
noise and smoke and blaze of the tu-. 
mult. Presently the Gazelles and 
Midges closed hand to hand with 
their antagonists, and the next minute 
the survivors of the latter fairly 
turned tail, and fled along a narrow 
path, equally muddy as the one we 
had entered by, where many of them 
stuck up to the knees, and were there 
shot down by our people, but no at- 
tempt was made to follow them. A 
number of men had been terribly 
torn by the bloodhounds, who, when 
their masters had fled, noble brutes 
as they were, stood gasping and 
barking at the entrance of the open- 
ing, covering their retreat as it were 
—spouting out.in a bound or two 
towards us every now and then, and 
immediately retiring, and yelling 
and barking at the top of their pipes. 
I was going to fire, when the Scotch 
corporal of marines, already intro- 
duced on the scene, took the liberty 
of putting in his oar, ‘‘ Beg pardon, 
Mr Brail, but let abee for let abee 
with mad dogs and daft folk, is 
an auld but a very true adage.” I 
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looked with an enquiring eye at the 
poor fellow, who appeared worn to 
the bone with illness, so that I was 
46 res to understand how Sprawl 

ad brought him with him; but I 
took his hint, and presently the ca- 
nine rear-guard beat a retreat, and 
all was quiet for a time. 

We now spiked the cannon and 
capsized them into the mud, where 
they instantly sank, and I had time to 
look around on the scene of conflict. 
There lay six of our people stark 
and stiff, countersunk into the soft 
mud, which in two instances was gra- 
dually settling over the bodies in a 
bloody mire, while four wounded men 
were struggling to extricate them- 
selves from the tenacious clay, and 
endeavouring to attain the hard foot- 
ing of the platform of planks. Three 
of them, with the assistance of their 
messmates, did accomplish this, but 
the fourth was too badly hurt, and 
too faint from the loss of blood, to 
persevere, and in despair threw him- 
self back, gasping on the bloody 
quagmire. 

* What is that?” said I, while 
half a dozen dropping shots sparkled 
out from beneath the thick jungle, 
and at the very instant one of the 
boat-keepers stuck his head over the 
stockade. 

* The tide has left us, sir, and 
the mouth of the creek has not six 
zoches of water init, sir. The boats 
must stick hard and fast until next 
flood.” 

Startling enough this. What was 
to be done. To retreat, for the time, 
was out of the question, so we had 
no chance but in a forward demon- 
stration. ‘ 
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“ After these miscreants, men,” 
cried I, having previously ordered 
ten hands back to cover the boats 
—* after them, and drive them from 
the jungle.” 

“Hurrah!” We shoved along the 
narrow path through which the 
enemy had vanished, and the first 
thing we overtook was one poor 
devil shot through the neck, writhing 
in agony, and endeavouring to extri- 
cate himself from the slough. He 
was thrust through on the instant, as 
unceremoniously as if he had been 
a crushed beetle. A little farther on 
we encountered in another small 
by-track that took away to the left 
of us, three other men, evidently 
part of the gang, who had been pep- 
pering us from beneath the covert of 
the bushes. These were shot down 
where they stood, and | cannot for- 
get the imploring glances of the 
poor fellows as they vainly beseeched 
our mercy, and the fearful sight of 
their stretching themselves out, and 
failing crash back amongst the 
branches when we fired. Two of 
them seemed to fall at once quite 
dead amongst the bloody leaves, but 
the third, shrieking aloud, had wres- 
tled himself a fathom or two into 
the brake before he received his 
quietus from a marine, who walked 
close up to him, and shot him through 
the heart. Still we heard the shouts 
of the rest of the party who had re- 
treated, and were now well ahead of 
us, and we pushed on in pursuit— 
when al] at once, as if I had been 
struck by the levin-brand, a flash of 
light blazed across my eyes, and I 
came to the ground by the run. 





LINES WRITTEN IN ANTICIPATION OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S ELECTION 
TO THE CHANCELLORSHIP OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


Ricu in the wreaths of Glory’s race, full run, 
Sated with spoils,—transcendent WELLINGTON, 
One trophy yet awaited thee; one band 

Of laurel, yet ungather’d at thy hand. 

Twine it about thy front, in Oxford’s name, 

To crown her honours and complete thy fame ; 
Stamp thy bold brows with Oxford’s sacred sign, 


Champion of Christendom !—by right ’tis thine. 


January 22, 1834. 


W. G. 
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THE TRADES’ UNIONS. 


Every man of common observa- 
tion must now see to what the head- 
strong passion for innovation is ra- 
pidly Jeading. It is in vain to con- 
ceal, it would be folly to attempt to 
deny, that, under the influence of 
the prodigious changes of recent 
times, a spirit has been nurtured, 
which at length threatens the very 
elements of society with dissolution. 
As long as the lower orders were de- 
luded by the cry for Reform; aslong 
as they were infatuated enough to 
believe that, by supporting the Whigs 
in office, they would convert the age 
of iron into that of gold; as long as 
they were deceived by the assurance, 
that, by obtaining the command of 
the Legislature, they would readily 
find a remedy for all their sufferings, 
they were kept tolerably quiet, as 
against their rulers, and their fury 
turned exclusively upon their devo- 
ted opponents of the Conservative 
party. Now, however, that device 
will no longer answer its purpose. 
The battle has been fought; the vic- 
tory has been emg Tory misrule 
is at end; Whig wisdom and libe- 
rality have been for three years and 
a half in full operation ; and the peo- 
ple naturally ask, what is the end of 
these things ? What have we gained 
by all the efforts we have made? 
Where are the fields, the wages, the 
sme which were promised us ? 

inding that they have gained no- 
thing by all they have done, that 
wages are as low, taxes as burden- 
some, employment as scarce, suffer- 
ing as general, as before the arrival 
of the promised millennium, they re- 
turn in gloomy discontent to their 
. firesides, and, throwing aside all 
confidence in public men, and all 
hope of relief derived from the Le- 
gislature, sternly resolve to take the 
matter into their own hands, and, 


by the force of numbers, and the ter- 
ror of combination, obtain that in- 
stant and practical relief, which they 
have sought in vain in the delusive 
theories of their deceivers. 

The Trapes’ Unions, therefore, 
which have now spread with such 
portentous rapidity through the 
whole country ; which have arrayed 
millions of Englishmen in combina- 
tion against the authority of law, 
and the order of society; which 
threaten to overwhelm industry by 
the accumulation of numbers, and 
extinguish opposition by the terrors 
of self-authorized punishment ;* 
which lay the axe to the root of the 
national resources, by suspending 
the labour by which it is created, 
and lock up the fountains of pros- 
perity, by paralysing the capital 
which must maintain its producers, 
are a natural and inevitable, but not 
uninstructive step in the progress of 
revolution. They indicate, and that, 
too, in a voice of thunder, the arri- 
val of the period when the vanity 
of hope has been felt, and the false- 
hood of promises experienced ; 
when the hollowness of professions 
has become apparent, and the selfish- 
ness of ambition manifested itself ; 
when Whigaristocracy can no longer 
employ the multitude as the instru- 
ments of its will, and democratic 
flattery can no longer supply the 
want of real relief. The manufac- 
turing classes seem now resolved to 
take the matter into their own 
hands; they disdain to make any 
appeal to their own Legislature, or 
give any instructions to their darling 
representatives ; but boldly fixing a 
rate of wages, a period of labour, 
and a set of regulations for them- 
selves, they bid open defiance to all 
the constituted authorities in the 
state, and invite Government and 








* We are aware that all the respectable organs of the Trades’ Unions disclaim 
acts of violence; but experience has proved, that while they exist, they cannot be 


numbers over helpless industry. 


prevented, and that, practically, whatever they may say, they amount to a tyranny of 


their masters into an open con- 
test with millions of desperate men, 
upon whose labour great part of the 
national resources is dependent. 

This fearful revolutionary system, 
therefore, need excite no surprise 
in any thinking mind; we have long 
foreseen it, and foretold it, in this 
Magazine, an hundred times over. 
It is the reaction of experience and 
suffering against the delusive hopes 
nursed bythe predictions and changes 
of former times; the proclamation, 
in the hundred-mouthed trumpet of 
the national voice, of the vanity of 
all former innovations; the public 
admission, that, from the regenerated 
py emp the people have nothing 
to hope; and that, for any real alle- 
viation of their sufferings, they must 
look to their own right arms and 
their own firm resolution. It is to 
be regarded as a natural and neces- 
sary step in the progress of the dis- 
ease under which we are labouring ; 
as the painful, but inevitable and 
well-foretold result of the insane in- 
novations of which we have so long 
been the victims; and as indicating 
that step to amendment at least 
which arises from a pean of 
the deadly tendency of the remedies 
which have hitherto been adminis- 
tered. 

The people, indeed, are not, for 
the most part, aware of this; they 
would not admit, if it was put to 
them, that their present distresses, 
which have prompted them to form 
these formidable combinations, are 
the natural result of the bitter 
disappointment experienced from 
the contrast between the promises 
which were held out to them, and 
the results which have attended the 
measures which were pursued ; they 
would perhaps answer, if such a 
thing was seriously stated in their 
presence, that it was not because 
their rulers are, but because they 
are not democratic, that their confi- 
dence in them is gone; and that the 
substantial benefits which they were 
told would follow the Reform Bill 
can never now be hoped for, until 
the nest of Whig rotten boroughs is 
as thoroughly exterminated as that 
of Tory has been, and Annual Par- 
liaments, Universal Su e, and 
Vote by Ballot, have completely 
and finally admitted the people to 
the full powers and blessings of self- 
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overnment. All this, we have no 

oubt, they would say ; and all this, 
we have no doubt, they sincerely 
believe. It is not the vanity of de- 
mocratic principles and self-govern- 
ment which is as yet felt and de- 
monstrated by the existence of the 
Trades’ Unions; it is the vanity of 
the Reform Bill, and the ruinous 
tendency of bide | measures, which 
is proved to have been experienced ; 
it is the loud voice of the manufac- 
turing classes, at whose instigation, 
and, professedly, for whose behoof, 
all the changes were made, which is 
heard, announcing that they have 
been cheatéd and deceived, and that 
direct self-government can alone 
admit them to the social benefits to 
which they are entitled. 

That the true friends of the work- 
ing classes are the Conservatives,— 
that their worst enemies are the de- 
magogues who lure them by the 
voice of flattery to perdition, must 
be obvious from the consideration, 
that labour and industry of every 
sort can only flourish during the sun- 
shine of tranquillity and ease, and 
that they necessarily wither and die 
amidst the storms and the agitation 
of Revolution. If a tree is cut down, 
the leaves and distant branches are 
the first to wither; and they lan- 
guish and die long before any symp- 
toms of decay appear in the stem and 
larger branches, because the sap 
which vivifies the whole is first 
stopped in its ascent to the farthest 
extremities. It is the same with the 
circulation of capital through the not 
less extensive and curiously con- 
structed filaments of society. If any 
shock is given to the heart, the work- 
ing classes are the first to suffer, 
because they are the last whom the 
life-blood reaches, they receive it in 
the smallest quantities, and have the 
least stock to enable them to subsist 
during its interruption. The rich, 
by a cessation of credit, or a sus 
pension of industry, may be abridg- 
ed of their luxuries; the middling 
ranks straitened in their comforts ; 
but the labouring poor are instantly 
deprived of bread, and thrown with- 
out employment upon the world, 
disabled, by the same cause which 
has prostrated them, from adminis- 
tering any effectual relief. 

The stageinthe progress of innova- 
tion, which the simultaneous growth 
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of the Trades’ Unions in all parts of 
the country proves to have arisen, 
is observable in every other convul- 
sion of a similar kind which has yet 
desolated the world. It corresponds 
to the revolt of the 10th August in 
the first French Revolution ; the 
effort, as Mignet tells us, of the 
working-classes to shake off the 
burgher aristocracy who had got 
possession of the legislature, and 
who were determined to obtain for 
themselves those benefits which had 
so long been held out to them by the 
demagogues to whom they had lent 
ear. It corresponds to the revolt of 
Lyons in November, 1831, when the 
starving weavers of that great manu- 
facturing city rose in open revolt 
ogres the revolutionary authorities 
of Louis Philippe, and were only 
subdued by Marshal Soult and the 
Duke of Orleans, at the head of a 
greater force than fought the Duke 
of Wellington at Toulouse ; or the 
great revolt of the Parisian opera- 
tives at the Cloister of St Merri in 
June, 1832, which was only crushed 
by a mightier military array than glit- 
tered on the field of Jena or Aus- 
terlitz. The pacific habits and more 


orderly character of our working-. 


classes will, it is to be hoped, give a 
very different character to this stage 
of the disease in the British Isles 
from what obtained amidst the fier- 
cer passions and militar, ideas of 
their southern neighbours: but the 
crisis is the same; it has arisen from 
the same deep-rooted disappoint- 
ment at the deceit and delusions of 
which they have been the victims, 
and will be attended in the end, if 
not firmly coerced, with effects not 
one whit less disastrous. 

Few of our readers are acquainted 
with the real objects of these formi- 
dable Associations, or the manner in 
which they are levelled, not merely 
against the rights of their masters, 
and the general authority of law, 
but the whole principles of religion 
and moralit¥ by which society is 
held together—by which the strong 
are prevented from tyrannising over 
the weak—and civilisation is pre- 
vented from relapsing into the anar- 
chy and bloodshed of savage life. 
We shall give, therefore, a few quo- 
tations to illustrate the extent of the 
danger which now threatens society, 
and the perilous and seducing na- 
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ture of the principles which theee 
regenerators of society are pouring 
into the minds of our manufactu- 
ring population. 

obbett tells us, in one of his re- 
cent numbers, that 


“ Their intention is to take the governe 
ment of the country entirely into their own 
hands, The view which they take of our 
present political situation is something 
like this: both Houses of Parliament, 
they say, have been most actively engaged 
in doing whatever they could to bring 
down the old fabric of society, and they 
have succeeded so well, that none of the 
political parties can much longer support 
it. Were the producing classes not pre- 
pared with effective conservative measures, 
Tories, Whigs, and Radicals would soon 
be in inextricable confusion. The pro- 
ducing classes, viewing matters in this 
light, state their object to be to take their 
own affairs into their own hands; and 
by taking their own affairs, they are pere 
fectly aware that they cannot avoid at 
the same time taking the affairs of the 
non-producers also into their own hands ; 
the management of which latter will de- 
pend on the particular arrangements which 
the producers may determine to adopt. 
These are no trivial objects to have in 
view, namely, to reverse the state ma- 
chine so far that the producer may go- 
vern the capitalist, and to make the capi- 
talist minister to the wants and pleasures 
of the producers, instead of the producers 
to the capitalists! In this state of things, 
and with a body of men in the commu- 
nity holding these doctrines, it becomesa 
matter of serious consideration for both 
the Government and the public to ascere 
tain their probable result if the course 
marked out be followed up. There have 
been Trades’ Unions in existence for some 
length of time; many of them rich, and 


-partaking of the nature of benefit socie- 


ties. But the Trades’ Union, which is 
now attracting so much attention, is a 
thing of very recent origin, arising, in 
some degree, out of the Political Unions, 
But the former being dissatisfied with 
the conduct of the latter, and looking 
upon them as the creature of the middle 
classes, they have followed the steps of the 
working classes in France, who soon came 
to view the Girondists as a class who aimed 
at monopolizing all the benefits of the Revo- 
lution, and keeping the working class in 
the same state in which they found them. 
The General Congress of the Union has 
already twice assembled, once at Birming- 
ham, and once in London, and it is said 
that another meeting is to be convened 
early in 1834, at Barnsley, with the de- 
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sign of a general strike throughout the 
whole country.” 


If further proof be required, take © 


the following extract from the decla- 
ration of one of those societies :— 


* Soctan Rerormers. All human 
beings are good by nature. Ignorance is 
the only Devil that exists, or ever did 
exist. Vice is nothing else but ignorance. 
Truth leads to virtue and happiness. The 
character of every human being is formed 
for him, and not by him.” If the above be 
true, all those that examine for them- 
selves will find every religion taught in the 
world by the different Priests, is founded 
on error and in direct opposition to truth 
and nature ; hence have followed priest- 
craft, war, law or injustice, aristocracy, 
and every drone that exists on the labour 
of the industrious many,” &c. &c. 


The design then is evident ; and as 
aspecimen of the extent to which 
it has already been adopted, we wiil 
quote one or two of the resolutions 
of acombination formed in Manches- 
ter, and called “ The Society for Pro- 
moting National Regeneration.” 


“]. That it is desirable that all who 
wish to see society improved, and confu- 
sion avoided, should endeavour to assist 
the working classes to obtain ‘ for eight 
hours’ work the present full day’s wages,’ 
such eight hours to be performed be- 
tween the hours of six in the morning and 
six in the evening ; and that this new re- 
gulation should commence on the first 
day of March next. 3. That persons be 
immediately appointed from among the 
workmen to visit their _fellow-workmen in 
each trade, manufacture, and employment, 
in every district of the kingdom, for the 
purpose of communicating with them on 
the subject of the above resolutions, and 
of inducing them to determine upon their 
adoption. 9. That the workmen and 
their friends use their utmost efforts to 
obtain further subscriptions, and that all 
well-disposed females be respectfully re- 
quested cordially to co-operate in this un- 
dertaking.” 

These men are fully aware of their 
own power. In illustration of this, 
we subjoin the following quotation 
from the Trades’ Union Gazette of 
Glasgow, Feb, 1, 1834. 


“ Power or tHe Tranes’ Unions. 

“ Their’s will not be insurrection ; it 
will be simply passive resistance. ©The 
men may remain at leisure; there «is, 
and can be, no law to compel them, to 
work against their will. They may walk 


the streets or fields with their arms fold-. 
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ed, they will wear no swords, carry no 
muskets, assemble no train of artillery, 
seize upon uo fortified places. They will 
present no column for an army to attack, 
no multitude for the riot-ar ito disperse. 
They merely abstain, when their funds 
are sufficient, from going to work for one 
week, or one month, through the three 
kingdoms; ard what happens in conse- 
quence? Bills are dishonoured, the Ga- 
zette teems with bankruptcies—capital is 
destroyed—the revenue fails—the system 
of government falls into confusion, and 
every link in the chain which binds society 
together is broken in a moment by this inert 
conspiracy of the poor against the rich.” 


What their religious principles are 
may be judged of from the following 
assages in the Prospectus of a new 
aper about to be set up in Glasgow, 
to be entitled “Tue Freeruinker.” 


“ The objects which the projectors have 
in view, are, chiefly, the establishment of 
an organ for the expression of free, un- 
fettered opinions—opinions ranging to 
the utmost latitude of thought; the vin- 
dication of such of the opinions referred 
to as are founded in Reason and Philoso- 
phy, from the false charges and aspersions 
of bigotry and self-interest; and the ap- 
plication of an unerring test to the most 
approved and vaunted arguments wm fa- 
vour of Theology. 

Discussions and disquisitions, how- 
ever, are not to preclude less weighty 
matters. The lighter arms of satire and 
ridicule must not be allowed to remain 
inactive, while follies and absurdities call 
for their employment, although the shafts 
should occasionally be borrowed from the 
quiver of a Taylor, a Byron, ora Vul- 
taire. 

“ Shares, Five Shillings each. 
of each Number, 11d.” 


Let no one be so deluded as to sup- 
pose that these resolutions are likely 
to prove a dead letter, or that the 
utmost danger is not to be anticipa- 
ted from the combinations in fur- 
therance of these objects which have 
now sprung up in all the manufac- 
turing districts of the country. Their 
organization is complete ; their num- 
bers are prodigious; the talent which 
directs them is considerable; the de- 
votion which generally prevails to 
the cause is unbounded. It is well 
obsérved, in a recent number of an 
able and intelligent provincial pa- 
per, the Stirling Journal— 


“ Not. only. is the machinery well adapt- 
ed, but its effects. are fearfully powerful, 
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In ‘Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Paisley, Bolton, and almost every other 
manufacturing town, there is hardly a 
manufacturer who is allowed to say what 
he will pay for the work done for him ; 
and there is hardly a manufactory to be 
found into which a workman can dare 
enter, who has not previously become a 
member of the Combination. The state 
of things is a frightful one, and it is ren- 
dered doubly hideous from the fact, that 
it has arisen out of the vile misconduct of 
the faction now nominally holding the 
reins of Government. Lord Grey, Lord 
Althorp, and Lord Brougham, the cor- 
respondents of the Birmingham Political 
Unions, can have no right to find fault 
with Regenerators of their Country. John 
Fielden and Robert Owen, and their col- 
leagues, are only acting precisely upon the 
plan laid down by Lord Brougham and 
the Sociely for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. The Crisis and Penny Ma- 
gazine are of a family ; and the London 
University, as originally conceived, desti- 
tute of Christianity, is a fit precursor of 
the doctrines of the Social Reformers.” — 
Stirling Journal, Jan. 17, 1834. 


The enormous danger and peril- 
ous consequences of these Trades’ 
Unions, have now attracted the at- 
tention of the steadiest advocates of 
the Movement; of those who were 
loudest in their outcry against the 
former system of government, and 
the most vehement supporters of the 
Reform Bill, Sir Daniel Sandford, 
whose eloquent declamations in fa- 
vour of the Bill are still ringing in 
our ears—whose name is indelibly 
associated in our minds with the 
words “ Oligarchy—Oligarchy—Oli- 
garchy,” which he so liberally pour- 
ed forth to an admiring operative 
audience two years ago, has address- 
ed the following admirable observa- 
tions to the Liberator Journal of 
Glasgow, the great organ of the 
Trades’ Unions in the West of Scot- 
land; and thus illustrates the effect 
of the Constitutional Revolution 
which he so warmly advocated. 

“TI do not presume to condemn the 
general principle of combinations among 
workmen for the sake of mutual protec- 
tion. No liberal man will assert that 
they should not, on the contrary, be en- 
couraged to consult together for their own 
interest, and to maintain associations for 
the promotion of their common welfare. 
I approved of the repeal of the law for- 
merly directed against such combinations, 
and would oppose its re-enactment, But, 
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conceding this wise and wholesome prin- 
ciple, the Unions must not be surprised 
if disinterested persons should see much 
to blame in some of their avowed objects, 
and in: the means of attaining them, which 
they openly or tacitly countenance. I 
esteem it, for example, a most unreasons 
able object to propose a universal reduc- 
tion of the time of labour to eight hours 
a-day. This is a portion of time decidedly 
below the physical powers of man, and 
the period of his daily toil in the freest 
regions of the earth ; it is below the ave- 
rage of the exhausting labours of the 
learned professions ; and it is inadequate 
to maintain the manufactures and com- 
merce of the country. I call it an at- 
tempt equally illegal and immoral, when 
force or insult is employed to swell the 
ranks of the Unions, by the coercion of 
those who do not already belong to them. 
The Liberator will not deny, that in some 
quarters frightful acts of violence have 
been committed ; and I have looked in 
vain for any strong mark of disapproba- 
tion of these acts on the part of the 
united workmen. Far from perceiving 
such evidence of true manly feeling, I 
find in the Liberator itself, (a great 
organ of the Unions,) bitter expressions 
of scorn and resentment levelled at those 
who, in the exercise of an undoubted 
privilege, have abstained from joining 
them, or have thought fit to leave them, 
This I cannot avoid designating as the 
tyranny of the multitude; and that man is 
ill versed in history and in morals, who 
does not hold the tyranny of the many to 
be equally hateful with the tyranny of the 
Sew.” 


Let us not deceive ourselves; the 
great contest between the working 
classes and their employers, between 
capital and numbers, which Sir Da- 
niel now so eloquently deplores, is 
apronnt, and cannot be averted. 

is darling Reform Bill has render- 
ed itinevitable. The operative work- 
men feel that they have been decei- 
ved; that the Whigs have merely 
used them as a ladder to raise them- 
selves, and that, having gained, by 
their aid, the command of the Legis- 
lature, they are now quite willing to 
let their valued associates grovel in 
the dust. It is the sense, the bitter 
and universal sense of this deception 
of which they have been the victims, 
which has produced the ied ge- 
neral spread of Trades’ Unions ; in 





other words, of immense associations . 


of working men, to obtain, by a_si- 


multanéous strike over all parts o 
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the country, and the terror which 
the display of physical strength can 
hardly fail to produce, those extraor- 
dinary practical advantages which 
the general condition of the labour 
market will not permit them to ob- 
tain, but which were falsely held 
out to them as the immense boon 
which they would certainly obtain 
by the change in the Constitution of 
Parliament. 

If any one doubts that this has 
been the real cause of the present 
frightful schism which has split so- 
ciety asunder, let him take up any 
of the newspapers or periodical 
journals which advocated the cause 
of Reform three years ago. He will 
there find, that the whole evils of the 
country, theoretical and practical, 
were constantly laid on the shoulders 
of the Boroughmongers ; that it was 
uniformly and invariably maintained, 
that the resources of the nation were 
unbounded, and the career of pros- 
perity which opened before it unli- 
mited, if it could only shake off the 
monstrous load of the Aristocracy ; 
that Relief from Taxation, Increase of 
Wages, Fall of Prices,and Diminution 
of Poor’s Rates, were held out as the 
immediate and necessary effect of a 
Reform in the Legislature, and that 
all persons who presumed to doubt 
these exhilarating prospects were 
forthwith stigmatized as the tools of 
the Boroughmongers, as influenced 
by no other feeling but a desire to 
fatten on the spoils of the nation, 
and fit to be dealt with in no other 
way, but with the brickbat and the 
bludgeon, to be plastered with mud, 
or ducked in horseponds. It was 
this infernal cry, issuing from nine- 
tenths of the Press, and re-echoed by 
nineteen-twentieths of the popular 
orators, which procured the return 
of the Parliament of May, 1831,which 
extinguished the British Constitu- 
tion. It was the same false and de- 
lusive cry which roused the labour- 
ing classes in such multitudes to 
overawe the House of Peers, when 
they nobly clung to the ark of their 
forefathers, in May, 1832, What else 
enabled Mr Attwood to assemble 
70,000 workmen in the neighbour- 
hood of Birmingham, when the Bill 
was under deliberation in the House 
of Peers; and wrought them up to 
such a pitch of exasperation, that it 
is now admitted they were ready 
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to have risen in rebellion against the 
Duke of Wellington if he had re- 
tained the seals of office, after the 
resignation of Earl Grey, and were 
on the point of shaking suciety to 
atoms by a run, got up for political 
purposes, on the Bank ? as it to 
elevate the Whig Aristocracy at the 
expense of the Tory; to create 
close boroughs in the North, while 
it extinguished them in the South; 
to secure Calne and destroy Old 
Sarum; to create North Shields, 
while it gave the death-blow to Gat- 
ton; to give an hundred thousand 
a-year to the Greylings, and take it 
from the partisans of the former ad- 
ministration, that all this was done ? 
No: it was the prospect of substan- 
tial relief from distress; the belief 
that the hidden cause of the univer- 
sal suffering, which every one felt, 
but no one could explain, was now 
brought to light; the promises every- 
where repeated, the assurances con- 
stantly given, the prospect invariably 
held forth of a real and important 
amelioration of circumstances from 
the proposed measure, which pro- 
duced the general, the otherwise in- 
explicable delusion in its favour. 
Now that the experiment has been 
made, and the reality of the promi- 
ses uniformly held forth put to the 
test, it is universally seen how de- 
plorably all classes have been duped 
by their deceivers. The agricultu- 
rists, who were told, that all their dis- 
tresses were owing to the Borough- 
mongers, and that high prices, low 
rents, and plentiful employment 
would to a certainty follow the pass- 
ing of the Bill, now find themselves 
plunged deeper than ever in distress, 
with wheat down at 50s. the quarter, 
and the pees of aspeedy Repeal 
of the Corn Laws, which will retain 
it permanently on an average even 
below that ruinously low standard. 
The manufacturers, who were uni- 
versally assured that high wages, 
steady employment, and low prices, 
would certainly follow the overthrow 
of the Boroughmongers, now find 
themselves worse off than ever; with 
low prices, indeed, but still lower 
wages, and with a less command of 
the necessaries and conveniences 
of life than they had under any 
former period of their history. Hear 
what the Editor of the Liberator, 
and the organ of the Glasgow ope- 
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ratives, says of their present condi- 
tion, nearly two years after the pass- 
ing of Mazima Charta, We do not 
vouch for the accuracy of the state- 
ment, we merely give it as we find 
it, to illustrate the sense entertained 
by the operatives of the working of 
the great healing measure. 


“ There are upwards of fifty thousand 
families in the West of Scotland, at this 
moment, whose average income does not 
exceed seven shillings weekly for each ! 
Parcel out that miserable pittance into 
food, clothing, and rent, without any pro- 
vision for the contingencies of sickness 
and death; and such is the fluctuation 
experienced in the ‘ majority of trades’ 
—the accidents that many are liable to, 
and the insecurity of maintaining a plage 
—that there are few at the head of a 
family who lay their heads on a pillow at 
night, know whether or not the bread of 
their little ones will be baken on the 
morrow. With the extreme distress of 
thousands, and the insecurity of all the 
working classes, can you, Sir Daniel— 
disinterested as you say you are—lay your 
hand upon your heart and repeat, that 
workmen have no plea for taking some 
decided steps in their own behalf ?”— 
Answer to Str Daniel Sandford, Jan. 8, 
1834, : 

If any farther evidence were want- 
ing, it would be found in the state- 
ment of Mr Attwood, as to the con- 
dition of the Birmingham iron work- 
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ers, after they had experienced a 
full year of the benefits of the Re- 
form Parliament. 


“‘ T live in the neighbourhood of per- 
haps 50,000 honest nailevs. I have ascer- 
tained from their own mouths, and from 
their masters’ books, that during the war 
they could gain 16s. per week with the 
same labour as it now took them to gain 
8s. per week. But they still paid 3s. per 
week rent for their cottage and shop, the 
same as they did during the war. Now 
take 3s. from 16s., and it leaves 13s. 
Take 3s. from 8s., and it leaves 5s. Did 
any one think that 53. would go as far in 
supporting a working man’s family now, 
as 13s. did during the war? The thing 
was absurd; 5s. would perhaps go as far 
as 6s., or possibly as 7s. But here was 
a clear injury of one-half in the situation 
of these honest, poor men.” 


When results such as these have 
followed the highly wrought up feel- 
ings and extravagant expectations, 
formed by the delusions univer- 
sally and artfully spread to procure 
the passing of the Reform Bill, it is 
no wonder that the working classes 
have become generally and alarm- 
ingly distrustful of all public men, 
and that throwing overboard alto- 
gether the —o whom they haye 
placed at the helm, they propose 
to take the management of the ves- 
sel at once into their own hands,* 





* The following doggrel verses, taken from the Glasgow Trades’ Union Gazette of 
September 14, 1833, will shew how bitterly the people feel the imposition which has 
been practised on them, and how completely the present approach to anarchy is 
owing to the false and deceitful promises by which they were deluded into the sup- 
port of that fatal measure, the Reform in Parliament : 


*¢ *Tis twelve months past, just yesterday, since earth, and sky, and sea, 
And rock, and glen, and horse, and men, rang loud the jubilee ; 

The beacons blazed—the cannons fired, and war’d each plain and hill 
With the Bill—the glorious Bill, you rogues, and nothing but the Bill, 


Our Ministers, so pop’lar then, presided o’er the fray, 

On whisky jugs, and cans and mugs,secure sat Earl Grey, 

And then as o’er our gladdened throats the stuff we stout did swill, 
Our toast was still the Bil), you rogues, and nothing but the Bill. 


Lord Breugham the mighty Chancellor, who Eldon’s chain did take, 
With plans of nice economy, made all the windows shake ; 

Abuses vile, and such like things, that made our nerves to thrill, 
Were all to fly with, ah, you rogues, the Bill, aye, just the Bill. 


Lord Althorp high, and Littlejohn, of all the Russels he, 
Were then with us—at every fuss—prize gods of liberty ; 
Like Sidney grave, or Hampden brave, whom despots dire did kill, 


We lauded 


Our taxes, by this glorious Bill, were all to sink or fade, 
Our shipping was to proper then, and think. 
ockets were to fill, 


Our agriculture, and our looms, our 


the firmament—the drawers of the Bill. 


, oh, what a trade! 


By, ab, you rogues, the Bill, the Bill, and nought but by the Bill. 
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have gained nothing whatever by 
the Bill, but the woeful fact is now 
beginning to open to their eyes, that 
they have been made a great deal 
worse than they were before; that 
they have been placed at the mercy 
of a body of men, who have little or 
no sympathy with their industry ; 
and that the prevailing interest 
which now rules the determination 
of Parliament, is not only not theirs, 
but is actually an adverse interest. 
With all their professions of pa- 
triotism, liberality, and a regard for 
the poor, there is no Parliament in 
the memory of man, which has 
done so little for the interest of the 
working classes, as that which was 
borne into St Stephen’s on the trans- 
orts of the Reform Bill. This is a 
act, the existence and universal 
perception of which is completely 
demogstrated by the votes of the 
Legislature, and the simultaneous 
growth of Political Unions in all 
parts of the country. They have 
thrown out, by a majority of nearly 
200, the proposal of Mr Attwood 
for an extension of the currency; 
the only measure which can put a 
stop to the incessant and increasin 
distress of the last ten years, an 
without a speedy adoption of which 
all attempts to revive industry, or 
avert ultimate national insolvency, 
will prove utterly nugatory. The 
have done nothing towards extend. 
ing the Poor’s Laws to Ireland, a 
measure imperatively called for, not 
less by the wide-spread and heart- 
rending suffering of the workin 
classes in that unhappy and delude 
country, but by the privations to 
which the British house-owners are 
exposed, by the enormous mass of 
Irish mendicity thrown upon them 
for relief. They have resisted 
and thrown out Mr Sadler’s factory 
bill, and substituted a weak and nu- 
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But this is not all. Not only do 
the working classes see that they 
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gatory act in its stead; thereby per- 
petuating, without intending it, in 
the heart of Britain, a system of in- 
fantine slavery, and sexual demo- 
ralization, a bondage of body and 
prostitution of mind, unparalleled in 
the annals of Christian oppression, 
and unexampled in the history of 
Mahometan slavery. They have 
thrown out all attempts to restore 
protection to British shipowners and £ 
manufacturers, adhered steadily to 
the reciprocity system, and the dog- 
mas of free trade, when every na- 
tion on earth is loading with addi- 
tional duties the import of our ma- 
nufacturers. They have retained 
the assessed taxes, the most ruinous 
tax on the industry of the poor, next 
to the income-tax, which ever was 
invented, because it is a direct bur- 
den on the funds from which alone 
labour can be maintained, and a 
duty, not on the comforts or luxuries / 
of the working classes, but their ne- 
cessaries; not on their spirits and 
tobacco, but their bread and their 
beef. They have adhered to the low 
duties on beer and spirits, thereby 
perpetuating the growth of drunk- 
enness and demoralization, multiply- 
ing, at a fearful rate, the progress 
of vice and profligacy, and literally 
realizing a revenue out of the wages 
of prostitution, and the brutality of 
intoxication. They have, at one 
blow, inflicted an irreparable wound 
on eight hundred thousand compa- 
ratively happy and contented labour- 
ers in the West Indies, deludin 
them by the name of a liberty whic 
they are incapable of enjoying, and 
depriving them of a protection, and 
a state of rural comfort, which they 
have themselves confessed was “ un- 
recedented in any civilized state.”’* 
hey are now strongly urged by the 
interest in the State which has ob- 
tained an ascendency in the Re- 
formed Parliament, to repeal the 
Corn Laws, thereby giving the finish- 











But now, ah mark the circumstance, attend, my friends—the mob, 
Our jubilee, like Sir John Key, has ended in a job; 


Oar Ministers, and patriots, have 
And purged their friends, the 


ilded each their pill, 
» With nothing but the Bill. 


Each one holds up his hands at last, in horror and disgust, 


At this same time 


precious document, once termed the 


eople’s trust ; 


That last and first, was to bring grist te fill the nation’s mill 
e 


Ah, curse the Bill, yé rogues, 
* Reform M 


DI 


lie Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” 
ry and Parliament, p. 6, 
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ing stroke to the distresses under 
which the agticultural classes have 
so long been labouring, and throw- 
ing upwards of four millions of rural 
labourers into penury and want. It 
is as clear, therefore, as the sun at 
noonday, that the interest of the 
producers, of the cultivators, and of 
the working classes, is not the inte- 
rest which is predominant in the 
Reform Parliament; that it is some 
other and adverse faction which has 
contrived, amidst the public trans- 
ports, to possess itself of political 
power; and that the labouring poor 
are farther now from obtaining sub- 
stantial relief than ever. 

What, then, is the body which has 
really succeeded in appropriating to 
itself the political influence which 
was once vested in the heads and 
representatives of the great interests 
of the State, which was once divided 
among the agricultural, manufactu- 
ring, and commercial classes, and 
secured to each that due attention 
to their wants which is essential 
to any system of good govern- 
ment? We shall give the answer in 
the words of our bitterest enemy; 
of one who knew us in many re- 
spects better than we did ourselves; 
who was equal to Alexander in 
military genius, and second only to 
Bacon in political sagacity. 

“ The. English,” says Napoleon, 
‘‘ are a nation of Suopkeepers.”. In 
this single expression is to be found 
the true secret of the pecuniary 
difficulties in which all classes have 
been involved for the last fifteen 
years, and of the total failure of the 
Reform Parliament to administer 
any, even the slightest relief to the 
real necessities of the nation. Itis the 
undue, the overwhelming ascend- 
ency which the class of traders, mo- 
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neylenders, and. shopkeepers, have 
of late years been constantly acqui- 
ring over.the cultivators and manu- 
facturers, that is, over the working 
classes, which has produced all the 
false measures into which the Tories 
were seduced in the last ten years of 
their administration, and has at last 
precipitated the nation, bound hand 
and foot, into the bonds of the shop- 
ocracy and moneyocracy, riveted 
round their necks by the Reform in 
Parliament. 

That this has been the chief cause 
of all the public distress; that it has 
been the remote but certain parent 
of the Free Trade system, the change 
in the Currency, and the abandon- 
ment of the Navigation Laws, the 
hideous infant factories, and, last of 
all, of the fatal Reform in Parlia- 
ment, which has at once prostrated 
the whole working and producing 
classes at the feet of the buying and 
consuming,—we apprehend to be as 
clear as any proposition in Euclid. 
We are preparing and collecting ma- 
terials for this great subject, which 
will be fully developed in our next 
Number, and would have appeared 
in this, were it not that the instant 
approach of the great strike on the 
Ist March, imperatively calls forthe 
consideration of the Trades’ Unions, 
which are in fact only a_ conse- 

uence and corollary from _ the 

readful political errors into which 
the people, under the guidance of a 
political faction, whose _ interests 
were adverse to their own, have 
been led, and the ruinous ascend- 
ency given to that faction by the 
Reform Bill. * 

The real interests of the Conser- 
vative Party, and of the working- 
classes, both agricultural and manu- 
facturing, are, and ever must be, the 








* The above view coincides with what has been recently and powerfully advanced 
in a most able and original work, entitled Theory of the Constitution, by J. B. 
Bernard, Esq., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With many opinions of that 
gentleman we by no means concur; and, in particular, his speculations about the 
approaching discovery of moral evil and regeneration of society, are totally unworthy 
of an author of so much information. Bat his book is truly a work of genius: 
his views of the historical changes of. the Constitation, though sometimes exagger- 
ated, are always original, generally just and profound; and his clear insight into the 
intimate connexion between democracy and ,monied.ascendency, is not only histo- 
rically true, but in the highest degree important at'this ‘time. Mr Bernard and Sir 
D. Sandford will soon become good Conservatives, Men of original thought, as 
they are, will never receive the law from Holland and Lansdowne House, as the 
Whigs do on every subjéct’ Of ‘jolities, Hterature, philosophy, and taste. We shall 
take an early opportunity of making Mr Bernard’s work known to our readers, 
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same. The great bulk of the Con- 
servatives live, and ever must live, 
upon the surplus produce of labour; 
and it is on the magnitude of this 


surplus that their prosperity is en- 
tirely dependent. at is the rent 
of land, but the surplus produce 
of agricultural labour above the ex- 
penses of cultivation? The Con- 
servatives, accordingly, are and 
always have been the strongest ad- 
vocates for such a protecting duty 
as shall secure remunerating prices 
to the farmers, because they know 
that it is on the existence of such 
remunerating prices that their own 
prosperity is entirely dependent ; 
and that this surplus produce was 
in former times, before the fatal 
changes in the currency, fairly divi- 
ded between the landlord and far- 
mer, is proved by the fact that they 
were both thriving, and in many 
cases becoming rich; that the pro- 
duce obtained by the farmer was 
about equal to that drawn by the 
landlord; and that the growth and 
extension of the farm-steadings even 
outstripped in cost the more yet 
did edifices constructed by the land- 
lords. 

In like manner, and for the same 
reason, the Conservatives have ever 
been the steady supporters of manu- 
facturing and operative industry in 
all its branches. Who but they car- 
ried through the Navigation Laws,* 
which, as Adam Smith observes, 
were the great bulwark of our ship- 
ping interest, and the foundation of 
our maritime power? Who but they 
imposed the protecting duties on 
every branch of manufacture, under 
the shelter of which they have risen 
up to their present unexampled 
height? They have also in every 
age been the steady friends of the 
poor. They originally framed, and 
have since steadily supported the 
Poor’s Laws, amidst all the obloquy 
thrown on them by the combined 
influence of liberalism, selfishness, 
and infidelity; and if that relief is 
not as yet afforded to the Irish men- 
dicants, it is because the Reform 
Parliament and the popular party 
have ea resisted the extension. 
They strongly advocated Mr Sadler’s 
factory bill last session, and it was 





[March, 
ultimately thrown out by the demo- 
cratic party in the Legislature. They 
steadily uphold the Established 
Church, the great instrument for the 

ratuitous instruction of the poor, 
in the most important of all know- 
ledge, that of their religious duties, 
and as steadily resist those selfish 
politicians, the pretended friends of 
the people, who would lay the main- 
tenance of their religious teachers, 
not, as at present, on a portion of the 
landed proprietors, but on the hard- 
earned wages of the poor. Every 
county in Great Britain knows and 
can testify, that the Conservatives 
are uniformly the most indulgent 
landlords, the most beneficent pa- 
trons of every useful institution, the 
warmest supporters of every benefi- 
cent charity. We are confident we 
are within the mark when we assert, 
that nine-tenths of the charity of the 
kingdom flows from Conservative 
hands. 

On the other hand, what have 
been the practical measures of the 
liberal or democratic party for the 
relief or support of those working 
classes for whose interests they pro- 
fessed such uncommon solicitude ? 
They have abandoned the Naviga- 
tion Laws, thereby exposing to a 
ruinous foreign competition the nu- 
merous and important classes of 
shipwrights and carpenters ;—they 
have abandoned or lowered many 
of the protecting duties on manu- 
factures, and exposed our opera- 
tives to a flood of foreign manufac- 
tures, which have entirely examine 
many important branches of indus- 
try;—they have forced upon the 
Conservative administration, by in- 
cessant clamour and delusion, the 
monetary system of 1819, and the 
suppression of small notes in 1826, 
measures which at once doubled the 
weight of all debts public and pri- 
vate, and inflicted a blow on the 
industrious classes, greater than all 
the power of Napoleon had been 
able to effect ;—they have obstinate- 
ly adhered to the reciprocity system, 
in the face of the clear evidence af- 
forded by the conduct of other 
states, that it was all on one side ;— 
they threw out Mr Sadler’s Factory 
Bill ;—they resist all extension of the 





* They were passed by Cromwell, when Lord Protector; that is, by as great a 


Conservative as Napoleon when Emperor, 
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Poor’s Laws to Ireland ;—and they 
are now preparing, at the biddin 
of the shopkeepers of London, an 
the great towns, to overwhelm the 
cultivators with a deluge of foreign 
grain, that is, to reduce to beggary 
and ruin four millions of persons 
pm Pe upon rural labour. En- 
uire in any county of the kingdom, 
rom the Land’s End to Caithness, 
what sort of landlords the democrats 
are ?—how much they contribute to 
ec institutions ?—how much they 
estow on private charity ? You will 
hear in general that they are the 
most grasping and niggardly of the 
community ; that they exact every 
thing from their tenants, and give 
nothing to the poor; that their 
names are to be seen at few sub- 
scriptions—their assistance felt at 
few undertakings; that their gene- 
ral characteristic is that of being 
alienit appetens, without the single 
redeeming point in Catiline’s cha- 
racter, suz profusus. We speak of 
the general character of the demo- 
cratic party. Doubtless there are 
many honourable exceptions to these 
remarks. 

The manner in which the demo- 
cratic party who have uniformly 
advocated these measures, destruc- 
tive and ruinous though they were 
to the whole productive industry of 
the people, have nevertheless contri- 
ved to obtain the almost entire ma- 
nagement of their thoughts, and 
succeeded in wielding at pleasure 
their vast energies, is one of the 
most startling and extraordinary of 
the many extraordinary phenomena 
these times exhibit, and affords a 
signal instance of the facility with 
which men may be led, by skilful 
flattery and alluring expressions, to 
support the leaders who are really 
pursuing measures the most destruc- 
tive to their welfare. They were 
incessantly told that public happi- 
ness was their great object; that the 
people never could be sufficiently 
instructed, enlightened, and free ; 
that self-government was the true 
panacea for all the evils of humani- 
ty; and that if political power was 
only’ vested to a sufficient extent in 
the people, all the ills of life would 
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speedily disappear. Misled by this 
dazzling phantom, they generally 
and cordially supported the deme. 
cratic leaders, and submitted pati- 
ently for a tract of years to the most 
acute suffering, inflicted by the mea- 
sures of their demagogues, in the 
firm belief, which was sedulously 
inculcated, that it was the resistance 
of the Conservatives which was the 
cause of all the evil. We have to 
thank the Reform Bill for having at 
length put an end to this extraordi- 
nary delusion, and by seating the 
Movement party in complete sove- 
reignty, for the time at least, in the 
Legislature, brought at once ~ the 
test the sincerity of their professions 
to relieve the people, and their abi- 
lity to do any thing efficient for the 
public welfare. 

That the evils under which the 
labouring classes now suffer, and 
which have produced the formida- 
ble organization of the Trades’ 
Unions, are in no respect likely to 
be removed, but, on the contrary, 
greatly increased by the greater as- 
cendency of the democratic party, is 
farther illustrated by the fact, that 
they exist to fully a greater extent 
in North America, notwithstanding 
the drain of the back settlements 
and a boundless soil, than in the 
densely peopled realm of Britain. 

‘** The North Americans distinctly ad- 
mit, that ever since the Revolution which 
separated them from the mother country, 
and conferred upon them the blessings of 
self-government, magisterial and even pa- 
rental authority has been upon the decline, 
and that now, at last, combinations exist 
amongst working men, to such a fearful 
extent, for overthrowing the institution of 
property, that a subversion of all autho- 
rity is apparently at hand, there being 
absolutely nothing left in that country to 
preserve its sovial system from being torn 
in pieces, but education only.”* 

What security education is calcu» 
lated to afford against these enor- 
mous evils in an old and corrupted 
state like Great Britain, has already 
been fully considered in the former 
number of this series.+ 

“ There are, in our own country,” 
says the North American Review, ‘‘ com- 
binations of the employed to procure 








* North American Review, Jan. 1833, p. 81. 
‘t The Schoolmaster, Feb, 1834, Blackwood’s Magazine, 
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higher wages, political working-men’s 
parties, and fearful signs of resistance to 
the highest authority in the Federal 
Union. Nor is this change passing only 
upon a large scale, where we can survey 
it, or much of it, at least, as a mere mat- 
ter of speculation. It is coming home to 
our cities and villages, and very dwellings. 
Aristocratical influence, and magisterial 
power, and parental authority, too, have 
been declining among us ever since the 
Revolution. There are abolitions of 
peerages in our towns; there are reform 
bills in our families ; and our children are 
educated so freely, as to threaten rebellions, 
ifnot combinations, for securing their rights. 
There are, indeed, tendencies of this sort, 
which’ must be controlled and regulated, 
or society cannot exist; tendencies to a 
radical reform, so radical, indeed, that if 
not restrained it wil] tear up every social 
institution by the roots, and leave nothing 
behind but disorder, waste, and ruin.” 


The same truths are forcibly il- 
lustrated in Mr Hamilton’s recent 
= admirable work on North Ame- 
rica. 


In the city of New York,” he 
observes, ‘‘ a separation is rapidly ta- 
king place between the different orders 
of society. The operative class have 
already formed themselves into a society 
under the name of the Workies, in 
direct opposition to those who, more 
favoured by nature or fortune, enjoy the 
luxuries of life without the necessity for 
manual labour. These people make no 
secret of their demands, which, to do 
them justice, are few andemphatic. They 
are published in the newspapers, and may 
be read on half the walls of New York. 
The first postulate is, ‘ Equal and Univer- 
sal Education.’ It is false, they say, to 
maintain that there is at present no pri+ 
vileged order, no practical Aristocracy, in 
a country where distinctions of educa- 
tion are permitted. There does exist, 
they argue, an Aristocracy of the most 
odious kind,—an Aristocracy of know- 
ledge, education, and refinement, which 
is inconsistent with the true Democratic 
principles of absolute equality. They 
pledge themselves, therefore, to exert 
every effort, mental and physical, for the 
abolition of this flagrant injustice. They 
proclaim it to the world as a nuisance 
which must be abated, before the freedom 
of an American be something more than 
a mere empty boast. They solemnly de- 
clare that they will not rest satisfied, till 
every citizen in the United States shall 
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receive the same degree of education, and 
start fair in the competition for the ho- 
nours and the offices of the State. As it is 
of course impossible—and these men know 
it to be so—to educate the labouring class 
to the standard of the richer, it is their 
professed object to reduce the latter to the 
same mental condition with the former ; 
to prohibit all supererogatory knowledge ; 
to have a maximum of acquirement, be- 
yond which it shall be punishable to go, 
But those who limit their views to the 
mental degradation of their country are, 
in fact, the moderates of the party. There 
are others, who go still further, and boldly 
advocate the introduction of an Agrarian 
Law, and a periodical division of property. 
These unquestionably constitute the ex- 
tréme gauche of the Worky Parliament, 
but still they only follow out the princi- 
ples of their less violent neighbours, and 
eloquently dilate on the justice and pro- 
priety of every individual being equally 
supplied with food and clothing.” * 


We give the operatives due warn- 
ing; they have no relief to expect 
from the democratic party, and as 
little from the frantic anarchical 
course they are now pursuing. That 
their sufferings are great, we lament 
to hear; that they neither can, nor 
will be relieved by the party to 
whose guidance they have hitherto 
and blindly surrendered themselves, 
is capable of demonstration. 

The Reform Parliament is govern- 
ed by an adverse interest to that of 
the producers. It is entirely ruled 
by the monied interests and Tra- 
pers, This class has by the Dill 
acquired a monstrous—an irresist- 
ible preponderance in the Legisla- 
ture. We grieve to say this; but it 
is self-evident; and the supporters of 
the Reform Bill have themselves to 
thank for having riveted the fetters 
of an adverse interest about their 
necks. 

To nuy cep is the grand object 
of all the measures which now ema- 
nate from the Legislature, and have 
emanated for many years past. This 
is the foundation of the repeal of 
the Navigation Laws—of the dimi- 
nution of the protecting duties—of 
the contraction of the currency—of 
the Free Trade system—of_ the 
incessant and ruinous repeal of 
indirect taxes~of the threatened 
repeal of the Corn Laws. For 





* Hamilton’s America, vol. 1. pp. 300, 301. 
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whose behoof is the incessant prose- 
cution of this ebject undertaken ? 
Is it for the interest of the producers, 
whether agricultural or manufactu- 


ring, whether rural or urban? 
No! It is for the interest of the 
buyers,—of the traders who hope to 
get their sales augmented by a 
diminution of the price of their 
articles, and their profits increased 
by the reduction of the prime cost 
of the goods in which they deal,— 
of the holders of money, and other 
classes in town who have fixed 
incomes, derived from the Funds, 
mortgage, or other unchanging sour- 
ces, and therefore benefit immense- 
ly by every reduction which takes 
place. But this class have no inte- 
rest in common with, or sympathy 
for, the producers of any descrip- 
tion,—that is, the great bulk of the 
labouring classes, rural or urban, in 
every department; on the contrary, 
their interest is just the reverse. To 
sell cheap, and buy still cheaper, is 
the great object of the monied and 
trading class; and it is the point, ac- 
cordingly, to which all their efforts 
are directed. If they can only get 
corn cheap, they care not though half 
the icultural labourers—that is, 
two millions of souls—are reduced to 
beggary ; if they can only get cottons 
cheap, they care not though a million 
of operative weavers are forced to 
live in garrets on a shilling a-day; 
if whisky and gin are cheap, they 
care not though crime triples under 
its influence, and millions of human 
beings are precipitated into profli- 
gacy by the spread of the fiery poi- 
son. If silks and ribbons are cheap, 
they care not though the weavers of 
Spitalfields and Macclesfield are re- 
duced by the free (comparatively) 
trade in French silks to ruin; if they 
only get freights cheap, they care 
not though, by the repeal of the Na- 
vigation Laws, the whole class of 
ship ownersand builders are brought 
to the verge of insolvency, and the 
“wooden walls of old England” 
sent to the bottom. 

This single observation furnishes 
the key to the Free Trade system, the 
change of the Currency, the aban- 
donment of the Navigation Laws, 
and all the disastrous measures of 
the last fifteen years. It is the pro- 
gressive increase of the monied and 


trading interest, the ascendency Of as working people, whether in agricul- 
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the race of, consumers over that of 


producers, which has gradually ob- 
tained for them the dominion of the 
Legislature, and precipitated the 
nation into that abandonment of 
Conservative principles and the pro- 
tection of producers, and that sub- 
mission to the dictates of towns, 
which distinguished the concluding 
years of the Tory Administration. 
By an infatuation which has few 
parallels even in the wide-spread 
annals of human folly, the manu- 
facturing classes, the urban pro- 
ducers, were led, when the final 
struggle arose, to join their forces 
with those of their worst enemies, the 
urban consumers, and under the 
uidance of the democracy, and the 
anners of Reform, fought and gain- 
ed the Fire battle against the rem- 
nant of the producers, reduced, by 
this unnatural union, and the delu- 
sion of republican principles, to a 
third of their natural forces. 

This truth, the real secret of all 
the distresses and disasters of the 
present times, and the clear and ge- 
neral perception of which is indis- 
pensable towards any thing like a 
righting of the national vessel, is put 
in a very clear light by Mr Bernard, 
to whose able and original work we 
have already alluded. 

Mr Ricardo, a great fundholder 
and dealer in loans and stockjob- 
bing, was one of the chief authors 
of the change in the currency in 
1819. 


“‘ This gentleman,” says Mr Bernard, 
“ had obtained considerable celebrity 
amongst his brethren of the Stock Ex- 
change, as well as amongst all that 
class of Reformers, whose real object is, 
not so much to benefit their country; 
as to enhance the value of money, by 
various publications on Political Eco- 
nomy; the leading principle of which is 
to exhibit landowners and farmers in the 
most odious light possible to their fellow- 
countrymen, by representing their inter- 
ests as adverse to those of all other people, 
in which case their prosperity would 
alone depend on the degree of injury they 
could inflict upon others. The doctrine 
would indeed be true, were all working 
people, the public as they are called, con- 
sumers in a greater degree than they are 
producers, and were production chiefly 
confined to landowners and farmers only ; 
but, fortunately for these latter classes, 
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ture or manufactures, all produce infi- 
nitely more than they consume, and are 
for that reason to be looked upon as pro- 
ducers, who, in company with landowners 
and farmers, thrive best upon high prices, 
and not as consumers, who benefit most 
by low ones; the doctrine is perfectly 
untrue; or true only, so far as it relates 
merely to fundholders and stockjobbers, 
and the several classes of society whose 
circumstances in life are bettered by rais- 
ing the value of money, and lowering the 
rewards of industry. 

“ Still, Mr Ricardo’s plan was a pro- 
found one. The idea of sowing dissen- 
sions amongst all who happened to be 
engaged in production, by making a part, 
and that the most numerous part, believe 
that they were consumers, rather than 
producers ; and setting them in this way 
against those who were sailing actually 
in the same boat with them, the land- 
owner and farmer, in order to weaken 

. the united influence of the entire body ; 
was an admirable contrivance for strength- 
ening the hands of the fundholder, and 
enabling him to obtain his favourite object 
of lew prices.”’ * 


During the struggle on the Reform 
Bill, the great majority of the pro- 
ducers throughout the country, of 
whatever class, were seduced by the 
contagion of democracy and the de- 
lusion of a Press, all emanating from, 
and guided by, the interests of town 
consumers, to unite against the 
remnant of the Conservative—that 
is, the producing interest. Ninety- 
eight out of the hundred and one 
county members of England were 
returned in the reforming interest; 
and the farmers who brought them in 
on the shoulders of the populace, 
are now rewarded for their exer- 
tions by the threatened repeal of 
the Corn Laws—that is, the reduc- 
tion of oe to forty shillings a- quar- 
ter, and wages to ninepence a-day. 
Almost all the manufacturing towns 
joined the cry, and by their threat- 
ening attitude overawed the House 
of Peers, when that noble body 
threw itself almost unsupported into 
the breach to save the whole pro- 
ducing classes; and they now see 
the consequences of their conduct 
in the obstinate adherence to free 
trade, the reciprocity system, the 
restricted currency, and all the other 
measures dictated by the exclusive 
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interests of the monied classes, and 
are allowed to cool, after their Re- 
form transports, in garrets, on bread 
and water, and a shilling a-day to 
maintain a rising family. 

The slightest consideration of the 
present constitution of Parliament 
must shew how enormously and un- 
justly the monied interest and the 
urban consumers have gained by 
the Reform Bill, at the expense of 
the industrious and working classes 
throughout the state. Out of 500 
English members, there are 156 for 
counties, and 344 for boroughs; 
that is, the town members are to 
the county as more than two to 
one. Part, no doubt, of the bo- 
roughs are swayed by the landlords 
in their neighbourhood ; but, proba- 
bly, at least as many county mem- 
bers are returned by the growing in- 
fluence of city wealth, owing to the 
increasing embarrassment of the . 
country proprietors. At all events, 
if it be said that there are 300 Eng- 
lish members in the interest of the 
consumers, and 200 in that of the 
producers, the fairest allowance is 
made for the possible efforts of the 
minority, of all descriptions, who are 
now attempting to stem the ruinous 
torrent which has flooded the Legis- 
lature. And in the right of voting 
at elections, how are the different 
classes of society balanced? A con- 
sumer in town, who pays ten pounds 
of yearly rent, has a vote; a pro- 
ducer in the country requires to pay 


Jivetimes thatsum togetone. The ten- 


pound clause virtually excludes the 
whole operative manufacturers fromany 
influence,and vests unlimited power in 
the spiritdealers, grocers, and shop- 
keepers—that is, the consumers who 
live on the fruits of their labour. 
Thus, both by the places which re- 
turn members, and the qualification 
to vote, bestowed with such flagrant 
inequality on the different classes of 
society, is that ruinous supremacy 
secured to the monied classes and 
consumers, which has been at the 
root of all the national distresses for 
the last fifteen years. Now, from 
the tables quoted below, it appears 
that the total wealth produced by 
the agriculturists and manufactu- 
rers, amounts to the enormous sum 





* Bernard’s View of the Constitution, 312, 
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of above four hundred millions an- 
nually, and the population employed 
in these branches of industry is no 
less than 10,000,000, while the total 
wealth earned annually by thetrading 
and monied classes, is L.9£,000,000, 
and their numbers are only 5,600,000. 
Thus a class producing one-fifth of 
the national income, and composing 
one-third of the national numbers, 
have contrived, by the delusions which 
they have spread among the work- 
ing bodies, to usurp a preponderating 
influence in the Legislature, and to 
introduce and penpewate aseries of 
measures, which have precipitated, 
and are precipitating, the very men 
whose hands create their income into 
beggary and ruin.* 

these observations we have 
classed the agricultural and urban 
producers together, and considered 
their joint interests as opposed to 
that of the money-holders and con- 
sumers. We know well the apple 
of discord which the consumers and 
the advocates of cheap prices have 
contrived to throw between these two 
vast bodies, whose united strength 
would be irresistible. We are quite 
aware of the fatal delusion which 
they have spread, and are spreading, 
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on the subject of the Corn Laws, 
and the efforts they are making to 
detach the whole urban producers 
from their rural brethren, by the 
false but specious pretence that dear 
grain is the interest of the one, and 
cheap grain the interest of the other. 
It is therefore of the utmost mo- 
ment that the working classes of all 
descriptions should at length acquire 
just ideas on this subject, ~ be 
brought to see that their interests are 
identical, and cannot be separated ; 
and that it is the fatal disunion which 
the town consumers and monied 
classes have contrived to create be- 
tween them by the phantoms of de- 
mocratic ascendency, free trade, 
cheap prices, and political power, 
which has enabled the adverse inte- 
rest in society to mount upon their 
backs, and chain them like captives 
to their chariot wheels, in defiance 
of the evidence of their own senses, 
and the continued suffering experi- 
enced in their own persons. 

Let the operative workmen and 
manufacturers, before they give ear 
to these insidious attempts on the 
part of their real oppressors, attend 
to the following consideration : 
When were they in a prosperous 





of fisheries, 
of manufactures, 





Annual profits of inland trade, 
of coasting trade, 





of shipping and foreign commerce, . 


of bankers, 
———— of foreign income, 


| Total Annual Produce of Consumers, 


: Producers. 
if Number of agricultural per- 
sons, and their families, 6,300,000 
| Miners, o hse . 600,000 
Manufacturers, ° ° 2,400,000 
Artificers, builders, &c. 650,000 





Te 


" Producers, 


L. 9,950,000 


* The following Table illustrates this in the most striking manner. 
from Pebrer’s and Moreau’s Tables, and all compiled from Parliamentary documents, 


Annual produce of agriculture in all its branches, 
——_——— of mines and minerals, ° e 


Total Annual Produce of Producers, . ° 








* Pebrer’s Tables 338 and 350, 


It is taken 


L. 246,600,000 


B 
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, oni cut” orgie 


L.419,400,000 


L.48,425,000 
3,550,000 
34,398,000 
4,500,000 
4,500,000 


L.95,373,000 


Consumers. 
Shopkeepers, ° * 
Tailers, shoemakers, . ° 
Soldiers and sailors, . 
Clergy, doctors, &c. 
Paupers, . a ° 
Annuitants, ° . 


- Consumers, 


2,100,000 
1,080,000 
830,000 
450,000 
110,000 
1,116,000 


5,686,000 * 
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state? Was it during the war, when 
prices were high, and, in conse- 
quence, a great surplus produce 
was created throughout the state, 
or has it been since the peace, when 
the blessings of cheap produce, 
cheap prices, and low wages, have 
been fully experienced? We shall 
give the answer in their own words. 


“ The fundamental cause of the Trades’ 
Unions is a want of the necessaries of 
subsistence. This is certified by the de- 
plorable statements of Messrs Cobbett, 

’ Fielden, and Attwood, in the House of 

Commons, with reference to the manu- 
facturing districts, in many parts of 
which the average income of an indivi- 
dual was not sufficient to buy bread alone. 
Mr Cobbett, in reply to Mr Macauley, 
stated that he would pledge himself to 
prove that 10,000 persons in Leeds did 
not get three-pence per day, and he 
affirmed that his colleague had a state- 
ment, which he could verify on oath, and 
which he obtained by his own personal 
enquiries, that there were 50,000 persons 
about Manchester who did not receive each 
23d per day. Mr Fielden’s Tables, pub- 
lished last year, exhibit the following 
facts :— 


In 1815, wages per piece to hand- 


weavers were 4s. 6d. 
In 1824, ditto 23. 3d. 
In 1831, ditto ls. 4d. 


Now, add to this appalling fact that 
eight millions of pounds were last year 
collected for Poor’s rates, and I think, 
without entering further into dry statis- 
tical details, it must be obyious to all 
but the pampered minions of corruption, 


that distress, long, deep, and hopeless dis- 


tress, is the cause of the organization of the 
Trades’ Union.” — Trades’ Union Gazette, 
Jan. 25, 1834. 


The same fact is stated in the 
same terms in the Newcastle Press, 
Dec. 21, 1833. 


« The gigantic organization of the 
Trades’ Unions is beginning, and with 
reason, to attract the attention of the 
country. These unions are only one 
amongst the many signs of that great 
change which is impending over this 
kingdom: and which it is now impos- 
sible either for human cunning or human 
courage to avert. These unions have 
sprung’®ut of the long and increasing 
press " ene: - 
misery has gone on increasing with their 
knowledge. The fruit is perfectly natu- 
ral. Education will never bring men to 
believe that they can be half starved to 
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all eternity under a just or proper go- 
vernment ; or that society has any right 
to call upon men in general to be miser- 
able, for the sake of the continuation of a 
system. Of this, the productive classes 
of England are now fully convinced, and 
they are as fully determined that they at 
all events will suffer no longer.” 


Now this, be it recollected, is the 
state to which the operatives have 
been brought by the adoption of all 
the principles of the democratic 

arty; by the system of cheap bread, 

ree trade, and the Reform Bilh. 
During the last five years of the 
war, wheat was at 14s.6d. per bushel, 
and all classes; and more especially 
the operatives, were prosperous and 
contented ; for the last five years 
wheat has been at an average 8s. a 
bushel, and they have been, by their 
own admission, constantly getting 
worse and worse. At present wheat 
is at 5s. 4d. a bushel, lower than it 
has been for the last forty years, 
and the workmen, as they them- 
selves tell us, are so far from thri- 
ving, that they are literally starving 
by hundreds of thousands on seven 
shillings a-week. Unless these un- 
happy men were literally infatuated 
by the monied demagogues who lare 
them by democratic flattery to per- 
dition, they would see that cheap 
prices are immediately followed to 
them by still cheaper wages, and that 
just in proportion as the price of 
grain falls, is the quantity of that 
grain, which they are able to pur- 
chase with their wages, lessened 
also. If by a miracle the price of 
grain could be lowered to half-a- 
crown a-bushel, its price in Poland, 
the only result would be, that their 
wages would immediately fall to six- 
pence a-day, and the last state of 
that man would be worse than the 
first. 

The slightest consideration must 
shew for what reason it is that cheap 
prices, whether of manufactured or 

ricultural produce, are imme- 
diately followed by great distress to 
the operatives. The facts, the im- 
portant facts already noticed, that 
the produce of agricultural labour 
in Great Britain is L.246,000,000 an- 
nually, and that the h onsump- 
tion of manufactures is °:.88,000,000 
annually, while the foreign, even at 
this time, is only L.60,000,000, alone 
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explain it. The agricultural pro- 
ducers are the chief and best custo- 
mers of the manufacturers: they 
consume a half more than all foreign 
nations put together. Low prices, 
therefore, which cripple and depress 
all branches of home purchasers, who 
are all more or less dependent on 
this prodigious flood of two hun- 
dred and forty six millions annually 
poured into the state, cripple and 
diminish, in just a similar degree, 
the home market—that is, the market 
which is half greater than all foreign 
markets puttogether. Suppose our 
exports of manufactures were to 
fall from L.60,000,000 annually to 
L.40,000,000, in consequence of 
some general calamity which had 
befallen their purchasers in foreign 
states; what prodigious misery 
would this spread among our ope- 
rative workmen; and yet the fall of 
agricultural produce from 60s. to 
40s, the quarter, would contract the 
home market much more power- 
fully : it would cut off eighty millions 
annually from the funds destined to 
the purchase of domestic manufac- 
tures. These considerations shew 
decisively that in anation suchas Bri- 
tain, which rests chiefly on its agri- 
cultural produce and manufactures 
consumed in the home market, the 
prosperity of the operative classes is 
mainly dependent on the mainte- 
nance of high and remunerating 
prices to the agriculturists; because 
it is thus, and thus alone, that their 
chief customers are provided with 
funds to buy their goods. In such 
a state, high prices of rude produce 


are immediately followed by still 
So wages to all classes in gene-- 
ral. Prosperity and credit is imme- 
diately diffused through all classes 
of society; whereas, under the 
wretched paralysis of low prices, 
the funds for the purchase of the 
produce of manufactured industry 
are constantly contracting, the wages 
of the operative workman fall to a 
= degree than the grain which 

e@ consumes, and he is starving in 
the midst of nominal plenty. This 
doctrine was long ago laid down by 
Adam Smith.—“ High prices,” says 
he, “ and plenty, is prosperity: low 
prices and depression, are misery.” 

To illustrate the ruinous state of 
depression to which the operative 
workmen have been brought by the 
combined operation of Free Trade, 
low prices, and democratic princi- 
ples, we have extracted, in the Table 
below, the prices of labour, &c., 
from 1815 to 1832, with the prices 
of grain, taken from Mr Fielden’s 
Tables, published by the National 
Regeneration Society. From them 
it appears, that since 1815 the price 
of grain has declined, on an average 
of years, about twenty-five per cent, 
but that the wages of the operatives 
have declined above sixty-six per 
cent during the same period of their 
former amount ;* and that the total 
returns for “ labour, expenses, and 
profit,’ under the halcyon days of 
cheap bread and free trade in 1832, 
is little more than a fourth of what 
it was under the high prices of the 
years immediately succeeding the 
war.t 





* Average price of five years, before 1820, 77s. per quarter; of five years before 


1832, 63s. per quarter of wheat. 


+ An AccounT oF THE Cost, &c. OF ONE PIECE OF THIRD 74s. CaLico, from 1815 
to 1832 mNcLUSIVE, 


References to the Columns in the Table. 
No. 1. Shows the number of lbs. weight of cotton required to make a piece of third 


74s. calico. 


< 2. The average price of the cotton per pound in each year. 
3, The average of cotton required to make one piece in each year. 
4, The average price of such calico in the Manchester market. 
3. The average sum the manufacturer had for labour, expenses, and profit, in 
every year, from 1815 to 1832, both years inclusive. ~< 
6... Ay e price of a quarter of wheat and a quarter of oats in each yeat; from 


returns, 
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It is as clear as mathematical de- 
monstration, therefore, that the prin- 
ciples by which the Democratic 
body are governed, have been proved 
by experience to be adverse to the 
interests of the producers of com- 
modities; and that the working 
classes, seduced and blinded by the 
flattery of Democratic demagogues, 
who all resided in, and were actu- 
ated by, the interests of towns, have 
given a fatal ascendency in the Le- 

ature to the very class in the 

tate to whom all their misfortunes 

have been owing, and whose interests 
are directly adverse to their own. 


The operative workmen feel this; 
they are aware that they have been 
misled, deceived, betrayed; that 
amidst the incessant eulogies of the 
Democrats, they have been constant- 
ly getting poorer; amidst a continual 
fall of prices, have had daily less to 
eat, and that, as Cobbett well ex- 
presses it, just in “ proportion as 
education has been thrust into their 
heads, their clothes have been slip- 
ping from their backs.” 

It is in consequence of the strong, 
the galling, the heartrending sense 
of their deception,—it is because the 
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utter worthlessness of all the De- 


mocratic projects advanced in the 
interest of the monied and consu- 
ming classes in towns to ameliorate 
the State, has been fully and uni- 
versally experienced, that Trades’ 
Unions, with all their attendant star- 
vation, perils, and anarchy, have 
risen up in the land. But are they 
the way to remedy the evil? Isa 
complete stoppage of labour on the 
part of several hundred thousands, 
perhaps a million of workmen, a 
way to ameliorate their condition ? 
Is, to use their own haughty expres- 
sions, the “ snapping asunder every 
link in the chain which binds society 
together, by this inert conspiracy of 
the poor against the rich,” the way 
to augment the resources of their 
customers—the rich, without whose 
wealth to buy their commodities all 
their labour must go for nothing? 
Alas! such a convulsion, if it once 
becomes general, is calculated to in- 
flict a degree of wide-spread misery 
upon the operatives, compared with 
which, all they have hitherto expe- 
rienced would be regarded as the 
sunshine of Lary yuh On this sub- 
ject, we cannot do better than quote 
the eloquent words of that stanch 





_ 7. Wages paid to the hand-loom weaver for weaving one piece of third 74s, 























co. 
| 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Years iNumber| Cotton | 5,06 of |Price of |Manufactu. 
of Ibs. of | 2¥erage | ceo ° Hand-loom 
Cotton.| Price. | Comiam. | Calleos jana Wages| perar’ | pergs | Vestine, 
lbs. | d. | 8. d | so d.| & do | & a | wo d| 8. 
1815. | 4,5 | 193 |7 0 |180| 11 0 | 63 8/2211) 4 6 
1816, | 4do. | 18 | 6 7$| 160] 9 43 76 2/22 6 
1817. | 4do.| 20 | 7 2 1153] 8 1 | 9% O| 31 6 
1818, | 4do.|20 | 7 2 1160] 810 | 838 8/31 6 
1819, | 4do.|13 | 410 [130] 9 2 | 72 3/27 4 
1820.|4do0.}12 | 4 3 1/116] 7 8 | 6510/23 6 
1821. | 4do. | 97;/ 3 44/106] 7 14] 54 5/18 11 
1822, | 4do./ 84 |211 |100| 7 1 | 43 3/17 7 
1823, | 4do. | 8%; | 2 11 96} 6 7 | 51 9/22 3 
1824, | 4do. 3 0 90| 6 O | 62 0\24 1| 2 8 
1825, | 4do. | 123 | 4 44] 99] 5 44 | 66 6/ 24 11 
1826. | 4do. 25 | 72| 4 9 | 5611] 2511 
1827, | 4do.} 6 |2 3 | 65| 4 2 | 56 9/27 4 
1828. | 4do.| 6 | 2 24| 63) 4 O01] 60 5/22 6 
1829. | 4do.} 53 | 2 0 57| 3 7 | 66 3|22 9 
1830, | 4do.| 6% | 2 43| 63] 3 103 | 64 3/24 5 
1831.| 4do.| 58 |2 0 | 59] 3 9 | 66 0/25 4 
1832, | 4do. |} 6§ |2 3 | 56] 3 24,61 0; 24 0} 1 6 
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Reformer, Sir D. Sandford, address- 
ed to the Trades’ Unions of Glas- 
gow. 

“ Tn a contest between capital and la- 
bour, taking into account the state of 
matters in this country, capital must ul- 
timately triumph, at the expense of much 
confusion and much misery. I can see 
nothing in this opinion to retract or 
qualify. It will recommend itself, I think, 
to the acquiescence of all who examine the 
question with their eyes open, unblinded 
by the metaphysical definitions of politi- 
caleconomy. The capital by which, incon- 
junction with labour, our manufactures 
are carried on, must all be classed under 
the heads of works and machinery, raw 
materials, and money. Bya unanimous 
refusal to labour, the workmen may 
throw the capital of the first description 
into temporary inactivity; or by an in- 
surrectionary movement, they may de- 
stroy both it and the stores of raw mate- 
rial now in the kingdom. Thus may 
they inflict a heavy loss upon the pro- 
prietors; sure, however, in the end to 
bring want and woe upon themselves, 
But they cannot at one blow destroy the 
money already accumulated, or that com- 
mand of money which credit and connex- 
ion give. These potent weapons are in 
the hands of their employers. Let the 
workmen meditate upon the inevitable 
consequence. If one party is to try to 
starve out the other, the longer purses 
and wealthier connexions of the masters 
will carry them through the struggle, and 
their opponents will gain nothing beyond 
the suffering attendant on a painful and 
perilous experiment; or monied capital 
will take its flight to other lands, where 
labour assumes a less menacing attitude, 
and offers the prospect of more secure 
returns. The iabouring classes should 
remember that capital of this kind, once 
scared away, is not easily courted back ; 
and they should turn their attention for 
a moment to certain provinces of Ireland, 
as a specimen of the condition to which a 
people may be degraded, chiefly by the 
absence of capital, arising from the ab- 
sence of security. Thus I fear that de- 
spair at last, jf not evil design in the 
first instance, might drive the working 
population into the frantic excess of re- 
bellion against law, and attacks on pro- 
perty. But he who holds out hopes of 
final success to a movement of that cha- 
racter is either @ fool or a villain. Even 
without the aid of a numerous and well- 
disciplined agmy, a British insurrection 
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of the labouring classes would assuredly 
be put down, perhaps with much blood- 
shed on the field and the scaffold. The 
holders of property are strong enough to 
defend themselves, by a general rally of 
the upper and middle ranks in our cities 
and our rural districts. I do not appre- 
hend a new edition of the Bristol confla- 
gration. I am pretty confident that on 
the stage of this country, we shall not 
behold enacted the dismal scenes of the 
first French Revolution. And if these 
tragedies were to be repeated in our days, 
will any member of the working body 
point out one result, beneficial to that 
most important but dependent class, to 
which they could reasonably be expected 
to give birth?” 


These observations are deserving 
of the most serious consideration, 
and by none more than the wretch 
deluded men, who are now temp 
by their democratic leaders to at- 
tempt what they term an “ inert 
conspiracy” against the whole capi- 
tal and wealth of the state. Do they 
really conceive it possible they can 
succeed in such a design? Is there 
any example in the history of man« 
kind of such a conspiracy, how 
“ inert” soever, proving successful ? 
Have they funds to enable them to 
hold out against the capital and re- 
sources of the masters, the accumus 
lations of centuries, sup d, as 
they will be, by the banks, the monied 
men, the government? The Trades’ 
Unions tell, and we grieve to hear 
the fact, that there are 50,000 families 
in and around Glasgow, and as many 
in and around Manchester and Bir- 
mingham, who do not know at night 
that the bread for their little ones 
will be baked to-morrow. The Libe- 
rator boasts that there were 2000 
operatives in Glasgow in January 
last, who had struck work, whose 
weekly maintenance cost L500. At 
this rate, which is evidently thelowest 
on which a human being can sub- 
sist, (5s. a-week, ) 200,000 operatives 
would cost L.50,000 a-week, and a 
million, L.250,000.* Are they pre- 
pared with vast funds of this de- 
scription to sustain their efforts ? 
And is 7s, a-week, the amount, as they 
tell us, of their present earnings, a 
likely source from which to derive 
them ? 





am. 


* Liberator and Trades’ Union Gazette, Jan. 24, 1834. 
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‘But this is not all—Such vast 
assemblages of working-men,thrown 
out of work simultaneously, wil!, 
to the end of time, inevitably ge- 
nerate acts of violence and deeds 
of blood. Oppression towards their 
fellow-creatures is the necessary 
and universal result of the congre- 

tion of thirty or forty thousand 
dle, unrestrained men together—no- 
thing short of military discipline can 
ever restrainthem. Among such vast 
bodies, there will always be found 

‘many daring reckless characters, 
who will not scruple to perpetrate 
acts of the greatest atrocity, to for- 
ward the purposes of the union. It 
is not in human nature to sit with 
its hands across, and see strangers 
introduced to work at reduced wa- 
ges, and thus defeat all the purposes 
of the combination, without taking 
the short and simple way of knock- 
ing them on the head. The rapid 
growth of the atrocious practice of 
throwing vitriol in the manufactur- 
ing districts, proves how general 
the operation of these principles has 
become. It is truly observed in a 
late publication on this subject— 

‘© If the working classes could be 
brought to combine without using vio- 
lence towards those who do not enter 
into their views, the evil, how great so- 
ever, would be comparatively inconsider- 
able to what is now presented ; but, un- 
fortunately, this never can be the case. 
Among the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands who are combined together to gain 
these common objects, there always have 
been, and always will be, found some reck~ 
less and worthless characters who will 
not scruple to exert violence, or even em- 
brue their hands in the blood of such of 
their fellow-citizens as, by holding out, 
threaten to defeat the object of their com- 
bination. To the end of time such 
worthless characters will be found in all 
large bodies of mankind; they may be 
calculated upon as a given quantity to 
the last days of the world ; and therefore, 
violence, intimidation, and bloodshed may 
be permanently expected to attend such 
combinations. The trades’ unions, there- 
fore, however plausible in theory, become, 
in practice, the mere association of vio- 
lence and tyranny, over industry and 
peace; they are the engine by which 
the most lawless and reckless of society 
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are enabled securely to exercise a grind- 
ing oppression over the more quiet and 
inoffensive. They subvert the whole ob- 
jects of society, defeat the chief ends of 
the social union, and expose the poor to 
a tyranny the more galling and danger- 
ous, that it is exercised by men of their 
own rank in society, and supported by 
the physical strength of vast masses in 
the state.” * 


But suppose that this were notto be 
the result, and that by a simultaneous 
strike of several hundred thousand 
men, over the whole country, the 
present object of obtaining a deduc- 
tion of two hours a-day from the 
period of work is gained — What 
will be the result ?—Will wages re- 
main at their present level, low as it 
is, under such a reduction? Un- 


questionably not. They will, and ™ 


must fall, just in proportion to the 
diminution in the produce of looms; 
and the condition of the workman 
will be more miserable than ever. 
By no human contrivance—by no 
intimidation or violence, or “ inert 
conspiracy,” can capitalists and mas- 
ters be compelled to pay wages, 
which are a loss to themselves, or 
abridge materially the present slen- 
der rate of profits :—rather than do 
80, capital will take wings to itself, 
and emigrate to other and more 
tranquil Jands; and the peopled 
houses of Britain will be filled with 
starving millions, deprived by their 
own suicidal hands of the means of 
subsistence. 

The frantic anarchical course 
which the workmen are now pur- 
suing, therefore, is as little calcula- 
ted to afford the many effectual relief, 
as the blind and infatuated support 
of the democratic faction in towns 
has been; while it threatens to pro- 
duce results more immediately ruin- 
ous and destructive than even the 
Reform Bill, that stupendous monu- 
ment of general infatuation, is in the 
course of effecting. The one is a 
burning delirium, which will at once 

rostrate the patriot; the other alow 
ever, which will gradually, but cer- 
tainly, exhaust his strength. 


An extensive struggle has late- 
ly. broke out.in the west of Scot- 





* Thoughts on the Reformed Ministry and the Reformed Parliament.—P. 37. 
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land, in consequence of a resolution 
of the masters to employ no calico- 

rinters who were members of the 

rades’ Unions, and bringing down 
new hands to supply the place of 
those who refused to abandon these 
sade ona associations. The result 

as been just what might have been 
anticipated. Where the military 
were in sufficient force to protect the 
new.workmen from the violence of 
the associated trades, the masters 
have proved victorious, and the fresh 
hands are going on; where they 
were not, the associated operatives 
succeeded in expellingthem. Twelve 
delinquents, apprehended by the 
Glasgow police, were liberated by 
the mob: eight unhappy prisoners 
are securely lodged within the walls 
of Stirling Castle. The west of 
Scotland is approaching the condi- 
tion of Ireland: the authority of law 
exists, where soldiers stand, or the 
guns of fortresses protect the pri- 
soners. Where the defence of the 
industrious is left to themselves, 
they are compelled to yield to the 
unionists—Such are the fruits of 
Whig Government! We insert with 
pleasure the following just observa- 
tions of the Glasgow Herald on this 
subject :—* 

“Nothing can equal theinfatuation of the 
operative printers in the whole of this bu- 
siness: they had comparatively light work 
and comparatively high wages; but these 
very circumstances, along with the notion 
of more skill being required in their pro- 
fession, led them to consider themselves 
superior to the ordinary run of workmen, 
and their vanity thus exposed them to 
become easy tools in the hands of the 
revolutionists. Elated with the brilliant 
figure which they had made in reform 
processions, they flattered themselves that 
they were the pets of Government, and 
would get their own way in every thing, 
even when they attempted to enact the 
part of tyrants over their fellow-labour- 
ers. While they affected the spirit of 
independence, they basely submitted to 
live on contributions from others; and 
those of them who were married had the 
injustice and inhumanity to deprive their 
families of more than a half of their usual 
rate of subsistence. While they were 
proudly lording it over others to whom 
they denied the freedom both’ of judging 
and of acting, a large portion of them- 
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selves were abject slaves, trembling under 
that very intimidation which: they were 
labouring to ‘inflict: on others—at: least 
such is the defence: that is resorted te by 
those who have abandoned the Unions 

“ Those Trades’ Unions, which now 
cause so much confusion and alarm. inthe 
country, originated in the former Political 
Unions, which were organized under the 
direction of itinerant orators and agita- 
tors, of which apostles of mischief in this 
part of the country the chief was Mr 
Joseph Hume, M.P. No merit would 
have attached to his successful exertions 
to abolish the laws against combinations, 
which had existed in England since the 
time of Edward I., unless they had been 
followed by practical results, and those 
resulis we now see before us.” 


Is, then, the cause of industry and 
production utterly hopeless? Have 
the monied classes, the traders, the 
shop-keepers, succeeded, by the insi- 
dious spread of democratical princi- 
ples, in for ever dividing the produc- 
tive classes, who are the source of 
all their wealth, but, from want of 
equal cunning, have been the unhap- 
py victims of their artifice? Are the 
working classes for ever to follow 
the red flag of democracy to their 
own perdition, instead of the old 
banner of England, under which all 
classes once throve and were pros- 
perous? Will mankind ever be go- 
verned by words, and worship the 
demon who flatters their passions, 
regardless of the bread which is 
vanishing out of their mouths, the 
furniture which is melting away from 
their dwellings, the clothes which 
are slipping from their backs? Such 
is the force of public delusion, such 
the astonishing manner in which the 
productive classes have been arrayed 
against each other by the arts of the 
democratic or consuming faction, 
that we much fear their ascendency 
will continue, that the situation of 
the whole industrious classes, both 
in town and country, under their de- 
mocratic leaders, will daily become 
worse, until at length the cup of 
misery is full, and military despot- 
ism closes the scene. 

But one thing is perfectly clear, 
that if this deplorable result does 
take place, it will not be because the 
means of extrication are utterly lost 








* Glasgow Herald, Feb. 10,1884. 
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to the nation. By a cordial union 
with, and support of, the Conserva- 
tive body; by a junction of the 
strength of the agricultural and ma- 
nufacturing producers, they may yet 
shake off the monstrous load of shop- 
keepers, money-lenders, and traders 
who have risen into such fatal pre- 
eminence on their distresses. The 
classes who constitute the ten mil- 
lions will be too strong, if united 
in a constitutional struggle, for the 
five; the producers of four hundred 
millions a-year of produce must, in 
the end, if they will only act toge- 
ther, overcome those who produce 
one. The Reform Bill, indeed, has 
quadrupled the political power of the 
urban and monied party, and redu- 
ced to Jess than a half the forces of in- 
dustry ; the manufacturing operatives 
have to thank themselves for having 
iven this monstrous addition to the 
orces of their adversaries, and weak- 
ened so alarmingly the strength of 
their friends. Still the case is not utter- 
ly hopeless ; their own acts are likely 
to relieve them; the extremity of suf- 
fering, which they have brought upon 
themselves, may perhaps prove the 
means of dispelling the universal delu- 
sions by which they have been blinded. 
But let us not be misunderstood ; 
it is by constitutional means, and con- 
stitutional means alone, that the bat- 
tle must be fought ; the Conserva- 
tives never can, and never will, be- 
comeRadicals ; the Operatives must be- 
come Conservatives. We do not say 
Conservatives, in the false and odious 
sense in which the falsehood of the 
urban consumers uses it,—that is, as 
the supporters of unjust or corrupt 
pe such as the Democrats false- 
y assert governed the country be- 
fore the Reform Bill,—we say Con- 
servatives in the sense in which, and 
in which alone, we have ever sup- 
ported it; as the defenders of all the 
great interests in the State, and es- 
pecially of the vast bodies of agri- 
cultural and manufacturing produ- 
cers, from whose labours four-fifths 
of the national income flows; by 
whose hands all classes are fed and 
clothed, and lodged. We say Con- 
servatives, not as the enemies of the 
real and just interests of the consu- 
mers and monied men, but of that 
unjust and oppressive advantage 
which they have gained by the town- 
directed legislation of the last fifteen 
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years, and which has brought on the 
nation the unspeakable calamities 
of free trade, contracted currency, 
Democratic Government, and the 
threatened change in the Corn Laws. 
We say Conservatives, as the steady 
friends of the Church, the shield 
of the poor against infidel attack 
and city corruption; as the sup- 
porters of the national faith against 
the combined attacks of Radical vio~ 
lence and public suffering, and as 
thoroughly convinced that it is only 
by doing justice, and protecting 
equally all interests, and most of 
all the Funds, the great Savings’ 
Bank of the poor, that the national 
salvation can be accomplished. We 
say Conservatives, not as deluded 
by the idea so lamentably preva- 
lent of late years, that it is by 
destroying the interests, either of 
rural or urban produccrs, by the 
free and unrequited admission of 
foreign produce, that the great sur- 
plus revenue of the nation, the foun- 
tain of prosperity to all classes, 
can be augmented ; but by such pro- 
tecting measures as will secure to 
our operatives, whether in town or 
country, a due return for the fruits 
of their toil, and cease to grind down 
the British labourers for the benefit 
of the city Democrats, or the advan- 
tage of foreign states. 

The views we have now sketched 
out, explain that gradual, but evi- 
dently increasing approximation of 
the Conservatives and the industri- 
ous classes, at which the Whigs so 
loudly exclaim as a monstrous union 
of Tories and Radicals. This outery 
comes with peculiar consistency and 
good grace from the correspondents 
of political unions, from those who 
bowed to deputations headed by tai- 
lors, from the advocates of the brick- 
bat and the bludgeon, and the Jour- 
nals who, by the open threat of Ra- 
dical violence, overturned the consti- 
tution. The approximation proceeds 
from no political coalition, from no 
insidious or designing ambition. It 
is the result of the experience of 
common injury; of the instinct 
which leads men, of whatever oppo- 
site opinions, on most subjects, to 
unite against those by whom they 
have both suffered wrong. But it 
must be a very different coalition 
from that which history will for ever 
execrate ; be attended by no such de- 
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reliction of public duty as that of their 
opponents. What the servile ministe- 
rial Press, the Receivers of man- 
dates from Lord Brougham and Hol- 
land House, call an union of Tories 
and Radicals, must be founded on 
very different principles from that 
atrocious combination of monied am- 
bition and Radical delusion which 
has poem com is producing, such 
fatal consequences, It must be found- 
ed on an abandonment of all anarchi- 
cal designs, and all demonstrations 
of violence by the latter, and of all 
monied delusions by the former; a 
return by our rulers to the principles 
of just remuneration to productive 
industry, whether in town or coun- 
try, and by our people to the subor- 
dination and loyalty of former times; 
a recurrence, in short, to the true 
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principles and practice of the consti- 
tution, before the disastrous days of 
monied ambition, cheap labour, free 
trade, and Democratic, that is. city 
ascendency. Whether by these. or 
any other methods, it is possible to 
get the better of the Reform Bill, and 
the decisive superiority it has given 
to consumers over producers in the 
legislature, is perhaps doubtful ; but 
this much at least seems certain, that 
in no other way is so fair a pro- 
spect even opened of shunning per- 
dition, or avoiding that gradual but 
unceasing degradation of the work- 
ing classes, and the Conservatives 
who depend on their labour, which 
has been constantly increasing since 
the deporable era when the Nation 
was surrendered to the guidance of 
its democratic deceivers. 





CASTLE ELMERE, 


A TALE OF POLITICAL GRATITUDE. 
Cuap. I, 


MISREPRESENTATION CORRECTED. 


Castle Elmere, June 10, 18—. 
“ Here, my dear Katharine, I amstill 
—not carried off to the mountains 
by any of the wars Irish—not even 
penitent for my fo 
this land of barbarism and holy 
water—(too holy, defamers would 
say, to be employed in very ne- 
cessary ablutions)—but, let dear 
Aunt Sarah remember, my own Jand 
after all. Here I am, and in my 
mind the fixed resolve never to 
rest contented, until I have wiled 
you hither, and won you to aknow- 
ledge, that the report of our poor 
people’s misdeeds is fearfully 
exaggerated by the distance to 
which it is borne. Ah! Kate, we 
suffer much wo a pictures of 
us are very frightful—but, ‘had a 
lion been the painter!’ We are the 
prey of more ignoble brutes, who 
slander, us as unworthy of trust or 
regard, and are full of indignation, 
because, now and then, some victim 
cries out, and complains of his afflic- 
tion. Lie still, cries the horrid Po- 
lyphemus,—I have no pleasure in 
my dinner while you scream so ;— 
but I forget, he slew his prey before 
he devoured it. Here our torturers 
prefer the Abyssinian practice, and 


ly in coming into’ 


would drag life from their miserable 
victims by degrees. Who can won- 
der that the murmurs of the wretch- 
ed shall not be modulated into mu- 
sic for them ? 

“ Thank God! thank God! my 
dear friend, in our peaceful retreat 
no such yy distress us, and 
no despair is to be dreaded. My 
window at which I write, is open— 
it is midnight—and midnight still as 
is now shining on your own beauti- 
ful Wycombe. How powerfully lam 
recalled to the hours, when the dawn 
stole unobserved on our prolonged 
good-nights and musings,—when we 
spoke not, but sat together in the 
shade of your window’s deep recess, 
and felt as if we understood the 
nightingale’s song, and listened to it 
as the voice of our unspoken emo- 
tions. Do you remember, Katharine, 
when the notes were changed, and 
the lark that’ sung so out of tune, 
straining harsh discords and unplea- 
sing sharps, proclaimed, that the 
world was come again; and that if 
we would continue to dream, we 
must by sleeping ?—What a 

ainfal owment memory would 
e, if we had not hope to beguile it! 
—I do indeed, Katharine, earnestly 
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long for you. T cannot thrill you 
with the nightingale’s song; nor 
shew you, as among English oaks, 
a broad river shining in moonlight ; 
but you shall have the sublime music 
of distant waters, and you shall see, 
with such a moon as now visits us, 
cataracts flashing into its beams, 
and issuing from the recesses of 
mountains which, to your untravel- 
led faculties, shall seem noble.— 
And you may come without a fear. 
I told you it is midnight,—and as 
Julie de Roubigné says, ‘ the world 
is hushed around me,—nothing to 
prevent any daring plunderer from 
climbing to my open window—and I 
am as free from alarm as if I were at 
your side, in the inviolable security 
of Essex or Surrey. 

“ We have, indeed, no cause for 
apprehension here—more devoted 
attachment cannot be described or 
imagined, than my dear father expe- 
riences from this calumniated peo- 

le. How it would astonish Aunt 

arab, to witness his reception from 
them to-day! She will say that I 
am a giddy credulous girl; but lam 
sure, if she could witness the honest 
and hearty rejoicings, and hear the 
warm blessings, which duped my 
father and me, she would, herself, 
be strongly solicited to give way be- 
fore so unsuspicious an impostor. 

But, all this time, I have not ac- 
quainted you with the occasion on 
which such demonstrations of attach- 
ment were called forth. And how 
can I possibly describe that most 
extraordinary display, and its exci- 
ting circumstances! Katharine, you 
never saw an Irish hurling, and, 
sooth to say, ycu never saw any 
thing so surprising. If it be Hiber- 
nian cricketing, it surely exceeds 
that aristocratic game in interest, 
more than it falls short of it in dignity 
and grace—the eagerness—the ve- 
hemence—the fiery contest of hun- 
dreds for victory, and the surpassing 
exertions of the agile competitors. 
You must positively come here and 
witness the fierce good-humour of 
this most eager contention. It is, I 
am confident, more worthy of a poet 
to describe, than the games of an- 
cient days. We, too, and especially 
your unworthy friend, performed no 
obscure in this high tourna- 
ment. Papa, you must know, had 


taken upon himself the duty of pre- 
' serving the peace of our district; 
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and as winter had passed without the 
brand of any offence, he thought it 
not unfitting to mark his approbation 
of good conduct, by holding a solemn 
festival on the occasion. ‘The result 
of his deliberations was ‘ the hurl- 
ing,” and its accompaniment, a din- 
ner on the grass. All, however, 
would be incomplete if I did not, as 
the peerless lady of statelier, but, in 
all probability, more barbarous and 
less lively feats of arms, grace the 
contest with my august presence. A 
large field, in the neighbourhood of 
the Castle, was to be the arena; and 
for some time before we appeared, 
we could see the gathering—troop 
after troop marching to music, all in 
gay attire, and each party having ap- 
propriate and distinguishing badges 
and devices. When the assemblage 
was complete, and the arrangements 
for the contest sufficiently advanced, 
we set forth, a highly imposing cor- 
tége, and rode round the field, sa- 
luting each party as we passed, and 
receiving with due acknowledg- 
ment their tumultuous acclamations; 
but—the first burst, as we came sud- 
denly from a gate shaded by thick 
trees, into the sight of the assembly 
—indeed, Katharine, it was awful! 
I bowed my head as at an apparition, 
and could not, by any effort, restrain 
fast-falling tears. Do not smile;— 
there is something very affecting in 
the raised voice of a multitude. Do 
you not remember Job—the thunder 
of the captains, and the shouting? 
then it was a tribute to my dear fa- 
ther, coming from hearts grateful for 
favour and protection, and offering, I 
am sure, the lives of the generous 
and enthusiastic retainers who sent 
it forth,—can you wonder that it 
overcame me ? 

“T did not faint, however, and soon 
was able, with proper dignity and 
condescension, to go through the 
portion of the pageant allotted to 
me. You should know something 
of the game. At opposite sides of 
the field, a little arch of bended ozier, 
called a goal, had been set up. The 
object of the parties was to pass 
under one of these a ball, which they 
struck with curved instruments, call- 
ed “Hurls.” The ball was presented 
to my fair hands by one of the Jead- 
ers, who knelt before he offered it; 
and when I had received it, another 
shout arose, more, tumultuous, if 
possible, than that which had previ< 
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ously discomposed me, but which 
did not disturb my steed, who merely 
arched his neck, and neighed in ac- 
knowledgment. I rode with my 
apple of strife into the midst of the 
field, and delivered it to Colonel 
Stapleton. I spare you the account 
of the new acclamations and the 
blessings on my ladyship—my ma- 
jesty—my beautiful face—my good- 
ness; but, certainly, if there was as 
much true loyalty around Marie An- 
toinette when swords leaped—no, 
did not leap from their sheaths—she 
would not have cost us the tears we 
used to give to our poor Bonne’s 
recitals. 

“ J retired less elated than delight- 
ed with these proofs of Irish trucu- 
lency; and when I had taken my post 
on a safe and commanding eminence, 
the ball was thrown up high into the 
air. Then the strife and bustle, the 
fever of the conflict, no words of mine 
can describe; nor can you imagine the 
order which presided over the strug- 
gle of four hundred competitors for 
a prize, for which, it would seem, 
all the energies of their lives and 
souls were intensely exerted. I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the 
tactique of the contest to give you 
an intelligible account of it, and, to 
say truth, I was too much shocked by 
some untoward events, terminating 
in wounds which wore a threatening 
aspect, although I understood they 
were not dangerous, There was, 
natheless the wounds, perfect good 
humour throughout, and no grudges 
or angry feelings survived the con- 
flict. The victors enjoyed their suc- 
cess without arrogance, the van- 
quished bore their defeat with cheer- 
fulness, and all rejoiced in the feast 
and dance which followed, in a man- 
ner to win for them, in most in- 
stances, golden opinions. Oh how 
they are wronged and traduced! 
Dear Katharine, I pine for you; you 
would, if you could but see these ge- 
nerous beings~in their own plains 
once, for ever after be their advo- 
cate. I cannot, indeed, say a great 
deal for my father’s more courtly 
visitors. Ido not promise you much 
interest in them; but am not suffi- 
ciently assured in my first-sightjudg- 
ments to pronounce a positive opi- 
nion. I wish you would assist me 
in deciding. Persuade Aunt Sarah 
that we will take good care of you; 
and if she would do violence to her 
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fears, and, boldly. come amongst. us, 
we promise her all the warm affece 
tion of Irish. hearts, and the steadi- 
ness and truth for which one of us 
here will ever be her grateful debtor. 
Farewell, dear Katharine ; the night 
is wearing away, and already, mes 
thinks, I scent the morning air, com- 
manding that all perturbed spirits go 
to their proper place, and that you 
be relieved from the tediousness so 
liberally bestowed on you by, my 
dear, most affectionate 

“ Mary EtmeRE.” 


Miss Elmere closed her letter, and 
stood at the open window to indulge 
the pious feelings of a thankful heart 
in gazing on as fair a prospect as 
has often been disclosed to an en- 
thusiast of nature. Castle Elmere 
stood on a projecting crag, in a deep 
and wild valley, shut in on one side 
by a wall of rock, rising to a consi- 
derable height, and having its inter- 
vals of grey stone enlivened and 
adorned by the green foliage of the 
shrubs and trees, which had rooted 
themselves in many a clift, and 
ascended almost to its very summit,— 
and on the other by a steep hill of 
easy slope, and of the softest ver- 
dure, while, in its low depth, an 
abundant stream, worthy indeed to 
be named a river, pursued its not 
silent way through tangled boughs, 
and over a rugged channel. When 
Mary looked forth, the moon had 
descended low, and, attended by one 
fair star, Was pausing at the distant 
opening of the valley. The steeps 
which seemed humble when she was 
high in heaven, were now exalted, 
as it were, into more than their na- 
tural elevation, the nearer features 
were softened, and whatever was 
more nobly beautiful, in the spiritual 
light by which it was arrayed, be- 
came invested with additional at- 
traction. The whole valley was full 
of light—the silver of the stream 
was in parts dazzlingly effulgent, 
while intervals of shadow served, by 
contrast, to render the splendour 
where the moonbeams fell, more glo- 
tious to the eye; and over head, the 
sky, resting on the mountain steeps, 
had recovered the dark pure azure 
in which the stars were visible. 
Mary Elmere was capable of feeling 
the sublime influences of the hour, 
and remained for some time in that 
trance of thought to which might 
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pression in the Song of Solomon: 
“I sleep, but my heart waketh.” 
How sweet and solemn is the re- 
membrance of such moments, when 
a consciousness of existence and a 
fulness of devotion wholly possess 
the mind, and almost teach us to 
comprehend the felicity of those 
who contemplate God in Heaven! 
Here in earth they do not abide long. 
Emily, as her rapture died away, 
beheld the silent lights of Heaven, 
and the sound of the waters returned 
to her ear. As yet she was not 
sufficiently released from the deli- 
cious reverie to lend her voice to the 
harmonies of nature, but she thought 
how sweet it would be to arrest the 
faint breeze which she felt on her 
cheek, and win from it a touching 
melody. An Aolian harp was soon 
favourably disposed, and its tones 
of sadness and mystery passed into 
her soul. How hideous an inter- 
ruption jarred her! 

mmediately opposite the window 
from which Miss Elmere had been 
gazing, and at an inconsiderable dis- 
tance, a large laurel of dense and 
luxuriant foli overlooked her. 
She was too unobservant of the forms 
of individual things, to notice that its 
branches had been, from time to 
time, somewhat more rudely agitated 
than the gentle gales of the still night 
could move them. Her attention 
was now forcibly awakened. A hu- 
man voice became audible, although 
the sounds it uttered could not be 
distinctly understood. At first a 
groan seemed to issue from the trou- 
bled depths of the laurel. What 


WueEn Miss Elmere had forgotten 
that such an individual as received 
the prize from her fair hands had 
ever appeared in her presence, the 
frantic youth bore with him from the 
successful contest a remembrance of 
the fair arbitress and queen of the 
day, from which only death could 
release him. He was the only son 
of a widowed mother, and was in the 
relation of fosterer to the beautiful 
object of his frenzied affection. A 
joyful sight it was to his poor pa- 
rent, and no ordinary surprise, when 
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followed, from the character of the 
tones, appeared to be the language 
of prayer. It was speedily inter- 
rupted. By a strong effort, Mary 

overned herself, and did not scream. 
n an instant she heard a voice, 
which she recognised as one of her 
father’s visitors, call out, as if sum- 
moning the intruder. There was no 
answer ; and after a second call, ac- 
companied with a scream and a 
short pause, the warning was fol- 
lowed by the loud report of a gun. 
For a moment it seemed discharged 
without effect, a sharp shrill note of 
fear rung through the lacerated lau- 
rel, the mountain echoes responded 
to the louder sound, and the “ live 
thunders” of the hill awoke in swift 
succession. The echoes were pro- 
longed by numerous repetitions, and 
scarcely had they become silent, 
when a human form dropt from the 
laurel, and a man was seen for an 
instant, while he passed rapidly 
from the enlightened part of the 
pleasure ground into deep shadow. 
An alarm was raised, forms were 
seen hurrying from the house, and 
exploring in various directions. It 
was in vain—the search was unsuc- 
cessful, and was followed by distrust 
and chagrin. How the intruder 
escaped could not be known, nor 
could his object be conjectured. 
That his intent was evil seemed 
plain, and that preparation should be 
made against future attempts or ag- 
gressions. One thing only was cer- 
tain, the appearances of quiet and 
contentment could not be relied on. 
What a postscript had Mary to add 
to the eulogy of her letter! 


at an early hour in the evening she 
beheld him returning to her humble 


home. She saw him acknowledged 
as best man of the day, but could 
not break through the crowd to speak 
with him; and, after sundry fruitless 
efforts, withdrew, to meditate in her 
solitary cottage on the pride with 
which, on the following day, she was 
to present her clean little boy, asshe 
called a handsome youth six feet 
high, “‘ to his honour, and her own 
child, the lady.” 

James Morrison was not in the 
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mood to share in his mother’s exulta- 
tion, or to rejoice with her in the 
feelings with which she anticipated 
the morrow. He was again to see 
the object of his boundless affection, 
but not to witness any concern for 
the untold passion which was de- 
vouring him. He was to be, in her 
presence, as one of the more ignoble 
animals, to whom she might extend 
the charities of a benevolent heart, 
and felt that to him, almost equally 
with the beasts of the field—by habit 
and convention not less powerful 
than nature and her Se 
and affection were utterly denied. 
Many a time he had railed at dis- 
tinctions, which, he was taught to 
think, arrayed the poor not only in 
estrangement from the more pros- 
perous, but in hostile opposition to 
them ; now he felt with a degree of 
pain, which he had never expe- 
rienced before, what it was to belon 
to a caste, on which poverty ha 
stamped the most hopeless of degra- 
dations. It was with bitterness and 
impatience he constrained himself to 
listen to the detail of plans and pro- 
spects which it was a torture to 
hear ; and, at length wearied out by 
his poor mother’s ill-timed counsels 
and exhortations, and the exhausting 
effort with which he strove to en- 
dure them, he groaned in the an- 
guish of his spirit, and, hurrying into 
the darkest corner of his home, cast 
himself in despair upon the bed, and 
turned his face to the wall. 

It is of little moment to the reader 
to learn the precise locality of James 
Morrison’s dwelling. A change must 
come over the spirit of Irish life, be- 
fore he is likely to pay it a voluntary 
visit. Notwithstanding the tempo- 
rary calm which coercive enactments 
may have compelled in that region— 
the calm which ensues when the 
horrors of open violence cower 
down into fierce and treacherous 
ambuscade—there are demonstra- 
tions painful ee to discourage a 
tourist from seeking amusement, 
where there is so much, if not to 
awaken his heart, at least to shock 
his sensibility. The name of sucha 
region may well be spared,—not so 
the recital of a characteristic, by 
which it is so pre-eminently as to be 
ear distinguished. It is the 

hessaly of Ireland—the region 
wherein those superstitions still find 
a shelter, which, elsewhere, have 
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vanished before the ascendency of an 
evil genius, whose enacted horrors 


‘leave no place for legendaryrecollec- 


tions. In the recesses of this moun- 
tain district, the love of marvellous 
tradition still has a reverent, if not 
asecure asylum. Relics are there 
of the golden times, when Ireland 
was honoured in all the world; and 
even some stones of enormous mag- 
nitude and dizzy location, have ser- 
mons, which render them, to the ini- 
tiated, remembrancers of a sitill 
hoarier, or, as a Hibernian Bacon 
might apply the epithet, a more 
youthful antiquity, when the giant 
race of earth’s most valiant sous and 
sages, who had explored the myste- 
ries which control nature, and make 
man’s senses thrill, and those beings 
of wonder and awe, who were ever 
free from human restraint; or who 
had, with a perishable body, re« 
nounced the shackles of mortality, 
combined their powers, and con- 
spired in frate union to achieve 
those works which did honour to 
the olden time, and provided amaze- 
ment for the sceptical ages which 
were to follow. But, above all, it 
should be confessed, that that curious 
philosophy which makes light ac- 
count of medicinal: skill, esteeming 
the modern healing arts visionary 
and vain, and accounting no science 
as of worth and certainty but that 
which discourses of philtres and 
spells, abode in the region of our 
story, and summoned thither influ- 
ences which brooded over its shades 
and its inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, with an authority from 
which every other part of Ireland 
has been, by spirits of a darker spell, 
mournfully delivered. 

In such a place, the solution of 
the phenomenon, presented in the 
condition of James Morrison, which 
his mother adopted, was the readiest 
and most natural. Her child had 
been fairy-struck. “He went out 
in the morning as likely a boy as 
you could see in a summer’s day, 
an’ he was braw an’ harty when he 
came home; but some miau came 
over him. He had a look with him 
that would bring the salt tears into 
your eyes when he wasn’t speaking ; 
an’ when he’d make answer, his 
voice was so hoarse an’ desolate-like, 
that it would frighten you more than 
when he listen’d and said nothing.” 
Such was the affectionate mother’s 
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Teport to a “ wise woman,” as soon 
as she had gathered courage to 
leave her son in his affliction, and 
go forth to seek succour for him. 
Under the circumstances, the near- 
est, not the wisest, of approachable 
weird sisters was the most desirable ; 
and the despairing youth was but a 
very short time left to the melan- 
choly luxury of cherishing his secret 
ief, before he was subjected to the 
interrogatories of the fairy doctress, 
who had come with the speed of age 
to do battle against his unseen ene- 
my. 
For a lengt) of time, except in the 
annoyance occasioned to the obsti- 
nately silent youth, “ the question” 
was unavailing, and old Judith Mac- 
kesay was taught to feel that she 
had no ordinary case to consult for. 
There was no indication whatever 
in the impatient patient’s appearance 
of bodily ailment. His colour was 
good, his pulse strong and steady, 
nothing but the disturbed expres- 
sion with which, sometimes in high 
excitement, sometimes in despair, 
his eyes rested on his weeping 
mother, or on vacancy, to tell of 
“ that within which passed show.” 
The visit of the crone, however, 
was not unsuccessful. Although 
she discontinued her unacceptable 
interrogatories, she did not remit 
the vigilance of her observation ; 
and while the mother was pouring 
forth, in the eloquence of grief, her 
tale of sorrow, and fear, and disap- 
—_ she had carefully noted 
ow the utterance of one name inva- 
riably wrung out some show of feel- 
ing from the youth when all else 
passed unregarded by, and, on the 
same principle as the murderer is 
declared by the restored circulation 
of blood in his victim, Judith became 
convinced that she had ascertained 
the cause of James Morrison’s dis- 
order. “ There’s not a living soul,” 
she whispered the mother, “ can do 
the boy a taste o’ good, only Vhauria 
M‘Grath herself.” 

Vhauria M‘Grath was a sage of 
majesty too high to admit the idea 
that she could be summoned to any 
bedside over which death was not 
almost visibly hovering. Whoso de- 
sired her succour must approach the 
mountain recess, where, sheltered 
from ites | wind that blew, and en- 
compassed by an awe which guard- 


ed her from men’s irreverence, she 
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had her solitary dwelling. It was 
only on great emergencies her assis- 
tance was implored, and, even on 
such occasions, no rustic dared to 
seek her presence, without prelimi- 
naries effectual as those which pro- 
tect a monarch’s court and person 
from the lessening influences of too 
facile and familiar intercourse. 
There was always an internuncius 
(or internuncia), one who occupied 
an intermediate condition between 
the Queen of Sorcerers and the rus- 
tics over whom she waved her mystic 
‘sceptre, to signify the coming of a 
suppliant, and to bear back the will 
of her superior, whether prohibiting 
or permitting the solicited audience. 
When James Morrison, overcome 
by his mother’s passionate adjura- 
tions, had consented to undergo the 
new annoyance and indignity, Ju- 
dith was accredited as ambassadress 
to the potentate of spells andcharms, 
to negotiate a gracious reception for 
the reluctant youth, and the afflicted 
and credulous parent.— 

“ Sit down here,” said she, when 
they had ascended the base of the 
mountain ; “ turn your back to this 
elder-tree, an’ your face to the sun 
that’s setting, an’ hould this sprig of 
vervine fast; ’tis a lucky arub (herb), 
an’ 


* Wherever you go, by sea or by land, 
The holy vervine hould in your hand.’ 


Myself will bring ye back the 
word what ye’re to do.” She de- 
a and mother and son obeyed 
er injunctions, the one scrupulous 
to observe the minutest point of 
requisite ceremony, the other under 
the vis inertia of an absorbing passion 
which held him motionless. Judith 
soon returned, and conducted the 
pair in an opposite direction to that 
towards which they had been gazing. 
They entered a little foot-path whic 
wound through tangled shrubs, and 
under a high ledge of rock, descend- 
ing into one of those little seclusions 
which the wooded heights and crags 
overh and encompassed. The 
abode of the wise woman at length 
appeared. It was placed under shel- 
ter of a projecting cliff, and the soft 
een turf before it, which sloped 
own to a stream, rapid above and 
below, but here stayed and collected 
into a smooth, deep, and pellucid 
lakelet, lay under a shadow from the 


overhanging precipices above, which 
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gave to the enclosure a gloom dark 
almostas of summer midnight, while, 
to the adventurous eye which lifted 
a glance to the prouder summit op- 
posite, the rocks and the green 
forest appeared lighted with the 
splendour which streamed in slant 
rays from the descending but yet 
undimmed luminary of the day. It 
was a contrast for the meditative, 
full of solemn warning; on the one 
side, the -virtuous cheerfulness of 
heaven’s light—below, the conceal- 
ment and gloom in which they must 
abide who seek forbidden power or 
counsel. 

No such meditations added to the 
poor mother’s terror, while she led 
her son forward to the awful thresh- 
old; at which, for a few moments, 
both halted. When in obedience to 
the invitation given by a faint but 
steady voice, they stood within a 
clean small room, they found it il- 
luminated by the light of many rush 
tapers. They could not, neverthe- 
less, distinctly see the face of the 
weird woman, who sat in the shadow 
of a projecting chimney, bending 
over herbs which it appeared her 
occupation to divide and dispose into 
separate parcels. She did not leave 
her guests long ungreeted, but rising 
into what, from the infirmity of years, 
was still a stooping posture, and sup- 
porting herself on a black staff, 
crooked at the handle, she replied to 
the usual Irish greeting—the ‘ God 
save all here’’—in words which, if 
they did not convey the accustomed 
response, at least gave proof that she, 
too, could invoke God and the saints 
for a blessing. 

There was what the gifted author 
of Calumny Confuted terms “a long 
pause of expressive silence.” It was 
rather violently interrupted. ‘“ Wo- 
man of the dark mind,” she said, 
addressing her ambassadress and 
confederate, “ you did not spake to 
methethrue word. James Morrison, 
it is not sickness that’s upon you, 
nor the sthroke from them that can 
dhraw life out of your body, an’ that 
you can’t see nor stand agin. You 
have not sickness or sore—you 
haven’t an inimy among them that 
should not hear us e of ’em,— 
but you have that in your heart an’ 
on your spirit that’s the darkest and 
the brightest throuble that crosses the 
young, an’ you have an inimy that 
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done: you the sorest turn ever was 
done.to: man, an’ you’d give -your 
heart’s blood, and you’d bring m ortal 
sin on your own sow], before you'd 
harm the one that hurted you. Go,” 
she continued, rising into more erect- 
ness, and pointing with her staff to the 
door, “ go back, Bridget Morrison,— 
go, Judith, keep her company—go 
out agin to the hill; that must be 
done an’ spoke here this good night, 
that ears of the living, except my 
own and this boy’s, must never 
know.” It was evident from the 
wild attitude and the agitated looks 
and gestures of the young man, that 
his secret was discovered ; and the 
mother, overcome by the authority 
of the decrepit sibyl, after a long 
embrace and earnest recommenda- 
tion to the keeping of all saints and 
angels, yielded to her companion’s 
mild constraint, and left her child 
alone to his awful interview with 
“ one that saw more than mortal.” 

“Stand at the door,’ said this 

dreaded diviner, “and tell me when 
you don’t hear any longer the sound 
of steps, or the shaking of branch- 
es.” 
“ They are gone now,” replied 
the listening youth; “ there’s no 
more noise about the place than in 
the sky that’s above us.” 

“ Come in, then; make the door 
fast ; an’ that little windy—it’s open 
—shet it close, an’ dhraw the shetter 
—there—now make the sign of the 
cross on the windy, an’ on the door, 
an’ come here—bring me the lights.” 

When her order was obeyed, 
she proceeded, muttering indistinct- 
ly something, half-chant, half-pray- 
er, to extinguish all but one, (the 
central of a little castellated group 
of tapers,) which she left still burn- 
ing—‘ ’Tis not for the likes of men 
the light was made — something 
a’most as great as sperit was here 
for every one of thim—an’ now that 
they’re dark, they that saw be ’em 
are departed. There’s only one in 
under the roof with us now—an’ 
that’s a thrue friend. Do you see 
that little hole up high there, where 
the flower of the elder is growing in 
to the house—saving it from harm 
abroad, and pending its blessing to 
it within? Putthe light up there— 
well, now—bless yourself—sit down 
there on that chair, an’ tell me the 
thruth—for them that won’t be de- 
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saved are listenin’—tell me the thrue it found a favourable response within 
answer to what I ask. It is not James Morrison’s heart. The wise 
knowledge I want—there is not a woman had convinced him that her 
turn in your life, or a thought in power was great. Her knowledge 
— heart, but it’s tould to me; ’tis of his secret affliction had strongly 
or your good I spake—for no desa- affected him, the novelty of his si- 
ver, an’ no consaler, can get the tuation was not withoutits influence; 
threasure that’s kep for the thrue and as he gazed on the withered 
an’ the open-hearted.” forra of what seemed scarcely to be 
‘“* Whatever I say,” said the poor a habitation for the principle of life, 
youth, “1’ll spake the thruth; but it and marked, in the features and co- 
isn’t out of any hope I'll spake. louring of the upturned face, the 
There’s no good before me. What’s hue and lineaments of the grave, 
in me, isin me; an’ if youcould put while in the glazed, the animated 
it out as easy as you made them eye, there was an energy and expres- 
lights dark, I rather you tuk the life sion altogether strange to the relics 
o” me than that that’s in my heart of mortality in which it was exhibit- 
out of it. Wise woman, there never ed, like the lights which may be 
was one before you the same as me made to gleam dimly through the 
—you never were asked tocure him sockets of the eyes in a skeleton, 
that would rather be in his grave— his thoughts became somewhat be- 
aye, or worse—than have his cure: wildered, and for a time he felt the 
there’s nothing for me but to die.” awe of a supernatural presence, and 
* What do you wish for?” said could not collect his faculties. Re- 
the sibyl, perfectly unmoved by the lieved a little by observing that the 
young man’s passion and despair. mysterious eyes retained their up- 
“ What do I wish for? Did you ward direction, and did not seek to 
ever hear of one that wished for the penetrate his hidden thoughts, re- 
shining stars to be brought down to collection returned, and with many 


him, an’ to have ’em for the lights 
that his eyes were never to turn 
from ? I might as well tell you that’s 
what I wish, an’ it would be as good 
for me as to be repating my folly.” 
“ An’ if it was that itself you tould 
me—there was them before me, 
when the world was better, that 
could do what you desired. Did 
you never hear of the ould times, 
an’ of them that could bring the stars 
out of the sky—aye, an’ the bright 


interruptions, and much diffidence 
and confusion, he told his story of 
love at first sight—a frantic, and, 
but for the wild expectation of the 
moment, an utterly hopeless pas- 
sion. 

The sibyl paused for a time as if 
pondering on the recital to which 
she had listened. “ You spoke well,” 
said she, “ an’ there’s a good day be- 
fore you—it’s a sore an’ a stron 
charm you're under, but there’s a 


moon—as aisy as I can gather what stronger that can break it. Sse has 
I want in my arub garden, an’ kindle them that can do her bidding well— . 
the lights that bring them that have that rich girl has—but there’s one 
power about me? I can’t do such that can defate them.” Thus she 
things ; but I can do the good you spoke, muttering indistinctly to her- 
want—an’ I can make them that you _ self; then, in a more solemn tone, she 
think as high above you as if they addressed the young man. “ What’s 
were holy stars, stoop down to folly to be done for your good must never 
where you go—an’ to come where be known while the day has light— 
you call—yes—an’ to laive all that and the night that has neither moon 
are great, an’ rich, and fond of ’em_ or star has darkness with it. You 
—and think it heaven on airth to be must sware that you'll not be the 
in the emptiest an’ darkest cabin betrayer of what you are to see an’ 
where James Morrison would say, toshare.” The young man motioned 
Welcome. I can do this,” said she, assent, and she continued, “ Sware 
and struck her staff repeatedly with then, and repate my words, ‘be them 
vehemence on the ground, and. thatcan always know the heart, an’ 
turned her face upwards, as if ap-'* ‘the one that laives his light burning, 
pealing to some unseen being to that not to her that’s to lie in your 
confirm her assevertations. bosom, nor to him that has your life 
are “there was no voice, in his hands, not when you kneel be- 
nor apy that answered” to the call, fore the priest to confess your sins, 
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nor when he stands at your dying 
bed, opening Heaven to resave you, 
you'll bethray me in what I do for 
your good, under that blessed light, 
and with the help of the one that 
owns it.’” 

There was a pause—the youth 
hesitating to become bound by so 
strict and fearful an obligation, and 
the old woman awaiting his decision, 
without an attempt to influence it. 
** Must I,” said he at length, “ hide 
it from the priest? Sure that’s like 
selling my sowl.” 

“Is my sowl sould ?” replied the 
crone. “ Look, boy—is this the cross 
I'm signing ?—Is this the blessing 
I'm givmg myself,” touching her 
forehead, breast, and right and left 
shoulder, and repeating in Irish, “ in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
—Is she sould that can do this ? No, 
boy, there’s not a work I do but I 
have my groans to make for it. If I 
have my time over them—surely 
they have their hour an’ their re- 
venge. If I bid them come an’ help 
me, an’ they come—they burst to 
me like the storm of wind, when I 


can’t keep them off, an’ carry me 
where their power is too great for 
me.—Many a sore penance I have 
to do—but the one that can pray to 
God an’ the saints, an’ that can sign 
the cross or the head an’ the heart— 
she is not sould to sin. From the 


priest—aye—from priest and from 
Pope—in life an’ in death—you must 
sware to consale what you’re to see 
me doing ; an’—if you break the oath 
—you may be left on airth, a start, 
for a show an’ an example; but it’s 
then you’ll be sould in airnest—an 
there’ll be that within you that'll 
make men dread your looks, an’ ‘ill 
- you the sintince of a trimbling 

eart, antil your day is done, an’ 
you’re called away to the place 
where perjurers an’ traitors have 
their airnings.” 

A vague expectation, which he 
could not define to himself, had for 
80me time exercised considerable 
influence over the youth’s mind. He 
felt too, as if lifted out of the world 
of ordinary life, and that rules and 
maxims, by which common things 
are affected, should not have augho- 
rity in the region to which he had 
obtained an entrance. It must be ac- 
knowledged also, that the unyielding 
resolution of the old woman had its 
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effect u him, and that the im- 
pulse of curiosity had its full force 
in determining his decision. He re- 
posted the words of the oath, and 
ept them. What he saw, therefore, 
and shared in, has not been learned, 
and the reader must be contented to 
remain in ignorance of the arts 
and ingredients with which Vhauria 
M‘Grath composed her philters. 

An hour or somewhat more had 
elapsed from the time when the two 
friends had left the sage’s abode, be- 
fore, at her summons, they returned. 
** Widow Morrison,” said the e, 
* your son has that within him which 
you must help to cure. It isnot death 
that’s. come upon him, nor throuble 
nor sorrow, if you and he are sav’'d 
be them that’s knowlegeable to ad- 
vise you. He see his luck this good 
day, and there is not a better fortune 
before the richest in the land. The 

ride of the Coort—the one that 
oved you when you were more to 
her than the mother —she’ll love 
you bether. ’Tis she must be the 
cure for your boy—'tis the thought 
of her that ails him, an’ ’id take his 
life if I didn’t help him. Never let 
eye look upon this little charm, antil 
you give it in what she must dhrink; 
—the boy knows well how you are © 
to give it, an’ he’ll tell you all,” 

he poor mother had been par- 
tially prepared to understand the 
nature of her son’s affliction. Du- 
ring the hour she remained with her 
companion on the hill, some indis- 
tinct intimations of his state had 
been afforded her, and she was thus 
enabled to comprehend fully the 
meaning of the mistress-magician’s 
allusions. Still her heart revolted at 
the thought of wronging the child she 
had fostered. “ Is it a dhrench,” 
(such is the rude term by which, in 
that secluded region of Ireland, a 
love-potion is designated,)—“ is it 
a dhrench I’m to be the mains of 
giving to the lady—the best lady in 
the whole country round? Don’t put 
such a work uponme. God defend 
me, and the Blessed Vergin this 
night—to make sich a lady as herself 
laive house and home, an’ father—to 
laive greatness and good-name, an’ 
thravel the world in disgrace for de- 
maning herself to the likes of him!” 
—And the pride of the nurse for a 
moment.eclipsed the mother’s affec- 
tion. —“Qh don’t put it upon me ; get 

the iad blood an’ the wrong thought 
=: : 


‘ 
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out of the poor boy, an’ if all that I 
can ever rap an’ run will reward you, 
Pll give it with a will, an’ my heart’s 
blood to the back of it.” 

The old woman fiercely interrupt- 
ed her. “Am I listening to the 
foolish talk? What made the blood 
bad? Answer me that. What put 
the wrong thoughts in his heart— 
was it nature—was it sinse?—An- 
Swer me, woman. Are you the one 
that knows how the wild notion 
came into the mind—an’ changed the 
boy—an’ made him be to-day what 
you never saw him before? Go, take 
him to your house—pray for him, an’ 
cry over him—get the docther an’ the 
priest—don’t come—you that doesn’t 
know the heart of a mother—to this 
place again. Get the bad blood and 
the wrong thought out of the poor 
boy—What put ’em in him ?—Is it a 
dhrench for the lady ?—Who gave 
the sore dhrench to the boy? Oh, 
it’s very red the wine was, was pour- 
ed out for him !—He must dhrink to 
the lady’s health —’tis the mother of 
him that makes it the black dbrink- 
ing.” 

The mother was thunderstruck— 
to think that fairy arts had been prac- 
tised on her son, and that he must be 
their victim if she did not retaliate 
on her foster-child. It was too much 
for her. However, the hysterics 
and the wild eloguence with which, 
in the intervals of convulsion fits, 
she declaimed of her sorrow, ended, 
as it was not unreasonable to antici- 
pate, in her submission to the old 
sibyl’s orders, and her consent to 
promise secrecy, and execute her 
dread commission. 

As the party retired the wise wo- 
man glanced a look upon the black 
stone where the offerings of her vo- 
taries had been deposited. “ You 
think this much,” said she, “ but 
what is it to what I did for you— 
what is it to the penance I must suf- 
fer for what I did? Go fast away, 
now—I must prepare for them that’ll 
soon be here—the best of every 
thing they must have—or I the worst 
of usage.” 

Vhauria M‘Grath bolted the door 
when her visitors had departed. She 
lingered a few moments for the last 
sound of their receding footsteps, 
and as she turned from her listening 
posture and moved towards her 
chair, another visitant in human form 
was ready to receive her, She did not 
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start, or scream, or faint, or betray 
surprise, although such an appear- 
ance as she beheld under her roof 
might well provoke an exclamation 
of wonder. It was of a man, mature 
in years and form, but retaining the 
ardour and vivacity of countenance 
and gesture which decay before 
advancing age. He was of a bold, 
if not a lofty bearing, his figure ac- 
tive and well-proportioned, and his 
braided dark-green frock and some- 
what picturesque _ travelling-cap, 
whose shaggy furniture contrasted 
effectively with his smooth brow and 
bright complexion, indicated a not 
less than dramatic attention to the 
adornments of his person. His at- 
tention was otherwise occupied now. 
The herbs which had but late made 
a goodly show, were no longer to be 
seen on the table—their place was 
supplied by a cold fowl, a loaf, and 
a large bottle, with the requisite ac- 
companiment of plates and glasses. 
The transformation had been effect- 
ed during the few moments in which 
the wise woman waited at her door; 
and when she turned round, it was 
to see that supper had been arran- 
ged, and to receive a smiling invita- 
tion to the good cheer prepared for 
her. She did not, however, partake 
with her guest except by sympathy; 
but so far as one could judge from 
the altered traits of her countenance, 
and the apparent satisfaction with 
which she beheld the viands disap- 
pear before his spirited and well-sus- 
tained assault, this participation was 
effectual. 

“That drawingroom of yours, 
mother,” said the less imaginative 
feeder, as he copiously diluted with 
fair water a contribution from the 
black bottle, ‘ would be rather a 
chill abode in a black frost; even to- 
night I should have felt the hole ra- 
ther uncomfortable while you were 
deluding these fools, if they had not 
given me something better than the 
cold to think of.” 


His mother interrupted,—“ Stop 
your wild and unruly speech, you 
poor thoughtless creature, for my 


sake, jfnot for the fear of them that’s 
maybé@.angry at your side.” 

“ Whatever you like best, my poor 
mother, I'll de or say; none but.a 
brute could vex you now, especially 
when your knowledge puts me in 
the way of doing the business I have 
in hand, in the way that.will make 
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my work completest. I might be 
beating the air for weeks without 
thinking of any thing half so wise as 
I learned in that little retreat of 
yours.” 

“My dear child, this is a genile 
place, and many a thought that poor 
mortals never could think visits them 
that’s in it. What was it you learn- 
ed ?—may be I can tell you what it 
mains.” 

“It means, mother, the readiest 
way to remove an obstacle.” 

“ An obstacle !—what’s that ?—Oh 
aye, something that stands in your 
way. An’ what is it, my dear, is 
most in your way ?” 

“He that’s most in the way of 
those who sent me. You know too 
much not to know who he is. What 
do you think of Sir William El- 
mere ?” 

* He’s, they say,—for I never saw 


Cuap. 
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him or his goodness,—the best friend 
to the poor in the whole country 
round.” 

“ And, in being so, the very worst 
foe to the cause. It is his kindness 
to the poor that has dragged me to 
this d——d place, where I have 
nothing to reward me but the sight 
of you—nothing but faint hearts 
and forgetting of oaths. Out of the 
country he must go, or, if he remain 

the cause must not suffer.” 

He paused a little, as ifin thought, 
and resumed— 

“Mother, Miss Elmere must not 
taste your potion;—you must have 
her warned by a sure messenger; 
and, above all things, leave the mad 
lover and his friends in ignorance 
that she is on her guard. My life, 
and things of much more conse- 
quence, require that this shall be 
done.” 


Ill. 


WARNINGS. 


Mary awoke later than her usual 
hour of rising, and hastened to try 
whether the morning air, and the 
odours and melodies of the garden, 
would chase’away the disagreeable 
fancies, which thronged to her re- 
membrance, of the night’s alarm. 
Among the means of distraction, she 
had not computed the gambols, and 
attempts at speech, of an uncouth- 
looking boy, who, in his capacity of 
gardener’s apprentice, had some- 
times attracted her notice, and ex- 
perienced her bounty. His atten- 
tions were, on this morning, very 
embarrassing. Mary was of too 
gentle and benevolent a nature to 
pain any thing living. She sought 
rather to escape from the persecution 
of her follower, than to command 
him away; but whenever she came 
within shadow, however remote from 
the spot where she had left her 
strange-looking cicerone, she found 
him busy, apparently, at his gar- 
den toils, but ready to start up for 
her annoyance the moment siie ap- 
proached him. He had repeatedly 
endeavoured to allure her into‘ con- 


versation on the beautiful fléwers 
which it had been her delight to at- 
tend, but had the ‘tact to perceive 
that ‘his efforts were’ vain,—that he 
spoke to an occupied mind: At 


length he abandoned all points, and 
entered on the subject of which, evi- 
dently, his mind was full. 

“ It’s very unaisy I am to spake to 
your ladyship something one bid me 
to tell you;—an’ sure ’twasn’t farfrom 
being the death o’ me when it went 
be me in the three—the shot I main 
—just like a knife or a sheers.” 

Mary started.—“ Were you then 
in the Jaurel last night ?—How could 
you have behaved so ill?” 

“ Oh, ill or well, there’s one that 
I couldn’t say again’, desired me to 
have word wid your own honor last 
night or this morning, an’ not to let 
mortal living besides yourself know 
the rights of it. An’ I thought I could 
call you, for I see you at the windy, 
and when you went away I climbed 
up on to the three, an’ I called you 
aisy; but I waited—waited on antil 
I see you coming again to look out 
—and I was jest going to spake, 
when—I thought it was death was 
coming over me—there was the 
beautifullest music ever was heard 
in the world—didn’t you hear it, 
ma'am ?—it makes me thrimble now 
to think of it, it was so sweet and 
sthrange. Well, I begin to say my 
prayers, an’ wid that I hear some- 

ody spaking, an’ in a moment afther 
the ‘shot went off, ‘an’ the’ bullet 
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graged be me, cutting thro’ the 
Sure 


enough "twas time for 
me to be off.” 
_ _“ But what was it, Reily, you were 
directed to tell me ?” 

“ Would the Widow Morrison be 
up at the Court to see your Majesty 

morning afore you come out ?” 

“TI believe she was, but did not 
wait for me.” 

“Tis what she wants is to get you 
to see her house—but you aren’t to 
go, at all, at all, by no mains.” 

“ Why not go visit my poor nurse, 
and see to make her comfortable ?”’ 

“ Aye—she’ll tell you that she 
wants you to see how snug she is an’ 
warm—but what do you think she 
wants wi’ you? It’s a dhrench she 
has to give you.” 

“ A what?” 

“A dhrench—a dhrench for her 
son James. He dotes down upon the 
ground you walk on, an’ they went 
to one that could turn day into night, 
Vhauria M‘Grath, an’ she gave’em a 
dhrench to give you.” 

or—what is the drench 


“It’s to make you fall in love with 
James Morrison—to make you think 
little of all belonging to you, an’ folly 
him like his shadow (an’ a bright 
shadow you'd be, God bless you), or 
like that little dog that’s jumping on 
you—Oh, God pity them that gets a 
dhrench! There was ould Widdy 
Brown, an’ she got what was mixed 
for her young niece—there wasn’t a 
tooth in her head, an’ she shaking 
with the palsy—but it’s little she 
matthered it, an’ off she went to 
Vhauria M‘Grath. ‘ What ll I do ?’ 
says Vhauria; ‘ will | break thecharm, 
or will I put it on Nolicking Will ?’ 
‘It never can be broke,’ says the 
widdy, ‘without braking my heart’— 
an’ she mumbling through her teeth 
—‘ here’s five golden guineas,’ says 
she, ‘an’ put the pishague on the boy.’ 
* It’s little I care,’ says Vhauria, ‘ for 
your money ’—an’ she taking it, but it 
wasn’tlong till Nolicking Will Treacy 
got thedhrench, an’ gave up the niece, 
an’ was living in the widdy’s house an’ 
place ; an’ thrue for her the charm 
wouldn’t be broke, for they say that 


.” Ain spite of all the ill-usage Will 


gives her—an’ it’s he thit’s no negur 
atthe bating any way—he’s the quld 
~widdy’s darlint, an’ will till he’ll be 
the of her.’ 


A little after noon, Mary received 
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a visit from her nurse, and was ear- 
nestly invited to the comfortable 
home which his Honour’s goodness 
had provided for her. It would be 
unprofitable to report the dialogue, 
in which, except for a little flutter 
in the manner of the widow, there 
appeared noembarrassment on either 
side. The termination of the con- 
ference was too important to be pass- 
ed over. Nurse had arisen to de« 
part, not quite certain, from the 
young lady’s “fine English,” whe- 
ther her invitation had been accept- 
ed or declined, and with somewhat 
of confusion in her thoughts from 
her effort rightly to interpret, when, 
in the steadiest tones, and with an 
air of perfect intelligence, Mary said 
“ Give me, before you go, the paper 
you brought from Mrs M‘Grath’s— 
Vhauria M‘Grath’s—the drench, you 
know.” As if a supernatural light 
were suddenly poured upon the co- 
vert where an assassin lies in wait, 
and the villain is terror (or con- 
science) stricken by the unlooked 
for exposure, the widow felt her 
mystery penetrated, and all her reso- 
lution forsook her. She sunk at 
the feet of one whom she now re- 
garded as of power not to be resist- 
ed, and, trembling, lifted up her 
hands and eyes in speechless suppli- 
cation for pardon. Recalled in some 
measure to her senses by a renewed 
demand for the paper, she drew it 
from her bosom, placed it on a table 
at her side, and passed a threshold 
over which, it was her hope, she 
should never return. 

James Morrison scarcely felt a dis- 
appointment when he learned the 
story of his mother’s detection; but 
his despair became more gloomy. 
The purpose of self-murder very 
rarely finds admission into the Irish 
heart. However it is to be explained, 
suicide is a crime of very rare occur- 
rence in Ireland. The reader is not 
to look here for explanations of the 
characteristic, or even conjectures 
as to the cause of it. In the depth 
of his misery, it only for a moment 
presented itself to poor Morrison’s 
mind that life was in his own hands, 
and in that moment he recoiled from 
the foul suggestion, as if it had been 
permitted him to see visibly the 
dread aspect of the tempter. He 
would not trust himself longer to 
the solitude of the narrow glen, 
where he had lain motionless for 
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some miserable hours, but rose up 
and took the path which led towards 
his mother’s house. He had pro- 
ceeded but a few steps, when a voice 
of command caused him to turn his 
head, and look to see, with feelings 
of anger which desired a vent, who 
dared to call him. The summons 
had come from a man of gentleman- 
ly exterior, and was renewed with 
still more of authority, when, without 
halting, he had turned round. Ima- 
gining that some visitor at the Castle 
was exercising the privilege of high 
caste, Morrison was about to return 
a fierce and contemptuous reply, 
when, oe suddenly, his manner 
changed, and, with an air of defe- 
rence, he approached the object of 
his late rash indignation. A sign had 
been exhibited, and a decoration dis- 
played, which taught him that he 
stood in the presence of one who 
was devoted to the same cause with 
himself, and one to whom he owed 
submission. 

“So, Morrison,” said the stranger, 
“you have failed, or rather your 
mother has failed, in the design to 
bewitch Miss Elmere. A fellow like 
you should have recourse to bolder 
measures than old women’s follies 
and fables.” 

No words can describe the alarm 
and astonishment with which this 
communication was received. The 
dreadful thought from which the un- 
happy young man was flying, the 
suddenness of the stranger’s appear- 
ance, his unaccountable knowledge, 
it was not wonderful that James 
Morrison stood silent for some mo- 
ments, and, at first, with irresolute 
and unsteady glances, then, with 
more fixedness of purpose, and with 
unshrinking gaze, dwelt upon the 
face and form confronting him, and 
that he even looked more than once 
towards the earth, as if expecting to 
behold the traditional deformity. He 
seemed to become reassured by the 
scrutiny he had courage to make, 
and had the boldness to demand who 
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he was who was thus acquainted with 
his unhappiness. The stranger de- 
clined satisfying him. “ Who I am,” 
he said, “is of little consequence ; 
it should be sufficient for you to 
know that I am entitled to claim your 
obedience. This, however, I tell 
you, that the best potion to win a 
lady is the boldness of an enterpri- 
sing lover. Be guided by me, and 
take a manly resolution to your heart. 
I promise you success. I tell you 
more. She—you know whom I mean 
when I say she—remembers you; 
and she desires nothing better than 
a good excuse for being your wife. 
Dare you venture for her ?” 

The dialogue was continued to 
some length. James Morrison was 
convinced that he had much to hope. 
His mother, in whom it was neces- 
sary to confide, through the agency 
of the spell-worker, became, also, 
persuaded, and preparations were 
made to carry off, by force, from 
her father’s house, a lady, who could 
not otherwise, with due decorum, 
condescend to a disproportioned al- 
liance. The crime by which that 
menaced father had provoked the 
coming vengeance, was the benevo- 
lence with which he won the affec- 
tions and the confidence of his te- 
nantry, and the wisdom with which 
he watched over their true interests. 
It was not under such influences 
conspiracy could flourish. With the 
cessation of outrage, with the hope 
of comforts—the new hope—new 
views of justice and policy were be- 
ginning to dawn on minds, from 
which in former days they had been 
excluded by sorrows and crimes. 
This was a perilous state of things, 
and, at all hazards, it must be inter- 
rupted; disunion must be effected 
between the landlord and the peo- 
ple; he must be driven from the 
country, or deprived of his influ- 
ence. His murder might have in- 
convenient results, and, accordingly, 
was to be reserved as a last resource. 


Cuaap. IV. 


THE STRATAGEM. 


instrument; but, during the brief in- 


Tue plot was skilfully arranged, 
and, could it have been put into im- 
mediate execution, would have had 
in the deluded young man a willing 


terval of necessary delay, good feel- 
ing resumed its influence over him 
and nature, despite of all the wicked 
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maxims by which he had been abu- 
sed, asserted its power, and revolted 
at the baseness of the meditated 
treachery. Ata meeting which was 
held, for the purpose of completing 
all the preparations, and determining 
the moment at which the dreadfu 
blow should be struck, he had so 
vehemently remonstrated against the 
black iniquity of recompensing, by 
a most foul return, the services of 
one whose generosity should com- 
mand the gratitude and love of all 
who lived under his protection, that 
he was contumeliously removed from 
the retreat where men more void of 
prejudice had met for liberal consul- 
tation, and having been watched in 
a path which led to Castle Elmere de- 
mesne, he was seized and committed 
to careful custody, until a vacant 
hour could be found to decide upon 
the suspicions of which he now be- 
came the object. In the meantime, 
his mother was given to understand 
that he was actively employed in 
hastening on the enterprise, which it 
was designed should be hazarded at 
an earlier moment than that at first 
appointed. 

By those delicate gradations, which 
suggest to the contemplative mind 
elevating though undefined thoughts 
andsimilitudes, thedimness of the de- 
parting summer eve was changed, and 
raised into solemn splendid moon- 
light, and James Morrison, regardless 
of thefourarmed men who surround- 
ed him, sighed his soul towards Cas- 
tle Elmere, in total ignorance that the 
moment which must decide the fate 
of its inmates was rapidly approach- 
ing. He was but little disposed to 
take a part in the conversation which 
his sentinel-companions carried on, 
although he was frequently address- 
ed by them, and more frequently the 
subject of their discourse. 

“ Why then, blood and ages, man,” 
said one of them, “how often is a 
boy to spake to you before he can 
have an answer? If you can’t be ci- 
vil, can’t you give us a curse—any 
thing to be neighbourly. What’ll 
you do with the pretty colleen that’s 
coming to you?” No answer. “ Bad 
loek to me, Daniel,” said the speaker 

a companion of his watch, “ but 

és Morrison flogs the world all 


out for knowing how to hould his: 


“°*T would be well for him to know: 
that same,” was the reply. “ When 
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a man can’t spake the sinse of a 
child, isn’t it a great matther entire- 
ly for him to keep all his foolishness 
to himself? It’s myself wishes him 
joy that he’s cuther to-night than he 
was at the meeting. Who knows but 
when the thing is done down there, 
he’ll be bright as another, an’ have 
his raison agin? Did you hear the 
way he was raumashing about the 
goodness of ould Elmere, an’ whata 
bad return we were giving him? 
Honour an’ dhioul, but 1 thought ita 
murdther to see such look before him 
as he turned into the poor omad- 
thawn without sense or spirit? Phe- 
lim, sure you know all about it— 
who hastherights of Castle Elmere?” 

“It belongs to the Heffermans— 
an’ I'm for letting no one else have 
it agin.” 

“What Heffermans? Is it of Derk?” 

* No, it’s the Heffermans of Drum- 
baun.—Ould Will Hefferman will 
tell you all about the way his grand- 
father was robbed out of it be the 
thieves’ breed that come in his place. 
He says it goes agin him to curse 
em afther what they done for him; 
an’ he says if the Castle isn’t throu- 
bled for a year an’ a day, he’ll lave 
off praying for revenge of ’em.” 

“Faix then, Phelim, there’s little 
chance of his laving it off yet a 
while—there’ll mony a curse be said 
yet, an’ he’ll know that soon.” 

“ Oh, but that’s not the throuble 
ould Will talks of. They say that 
his grandfather’s ouldest son walks 
there four nights in the year—that’s 
the son that done the murdther en- 
tirely. He an’ the father were tuk 
prisoners—an’ they say that the so- 
diers got the boy in licker, an’ they 
bewildthred him with this an’ that, 
an’ fun, an’ games, until, when he 
com to himself, he found that his 
sowl was gone, for he was turned 
Protestan, an’ that there was a paper 
agin him with his name put in it, an’ 
another selling the whole place for 
a thousand pound that he hadn’t a 
pinny of in his pocket, but lost it 
all, they tould him, playing cards 
or dice. Well—he an’ the father 
said they’d have law—an’ they went 
to look for it; but in them times it 
was as aisy for a sodier or a judge 
to have an inimy’s life, as it is now 
for them that’s in the right—an’ so, 
tale or tidings was not heard of ’em 
until they were found dead in a ditch 
—an’ ever since, they say the boy ap- 
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pears four times in the year—that’s 
the night he was christen’d, the night 
he turned Protestan in his licker, the 
night he was murdthered, an’ the 
night that the Protestans came first 
to get possession of his place. Will, 
that’s ould Will, says if he doesn’t 
walk this year—an’ he didn’t, he says, 
the first night—he’ll not be praying tor 
revenge any more. Any way—Will 
itself has more sinse than the poor 
innocent here to the fore, that says 
we ought to fight for them that tuk 
our right, and is keeping it from us. 
That’s the iligant law, to be sure. A 
fellow comes into your place, an’ 
kills your father, an’ takes your cows 
an’ your sheep an’ your Jand—an’ if 
he does not take the life o’ you en- 
tirely, but lets you have a pratee, an’ 
maybe a grain of salt, for your hard 
work, up early an’ down late—av’ if 
he doesn’t look at you as if you war 
a worm that ought to be trud into 
the airth, you're to go on your mar- 
row-bones an’ pray for him,.or throw 
up your ould hat, and cry, Long life 
to your honour, for a fine, brave, 
tender-hearted gentleman.” 

“ Too good work for you,” re- 
joined Phelim, with a chuckle some- 
thing like a laugh. “If the gintle- 
men would take patthern by them 
that could tache.’em well, it’s little 
time to pray or cry they’d lave the 
likes of you. Isn’t Elmere better to 
us than Brennan an’ his gang was to 
the man they stopped the other day? 
Says he to ’em—an’ he handing his 
purse an’ twenty golden guineas in 
it—says he to’em, quite polite an’ 
respectful, ‘ Gintlemen,’ says he, 
‘I have a journey afore me, an’ I 
haven’t one hapenny more to jingle 
on another—would you be pleased,’ 
says he, ‘ to gi’ me a little change 
back agin, jest to pay a night’s lod- 
ging for me towards my journey’s 
end?’ But—well becomes Brennan 
with his joke—‘ Boys,’ says he, ‘do 
ye hear the thief of the world? he 
wants to rob us on the king’s high- 
way.. That’s the lad can larn ye 
manners, ye spalpeens.’ Who knows 
but James Morrison got a lesson 
from him, or maybe tuk a start with 
him, an’ Jarned to be so humble an’ 
condescending to the gintlemen.” 

These last words were spoken in 
rather a low tone, as if intended on- 
ly for the ear to. which they were 
addressed. The subject of the sneer, 
however, seemed to have been heed- 
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less of it, His attention had been | 


for a few moments strained, and his 


eyes earnestly directed towards his 


mother’s habitation. In the bright 
moonlight it was distinctly visible. 
At this moment it would have been 
equally so had the heavens been dark. 

“ My jewel you wer,” cried Phe- 
lim, “ an’ isn't that a fine sight for 
one that has neither house or home 
to sitin?” Thus he saluted a volume 
of flame that rose over the Widow 
Morrison’s cabin, and replied to the 
sounds of bustle and the shrieks that 
reached the hill-side. “ It’s aisy to 
see that Mr Morrison is going to live 
in a coort, an’ it’s quare enough be 
what a light he finds his way there. 
They say that Buck Annerville in 
the ould times used to light a bank- 
note to look for a lady’s thimble— 
but the devil a one of him is equal 
to Morrison, that sets his house afire 
to light him to the Castle, an’ it in 
the moonshine too, that”—and he 
sung a line from a popular song— 

‘¢ «Wants no light at all, as you all may 
remark.’ 

An’ look how contented he is— 

that’s the pleasant fire surely.” 

James Morrison was any thing 
but contented. He appeared at first 
in a state of the most painful agita- 
tion—then, by strong effort, overmas- 
tering himself, and assuming a sem-< 
blance of calm, he stood for a mo- 
ment motionless, and, the instant he 
thought the attention of his guard 
turned from him, sprang forward to 
escape them. The man behind him 
uttered a cry, and the advanced sen- 
tinel, by an involuntary effort, struck 
him a heavy blow on the head with 
the but-end of his musket. Morri- 
son staggered a little, but before the 
blow could be repeated, started for- 
ward again, and was beyond the 
sweep of the second blow aimed at 
him. 

Phelim, who seemed to be in au- 
thority, struck down a_ presented 
gun. “The echoes,” said he, “the 
echoes—they’d warn the Castle agin 
the boys—throw down your guns— 
let Daniel stay here, and wateh’em. 
We're three to one, and if after the 
salute he got we can’t come up 
him—on boys, on; on, to the 
to the glen—don’t let him dou 
us+-but stay close.” 

The flames which had thus brok 


up the mountain party, were not 
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unobserved or upregarded at) the * 
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Castle. At first an unusual murmur 
and bustle was heard, and Mary, 
hastening to a window which looked 
out in the direction whence the 
sounds came, beheld the fire, and 
called to her father. A party was 
speedily assembled at the window, 
and the proposal to go down and 
offer such assistance as they were 
enabled to afford, would have been 
immediatelyadopted, but that Colonel 
Stapleton, (whose bullet had scared 
the tenant of the laurel,) suggested 
the idea of treachery, and advised 
some farther deliberation. But now 
one and another straggler on rapid 
foot crossed the lawn. ‘“ Oh, God 
bless your honour,” cried out one, 
“have compassion on poor Widdy 
Morrison, she’ll be destroyed, house 
and home—an’ worse—her son James 
will be ruined entirely. Three men 
can’t hould him. It’s he that set the 
cabin a-fire—and ten can’t do so 
much to save it as he’s doing to de- 
stroy.” Another and another corro- 


borated the statement, and repre- 
sented the Widow Morrison inagony, 
and her son in an excess of frenzy, 
while their home and all they pos- 
sessed was sinking in the flames. 


Further delay Sir William thought 
would be cruel. His presence might 
perhaps prevent dreadful disaster ; 
to stand aloof from such calamity, 
and give way to unworthy suspi- 
cions, would be cowardly. The hall- 
door was actually open, and all the 
male inmates of Castle Elmere were 
hastening out, when a new appari- 
tion checked them. Up from the 
deep and ai» as valley, in front 
of the house, a form rapidly emerged, 
and rushed towards the open door. 
His face and clothes were fearfully 
covered with blood. Fora moment 
he seemed unable to articulate; he 
made gestures of warning, and ut- 
tered uncertain sounds. But soon 
he seemed to recover strength, and 
with a voice of thunder cried out, 
“ Shut your gates, if you would not 
meet death, and worse than death.” 
He now stood near the door, and 
cried, “ Close it—close it: there’s 
them near at hand that won’t give 
ye much time.” 

“°Tis poor Morrison,” said Sir 
William ; “ his disorder has taken 
new turn. Lef us try, in G 
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name, to bring him in, and have him 
secured here.” 

His benevolent intention was dis- 
appointed. A party of conspirators 
had been stationed in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the house, whose 
object it was to intercept its inmates 
directly when they left the door, and 
then proceed to the great business 
of the night. When Morrison was 
seen so unexpectedly to make his 
appearance, and derange their plans, 
the vexation of some of the assassins 
was too great to be controlled; and 
at the moment when he was about 
to become the object of wise and be- 
nevolent care, a murderous volley 
was discharged from the neighbour- 
ing shrubbery, and he fell, pierced 
with many wounds. His body—it 
was his dead body—was instantly 
drawn within the protection of the 
house, and arms were hastily pro- 
vided to meet the expected assault. 
They were not now required. The 
party which had been called out to 
assault the Castle were not prepared 
to find it defended, and after raising 
a sanguinary yell over the vengeance 
they had taken of an unfaithful 
brother, they dispersed, leaving to 
the miserable old widow the remem- 
brance of her treachery, and the body 
of her murdered son. 

The scheme of the incendiary was 
in part successful. The kindliness 
of union between the landlord and 
his people was poisoned. Suspicion 
was planted in his mind, and betray- 
ed itself in his manner. The tenantry 
felt that they must be distrusted, and 
the anxiety to win and secure golden 
opinions ceased to be with them an 
animating principle. In one thin 
the evil purpose failed. It did not add 
one to the list of absentees. Castle 
Elmere still continues the seat of a 
resident proprietor; and if ever a 
time arrive when the power of a vin- 
dicated law causes a well-governed 
people to value the bounty and the 
favour of an indulgent and forbear- 
ing proprietor, its master will have 
this honour, and it is probable may 
succeed in winning to good courses 
multitudes, whosehelplessness, while 
the laws are without authority, gives 
them up to be the pliant instruments 
of evil. 
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BY THOMAS AIRD. 
Canto I. 
CYRA’S INTERVIEW WITH THE PROPHET EZEKIEL. 


Benotp ! Ezekiel to the mountains turns, 
To meet the visions of his God he burns. 
And well the shattered wilderness becomes 
The vehement prophet that athwart it roams, 
Where rooted trees half hide, but not compose 

To grace the births of Nature’s rudest throes, 
Imperfect, difficult, unreconciled : 

Blind moaning caverns, rocks abruptly piled 
Below, and herbless black peaks split asunder 
Aloft, majestic gateways of the thunder, 

Accord they not with him whose burdened eye 
Sees, through the rent of kingdoms great and high, 
Thick gleams of wrath divine, whose visions range 
Throughout th’ obstructed solitudes of change, 
Whose spirit stumbles midst the corner-stones 

Of realms disjointed and of broken thrones? 


Il. 
As on the prophet strode, he saw a maid 

Sit in the vale, and on a harp she played. 

Before her knelt a savage form, beside 

A milk-white horse was rearing in his pride. 

Near went the Seer ; upsprung that savage man, 
Tossed his wild hair, and to the mountains ran ; 

O’er rocks behind, o’er bushes bounding went, 

With startled mane, that steed magnificent. 

. The minstrel rose ; when she Ezekiel saw, 

Aside her harp she laid with modest awe, 

In haste she came to meet him, named his name, 

And prayed his blessing with a reverent claim. 

“ Say who art thou ?”—* Cyra, of Judah I.”— 

“ Why dwelling here? And who yon form on high, 
Chased by the mighty horse ?”,—* Great man of God! 
Fervid thy spirit, wild is thy abode : 

The rocky mountains, where old lions live, 

Dread paths to thee, to thee a dwelling give : 

Not in soft city, not in kingly dome 

Thy jealous soul will deign to make thy home; 

So art thou seldom within Babylon’s gate, 
And so hast heard not of her monarch’s fate, 

Forth driven by God to wander from his throne, 
Till seven appointed times be o’er him gone! 
Behold that king—him followed by yon steed, 
Doomed on the hills and in the wilds to feed ! 

His head forlorn in nature’s naked eye, 

Is beat by all'the changes of the sky; 

He sees the ntorning star, and the wide noon, 

He sees the silver planet of the moon, 

Sleep seldom his: The wi s in his den— 
But through the night must: e king of men ! 
Such were the far bounds of , till 1”—— 
“So be abased—be stricken—more than die, 
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Who scorn Jehoyah and his sacred trust, 
Who bow the gates of Zion to the dust! 
So shall they be; Amazement shall lay bare 
Her enemies’ souls, and terror, and despair. 
So has it been: scarce Edom’s name remains. 
Soft Syria’s loins are wrapped about with pains. 
Tyre, where is she? Th’ old haughty crocodile 
Is he not bridled on the shores of Nile ? 
On Ammon’s head, on Moab’s, Jehovah’s doom 
Has poured a midnight of unmelted gloom. 
God is gone forth! Abroad his swift storms fly, 
And strike the mystic birds from out the sky: 
Soar, proudly burnished birds of Nineveb, 
Home to the windows of your glory flee— 
Ha! broke your wings, your trodden plumage rots! 
The doves of Ashur lie among the pots! 
For him! for yonder outcast—Wo ! and wo 
Yet more to him who thus has brought her low !— 
Beneath her branchless palm must Judah sit, 
Her widowed face with pens of sorrow writ, 
And round her feet the fetters! But has he 
Reaped glory hence ? Earth’s proud men, come and see ! 
At best a royal brute, he even without 
The majesty of mischief roams about! 
So let him”——* Whelmed beneath Jehovah's ban, 
’Tis ours to spare the much-enduring man. 
Sore was his hand against us, crushed our state; 
And great the blame, as our oppression great : 
Yea, curse his pride of warlike youth; O! then 
Sill let me name him midst earth’s noblest men. 
But he was bowed, and, prostrate in his change, 
Followed the wild ox in his boundless range, 
And ate the grass ; his head was wet with dew; 
Like claws his nails, his hair like feathers grew. 
But I have helped him through his years of ill, 
And ne’er will leave him, but will love bim still. 
Bless him, and curse him not!” 

With anger shook 
The son of Buzi; tragic waxed his look ; 
With vehement force, as if to meet the storm, 
He wrapped his rugged mantle round his form. 
“ Look to me, damsel,” cried he ; “ are not we 
Carried away by our iniquity ? 
Shall then the soft desires of women rule 
Thy spirit still, and make thee play the fool ? 
Because within his silken palaces 
He made thee dwell in love’s delicious ease, 
Thou thought’st it good, and chased him to the hill 
In caves of rocks to play the harlot still ? 
Lord God of Israel! shall we count it light 
So to be driven from Zion’s holy height, 
Our princes captives made, our stately men 
Hewn down in battle, thy dread courts a den; 
And scorning types without, and rites within 
Of penitence, conform to Heathen sin; 
No thought of our estate, no sigh for it, 
Degrading even the dust wherein we sit? 
Happy the slain ones of our people! blest 
Who fell in Zion’s wars, are at rest! 
Yea, happy they whose ¢ ders labour sore, 
With burdens peeled, or, y with the oar; 


For so their manly bodies are not broke 
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With idle dalliance—slavery’s heaviest yoke! 
Ye tall and goodly youths, your fate is worse, 
Your beauty more than burning is a curse’; 
For ye must stand in palaces, soft slaves 

Of kings—your brethren lie in noble graves— 
Until your base shame for your origin, 
Beyond your wanton masters make you sin; 
For ye upon the mountains, with desire 
Unholy, looking towards the Persian fire, 

Eat, not Jehovah-wards, forgetting him, 
Forgot the gates of old Jerusalem !— 

Thou too, thou maid of Judah, wo! that thou 
Hast lived to be what 1 must deem thee now!” 

He ceased. Like flames that burn the sacrifice 
With darting points, shone out the virgin’s eyes ; 
Shook her black locks of youth; drawn back she stood 
Dilating high in her indignant mood. 
She seized her harp, she swept the chords along, 
Forth burst a troubled and tumultuous song; 
Till, purified from anger and from shame, 
Austere, severely solemn it became ; 
Yet dashed with leaping notes, as if to tell 
Jehovah mighty for his Israel. 
Soft gleamed the prophet’s eyes; he knew that strain, 
Heard in the days of Salem’s glorious reign, 
When Judah’s maids in sacred bands advanced, 
With garlands crowned, and to the timbre] danced. 
And shone through glazing tears young Cyra’s eyes, 
Her forehead now uplifted to the skies. 
Her harp she dropped ; her bosom greatly heaved, 
Till words burst forth and thus her heart relieved :— 
“ Perish the song, the harp, the hand for aye; 
Die the remembrance of our land away; 
Ne’er be revived the praises of the Lord 
In the glad days of Zion’s courts restored, 
If [’”°—— again she sobbed and hid her face,— 
“ If I have been the child of such disgrace ! 
But, ah! forgive me, great Ezekiel, 
Thus to be angry have I done not well; 
For thine the spirit that for Israel’s weal 
Burns with the fires of jealousy and zeal. 
O! hear thy handmaid now! For I shall sleep 
In death, ere cease I for yon king to weep. 
In that dread night—his wars be judged by God !— 
When o’er our walls victoriously he rode, 
He saw me lie amidst the trampled mire, 
That bloody glittered to the midnight fire ; 
Sprung, snatched me from my mother’s dead embrace, 
Ere the fierce war-steeds trode my infant face ; 
Smiled on me, to his large mailed bosom pressed ; 
Home took me with him, with his love caressed, 
There made me dwell, there gave to me a name, 
And to me there a father all became. 

“ Then—for my sacred origin I knew— 
Me, yet achild, Jehovah taught to view 
With scorn the Gentiles’ sins; my opening days 
Taught, more than theirs, to love our people’s ways. 
The monarch smiled ; nor Sought'he to’ subdue 
The spirit honoured whence my choice I drew ; 
He gave me téachers of our people, charged 
To see my childhood with their‘lore enlarged, 
To compromise not iti their captive place, 
But tell Jehovah’s doings for our race, 
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The ancient glories of our people tell ; 
And in his Court like princes made them dwell. 

“ Nor heavier task was mine, than that the King 
A gladsome song oft made me to him sing; 

For he was moody, and with dreams perplexed, 
With nightly visions from Jehovah vexed : 

My harp I touched ; when he was cheered, then I 
The mournful hymns of our captivity 

Did ne’er forget: magnanimous he smiled, 

And named me playfully an artful child; 

Then was I bold, my prayer he heard with grace, 
And gravely promised to restore our race. 

God cast him out; I followed to the hills 

My more than father, to divide his ills. 

On summits high, and in the wastes his lair, 

I found him strange and brutish in despair ; 

But tried my harp, less savage soon he grew, 
And softly followed through the falling dew. 
Caves in yon rock, our mountain people there 
Had helped me first his dwelling to prepare; 
There, now less wild, the food of men he finds, 
And lies through night unstricken by the winds. 

“In yonder hut, a shepherd of our race 

For years has given me an abiding-place. 

His daughters love me as their sister; they 

My simple service share with me by day, 

To feed the flocks; when men their labour leave, 
And past is now the milking-time of eve, 

I harp before his cave, and from the steep 
Comes the wild king and couches down to sleep— 
O! not to sleep; with self-accusing blame, 
With madness wrestling, and with fitful shame. 
Sweet psalms I play him then, till in calm woe 
Lies his large heart; then to our cot I go. 

* By Daniel’s wise advice, his battle-steed 
Was brought, with him upon the hills to feed; 
Within his inner cavern as he lies, 

His armour nightly gleams before his eyes ; 
Memorials these of his heroic days, 

To deeds of men again his soul to raise. 
Remembering hence his glory, more because 
Th’ appointed season to a period draws, 

His heart with reason swells, his ancient men 
Of counsel come to seek him in his den. 
Taught by affliction, by our God restored, 
Then will he raise the people of the Lord. 

‘ Joy! joy for Zion!’ let the captives sing. 
Come thou with me, come bless the wandering King.” — 

“ True child of Judah! by the Spirit’s might 
Drawn to these hills, I wait the vision’d night. 
Just is thy gratitude. The God of peace 
Raise up the king, and make our bondage cease ! 
My thought injurious turns to solemn praise ; 
And if thou keep thy sweet unblemish’d days 
In heathen courts, and if thy gentle power 
May for our people haste redemption’s hour, 
High shall thy name in Israel] be renown’d, 

With praise amidst her loftiest women crown’d ; 
Yea, more, be praised—thy just and awful pride— 
In Heaven, where the great Sanctities abide.” 

She knelt; he stoop’d her bowing head to bless, 

And kiss’d her forehead with a holy kiss, 
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Then turn’d away; with sobbing joy o’ercome,; 
Thus high approved, the virgin sought her home, 


Canro II. 
THE PLOT OF MERDAN AND NARSES, 


Hicu rides the summer moon: Away, how slow, 
The lordly waters of Euphrates go! 
But see! a shadowy form from yonder rank 
Of glimmering trees, comes o’er the open bank. 
Here Narses meets him :—“ Merdan, you are late.”—~ 
“ Admit the toils that on my office wait, 
And say your purpose.” —* Nay, ’tis mine to hear 
What first you promised to my midnight ear.” 
Then Merdan spake :—“ Our mutual hearts are known, 
Why pause we then? Our theme be now the throne. 
Meet we not here on our appointed way, 
To learn from Chardes what the planets say, 
Who, nightly standing on his glimpsing towers, 
With piercing ken looks through the starry hours ? 
Not rivals, twins are we in present sway ; 
What then? ’tis based upon the passing day. 
Can we maintain it? Merodach is weak. 
His father now those ancient servants seek— 
Reason returns—again he’ll sit on high ; 
With ours, the Prince his own mean life will buy.” — 
“Ha! yes; he knows his feebleness has fail’d 
To back our counsels: these shall be assail’d : 
The blame of his misrule must we exhaust ; 
And if we live, our power at least is past.’’— 
“ His faith, nor might, to us can safety bring: 
Who truste him, hides his jewel ina sling. 
In heart he is a parricide; but still 
His weakness fears to justify his will. 
May such be trusted? Not his innocence ; 
He must be guilty, for our hope is thence. 
Tis ours to goad him on to such a length, 
That farthest crime alone may seem his strength.” — 
* Say we at once the outcast monarch slew, 
And crush’d our fears ?””—“ Nay, that his son must do; 
So shall our knowledge of his guilt ensure 
Bribes for our silence, and our rule endure. 
Well, then at once he must insult his sire, 
That fears for life may perfect his desire, 
And thus complete the parricide.—On high, 
Where vales embosom’d in the mountains lie, 
I know a haunt, where comes the desert King 
Each noon his limbs beneath the shade to fling. 
Beside him feeds his battle-horse, that bore 
His youth triumphant on from shore to shore, 
A prince’s gift, much loved: Near couch’d each night, 
Upsprings he neighing with the morning light, 
Awakes his lord, again goes forth with him 
To range the pastures till the twilight dim. 
‘** Now Parthian Chud, who rules the royal hounds, 
By me advanced, in gratitude abounds. 
His tiger-dogs, from India’s northern woods, 
Fell mountain-climbers, glorying in the floods, 
Three previous days shall hunger, till arise 
Their bristly necks, and burn their lamping eyes; 
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Then shall our monarch hunt; they, famine-clung, 
Shall sweep the barren hills with lolling tongue, 
Where no prey is, led thither on pretence 

That there ’twas seen: it since has wander’d thence. 
Then Chud, instructed, shall his sovereign lure 

To nearer hills, as if it there were sure ; 

And in the noon shall he his beagles lead 

To where the wild king loiters with his steed. 
Behold them started! Rush the kindled pack— 
Not even unfeign’d restraint could keep them back ; 
So fiercely hunger pricks their headlong way, 
Against their instinct, on the unwonted prey. 
Onward they drive: At once, perhaps—’tis well— 
The ox-king falls before their crowding yell ; 

Nor bone, nor scalp, the bloody grass alone 

Next moment tells our fears with him are gone. 

If Chud from royal game can them restrain, 

At least on Zublon shall they go amain ; 

Or falls the horse, or flees but soon to fall. 

The mad king sees his son—has seen it all. 

That son away pursues the storm of chase, 

And ne’er again dares see his father’s face. 

What must he do? The rest has been explain’d : 
His sire must die: Our place is thus maintain’d.’— 

* This more: Our king, when prince, with bold desire 
Loved Cyra, heedless of his angry sire. 

When Heaven’s decree against the latter sped, 
The stag-eyed damsel from the palace fled. 

But I have learn’d her haunt; far in the wild 
She dwells, a Jewish hind’s adopted child, 

Th’ embruted monarch near; for her’s the praise 
To love, to tend him through his humbled days. 
So let this maid be carried from her place, 

Say on the night of our appointed chase ; 

Then, for I know our monarch loves her still, 
Shall she become the creature of his will. 

Then in his hours of hope unfilial 

And mingled fear, shall we declare her thrall— 
Thus from the service of his father gained 

By force, and in his palace thus detained. 

So shall he feel again that father wronged ; 

And dare be bold, to have his life prolonged.” — 

“ Our scheme is doubly one, how wisely blent ! 
It but remains to push it to th’ event. 

This be in haste; for Persia’s menaced war 
Against us hangs upon the east afar. 

The issue ? Good our plan in any case. 

But now our king has leisure for the chase.”— 

“ Behold the first faint shoots of morning light 
Breathe upward through the shadowy cone of night, 
Sickening the eastern stars: ’Tis now the time, 
Old Chardes waits us on his watch sublime ; 
From him the signs celestial shall we know, 
Shape farther plans, and onward safely go.” 


Canro IIL. 
THE HUNT. 


Berore her cavern stands at eventide 
Cyra, her harp clear glittering by her side. 
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Now for the king she looks far east away, 

And now she turns unto the setting day; 

She vails her dazzled face, her garments shine 

With molten gold, like angel robes divine, 

Touched by the sun, as large he stoops to rest 
Beyond th’ Assyrian kingdoms in the west. 
Eastward again she looked; she cleared her eye— 
Ha! yes, she sees come o’er yon mountain high 

A courser white ; swift dogs are on his rear ; 
Upcoming hunters on the hill appear. 

Can that be Zublon? From the mountain fails 

The chase now swallowed by the nearer vales, 
Perplexed and wide; again it comes in sight, 

And lo! ’tis Zublon sure that leads the flight. 

He takes the river, stems it with disdain, 

Paws the near shore, forth springs, comes on amain. 
The yielding dogs float down athwart the flood, 
Swarm on the bank, renew their yells for blood, 
Regain their track; inextricable, dense, 

With crowding heads they wedge their way intense. 
In fear majestic on the charger drew; 

White clouds of smoke his seething nostrils blew ; 
Now streamed his tail on high, now swept the plain; 
Abroad were driven the terrors of his mane. 

He toiled, he strained, he neared the well-known maid, 
Beheld his rock, and turning proudly neighed, 
Went reeking past, and rushed into his cave; 

And Cyra ran the gallant horse to save. 

Quick dipped in oil, and lit, in either hand 

Of gummy pine she bore a waving brand, 

* Forth held them, hasted to the entrance back, 
There met the brindled leaders of the pack, 
Scorched their dry tongues, and blinded them with fire, 
Still kept them back, still forced them to retire. 

One minute more! impell’d by crowding power 
And hungry rage, the damsel they’ll devour. 
Great God of love! that moment to the den 
With axes came a company of men, 

Who on the mountains fell the stately trees: 
Homeward returning, on the evening breeze 
They heard the tumult, ran, and joy’d to bring 
Swift aid to her, the handmaid of their king. 
Close banded now within the entrance, they, 
With brands and axes kept the hounds at bay, 
Smote down the foremost, that with tusky ire, 
High fretted necks and boiling eyes of fire, 

Came leaping headlong in their lust of food, 

And parched desire to dip their mouths in blood; 
Till Chud the hunter came with smarting thong, 
And down the mountain lashed the yelling throng. 


Canro IV. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S CAVE. 


Tue lovely moon came up the east, and shone 

Sweetly above the hills of Babylon ; 

And forth young Cyra wandered by her light, 

And wet her sandals in the dews of night ; 

Oft pausing she to strike her harp’s'clear string, 

Through the still vales tv lure the homeward king. 
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Long hours she roamed, but ne’er her wild lord came; 
The keener heavens breathed chilly through her frame; 
Then back she slowly went, and to divide 

The lonely hours, her scented fire supplied. 

Nor yet, her hope though fainting, did she leave 
Undone the filial duty of each eve ; 

But mixed his bowls of milk and tempered wine, 

With drops infused, the pith of flowers divine, 

In gentle wisdom that their healing dew 

In nightly sleep his spirit might renew. 


ll. 
A foot, a shadow came, uprose the maid, 
?Tis he !—she forward springs—is she afraid ?— 
Awed she draws back, she stands in mute surprise, 
To see that solemn light within his eyes— 
The strict concentred check—the lucid reins 
Of reason, ruler o’er ecstatic pains. 
With silent love on Cyra long he gazed, 
Till came some quick sense of his life abased ; 
Gleamed his proud tears; into his cave’s recess 
He strode away in his sublime distress, 
As in pale Hades midst dim-visioned things 
Stalk the proud shadows of forgotten kings. 


III. 

Her lamp the maid replenished with the oils 

Of fragrant trees, to work her lovely toils. 

Too newly, deeply glad for this, she stood 
Entranced, till startled by a groan subdued. 
Noiseless her footsteps as the falling snows, 

With shaded lamp unto the king she goes; 

Lets fall the shifting light by mild degrees, 

Till now the features of her lord she sees. 

He sleeps, yet brokenly ; those sultry gleams 
Betray a spirit toiling in his dreams. 

Forth Cyra hastes, but soon she reappears 

With mingled balms; with these, and with her tears 
That dropped the while, she washed those dews away 
From off his forehead, till refreshed he lay ; 

Then kissed his cheek, and with a daughter’s care 
Arranged the wild heaps of his raven hair ; 

And strewed the opiate herbs around his head, 
Their healing virtue on his soul to shed; 

And oft withdrew, yet oft came back again, 

Till clear he lay from every print of pain. 


IV. 

Then sate the maid, unrolling, white as milk, 
Down from her knee a web of Persian silk, 
Flower’d by her needle, as her shaping mind 
Thereon the King’s young conquests had design’d,— 
From Nile victorious to the glimmering North, 
Whose pictured form with keys of ice came forth ; 
O’er Tyre triumphant, o’er Damascus, o'er 

Great kingdoms eastward to the Indian shore: 
All here portrayed in glory and in gloom, 

Rich as the work of an enchanted loom. 

Her heart a silent covenant had made, 

The finish’d gift before him should be laid 

That solemn day, when he should leave that den, 
Raised up by God again to govern men; 
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That to his heart, his humbled sense, his awe 

Of Him who ruled him with a wondrous law— 

His fear from this—his joy, redeem’d—his thought 
Of her who loved him, and that picture wrought, 

A lasting great memorial it might be, 

That he for all should Zion’s captives free. 

His reason comes; her half-wrought cleth demands 
The sleepless haste of her unwearied hands. 


v. 
Forth came the King; his worn and awful face, 
On Cyra bent, began to melt apace 
To gleams—how tender! farther still subdued 
To mingled tears of more than gratitude. 
Stung by some fierce remembrance, fiercely changed, 
With sudden strides throughout the cave he ranged; 
Like toil-caught lion of his prey bereaved, 
The mighty buckles of his bosom heaved ; 
Wild flew his locks; and darkness o’er his face 
Settled, like night upon the desert place. 
But trembling came: he knelt with humbled brow, 
Solemn as when the ancient. forests bow, 
Smote by the cardinal winds :—“ I know thee well,” 
Uprising, said he, “ God of Israel ! 
The bright stars are the dust beneath thy feet! 
Vast ages dim not thine essential seat! 
Under thy dread permission, in thy sight 
I rise a king; but I shall reign aright. 
Though greatly wronged, to-day though galled my pride, 
Yet to my heart shall vengeance be denied. 
Yea, by their insults of this day extreme, 
_My foes have chased my madness like a dream. 
Their’s no excuse ; yet, by thy grace upraised, 
To me thy mercy, shall by mine be praised : 
For I am humbled ; ne’er shall be forgot 
Thy power, that curbed me down to such a lot. 
O! hear me now for her, this precious child, 
More than my daughter on the mountains wild ! 
For me her dear eyes faint: Great God of Heaven, 
Be health, be gladness to young Cyra given! 
Let her but live, that I to her may prove 
At least a father for her boundless love!” 
He ceased: young reverence her eyes abased ; 
With trembling joy a cup to him she raised. 
He took the cup, with murmured love he blessed 
The virgin, drank, retired, and lay at rest ; 
For she had spiced it with the ——— flowers 
Of sleep, to soothe him through the midnight hours. 


VI. 
There sits young Cyra: as her work is sped 
Waves the redundant glory of her head, 
Her dark and heavy locks. O! more than wife ! 
O! bold and lavish of thy generous life 
For him, thy lord! What though by cares subdued; 
Pale is thy cheek, O! virgin greatly good, 


All fair art thou as the accomplished eve, 

Whose finished glories not a wish can leave ; 
Yea, more than eve consummate, as her skies 
Where lurk the cognate morrow’s glorious dyes : 
So wears thy youth still promise, still when won 
The perfect grace of every duty done! 
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Yea, who can see thee in this holy hour, 

Nor deem thee guarded by supernal power ? 

Nor deem he sees of watchers here divine, 
Incessant gleams around this cavern shine ? 

Light speed thy task, young Cyra, happy be, 

Here angel wings are visitant for thee! 

But hush! but hark ! ha! see—a stealthy shape ! 

A second, third!—O! how may she escape ? 

She starts—is seized—she struggles—shrieks for aid, 
In vain ; the king in charmed sleep is laid. 

Masked forms around her throng, with many a foot 
Th’ emblazoned web of beauty they pollute. 

Even Zublon’s help she craves in her dismay ; 

But yielding, fainting, quick is borne away. 


Canto V. 
THE BATTLE. 


Ta’ immortal sun from ocean bounds away, 

And from his forehead gives the flaming day. 
Long eastward looks from off his terrace high, 
The King Chaldean with an anxious eye, 
Troubled his brow, for lo! afar descried 

Comes on the Persian war sun-glorified. 

His shortened gaze in nearer view commands 
Th’ embattled might of Babylonian lands, 

In gorgeous ferment. From the city pour 
Fresh hosts continuous through th’ impatient hour : 
There jostling chariots leap; the tide runs high 
With all the pomp of flowing chivalry, 

Arabian camels, and Niszean steeds 

Bearing a province of auxiliar Medes. 

Onward they scour; for westward o’er the plain 
The flower of Persian kingdoms draws its train,— 
From where its world of waters Indus. brings 
To Ocean, upwards by his hoary springs, 

To where the Tartar’s winking hordes look forth 
Over the snowy bastions of the North,— 

An army great and terrible: Earth seems 

To be on fire beneath their brazen gleams. 


ll. 
Near waxed the fronting lines ; intensely keen 
They paused, and sternest silence was between. 
Loud blew the Persian trumpets; wide the heaven 
By one great shout from all their hosts was riven. 
Chaldea answered on the west. At once 
Th’ Immortal Band of Persia’s youth advance, 
Flanked by a cloudy stir on either side, 
Of swarming horse and archers opening wide. 
Came o’er each army, darkening like a shroud, 
The crossing texture of the arrowy cloud. 
Beneath, the vans were locked together grim, 
Were interfused the battle’s ridges dim, 
There opening, closing here, till form gave way, 
Forgot th’ imposing beauty of array. 

ow gazed the king, intensely forward bow’d, 
As thick and thicker grew the battle-cloud, 
Still darker waxed, now broke in lightened seams, 
Again devoured the momentary gleams ! 
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Forth rushed a western wind, backwards it rolled 
The heavy battle’s slow-uplifted fold. 

O! beauty terrible! he saw afar 

The sultry ridges of the heaving war ; 

Saw down long avenues of disarray 

The harsh-scythed chariots mow their levelled way. 
Twas doubtful long, but now the struggle pressed 
With weight slow-whelming, gaining on the west; 
Far back are swayed the wide Chaldean swarms, 
They bow, they faint before the Persian arms. 

But hark! a mighty trumpet in the west! 

But lo! a warrior for the combat dressed 

In mail refulgent, on a milk-white steed, 

Comes dashing east with earth-devouring speed ! 
Started the prince, pale grew his forehead, shook 
His knees, as stood he still constrained to look ; 
For, ha! his father’s form that champion shewed, 
And plunging deep into the battle rode. 

Far waved his sway, stemmed the Chaldean rout, 
And changed their terror to a mighty shout, 

By thousand thousands on the turrets thronged, 
And lofty walls of Babylon prolonged. 

A sultrier ferment stirred the field: a band 
Thickened behind that arm of high command, 

As onward, eastward, with the whirlpool’s might, 
It sucked the reflux of the scattered fight ; 

Till with its full concentrated attack, 

It bore the centre of the Persians back. 

Nor this alone: in shouldered masses wide 

Their van was cleared away on either side. 

And deep was pushed that column unwithstood ; 
And aye that waste collateral was renewed, 

Till eastward far the Babylonian host 

More than regained the ground which they had lost. 
Then reeled the Persian power; it wavered, broke, 
Was forced, was driven in one commingled shock. 
Their camels fled, their Indian archers ceased, 
Their chariots rolled away into the east ; 

Far chased their host, consumed, like stubble sere 
Wide fired when withering east-winds close the year. 


III. 
The Prince his chamber sought, bade bring with speed 
Narses and Merdan, counsellors of need. 
They came :—“ We task you not,” he eried, “ to say, 
Not even to guess that Victor of this day. 
Slaves! slaves! we’ll hear you not. This night at least, 
This one night more, we’ll be a king and feast. 
Our palace guards be doubled: Then when we 
Are flown with cups, and filled with bert glee, 
Be Cyra brought; we’ll make her drink old wine, 
Her heart to warm, to make her beauty shine : 
Long have we loved her; and, by Bel above! 
Ere morn shall we be happy in her love.” 


Canto VI. 
THE BANQUET, 


Come to the banquet! Lift your dazzled eyes, 
Survey the glory that before you lies!, 
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Far down yon avenue of fainting light, 

The dim dance swims away upon the sight. 
Behold the central feast! Behold the wine 

Around in brimming undulations shine, 

As shakes the joyous board! There Beauty sips 
The purple glimmer with her murmuring lips: 
For there the rose-crowned concubines are set, 
For there the maids of Babylon are met, 

Each one a princess. Their illumined eyes 
Glitter with laughter, glance with coy surprise. 
And aye the love-sick dulcimer is played, 

Till faintly languishes each melting maid. 

Here peaceful satraps quaff; with lofty breast 
Built out with gladness, sits each courtly guest. 
Has not this day secured to them the right 

From victory to extend the festive night ? 

And then their king is near. But mark him there! 
Scarce seems that downcast eye the bliss to share. 
Fear quells his heart: Each bowl, each golden cup 
With blood, for wine, to him seems welling up, 
Smote by the light of that branched candlestick : 
These Holy Vessels well may make him sick, 
Torn from Jehovah’s Courts with impious hands, 
To light th’ unhallowed feasts of Heathen lands. 
Hark! heard ye nought? Restless the monarch sate, 
And seemed to listen to some coming fate, 

Some sound abrupt; asif that steed of white 
Should burst upon them, stamping in his might. 


Il. 

But see young Cyra brought by eunuch slaves, 
Pale, pale as are the dead within their graves, 
Yet beautiful, in vestments flowered and fair, 
With hasty garlands in her raven hair. 
Pleased are the nobles of the banquet, round, 
Soft murmurs tell the favour she has found. 
*Gainst scorn and wrong her heart had high defence ; 
Approval quelled her glowing innocence, 
And Cyra tore the roses from her head, 
In trembling haste her Jewish veil to shed. 
It was not there ; but nature there supplied 
More than the wimple of a regal bride, 
How lovelier far! her eager hand unbound 
Her hair dishevell’d; far it fell around 
Her comely form, black as the ancient night, 
And vailed the virgin from that insolent light. 

Entranced in love, “ee every fear, 
And flushed with wine, the reeling prince drew near. 
* Thou chosen flower of Jewry, why so pale ?” 
He cried, “ Nay, look from out that envious veil. 
Give me thy soft hand, come drink wine with me, 
Cling to my love, my bosom’s jewel be! ” 

Back Cyra stepped, her tresses back she threw, 
Their wavy beauty o’er her shoulders flew. 
But burned her eye intense, as far it looked, 
Nor check of terror intermediate brooked ; 
For in a moment the prophetic might, 
God-given, was hers, the seer’s awful sight. 
Pale, fixedly rapt, concentrated, entranced 
She stood, one arm outstretched, one foot advanced; 
Nor moved that foot, nor fell that arm disturbed, 
Not for a moment was her far glance curbed, 
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As from her lips, o’erruled with heavenly flame, 
The impetuous words that told the vision came: 
“Cling to thy love? I see a haughtier bride 
Sent down from Heaven to clasp thy wedded side! 
O! more than power, than majesty she brings, 
Drawn from the Joins of old anointed Kings, 
To be her dower! Destruction is her name, 
With terror crown’d, with sorrow and with shame! 
Her eyes of ravishment shall burn thee up! 
And Babylon shall drink her mingled cup! 
Weary thine idol-gods, old Babylon ; 
Yet trembie, tremble for thy glory gone! 
City of waters! not o’erflowing thee, 
Thy boasted streams shall yet thy ruin be! 
Look to thy rivers! Shod with crusted blood, 
The Persian mule—I see him on thy flood 
Walk with dry hoof! Ha! in thy hour of trust, 
He stamps thy golden palaces to dust, 
Which dims the bold winds of the wilderness. 
One hour—Then, where art thou? And who shall guess 
Thy pomp ? its place, even? Let the bittern harsh 
Give quaking answer from her sullen marsh ; 
From drier haunts, where desolate creatures dwell, 
Let tell the satyr, let the dragon tell!” 

She ceased, she clasped her hands, nor yet withdrew 
Her eye concentred in its piercing view. 
“Nay,” said the King, “it ill befits those lips 
To talk of ee and of thrones’ eclipse ! 
Rein now the lovely madness of those eyes, 
And see the bliss that near before thee lies. 
Thy harp? ’Twas brought with thee from out the cave.’ 
—The monarch nodded to a waiting slave ; 
The harp was brought—“ Now strike one nuptial strain 
Of those that graced thy wisest sovereign’s reign : 
Sing a glad song of Solomon.” She took 
Her harp inviolate, as with scorn she shook; 
Forth in fierce bursts her holy quarrel leapt 
- ?Gainst Zion’s mockers, as the cords she swept: 
“ Nay,” cried the prince, and interposed his hand 
“ Sweet Fury, stay; thy harp must be more bland, 
Give us,—we'll teach thee.” Back in sacred pride 
The Jewess shrunk. “ It shall not be,” she cried. 
“ Our people’s woes—Oh ! Jacob’s God, how long ?— 
Have ite these chords with many a mournful song, 
Have sanctified them. For thy mighty King, 
Thy father, too, how oft has thrilled each string, 
To soothe him in the lonely wilderness, 
By thee forgotten in his sore distress! 
But I did ne’er forget him! Thou bad son, 
My harp were tainted, touched by such a one, 
Ungrateful, daring in voluptuous rest, 
In the flowered garments of thy women dressed, 
To shame the throne of such a father ; yea, 
With dogs of chase to vex him in thy play! 
Ne’er shall thy finger touch one hallowed wire!” 
Mighty beyond herself, in holy ire 
She burst the cords, her harp asunder tore, 
And wildly strewed the fragments on the floor. 

In fast revulsion kneeling down she prayed 
With trembling fervour to her God for aid. 


Loud blewa trump: Up quickly did she eng 
“ Hence to my chamber with her!” cried the King. 
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Slaves seized the maid; she shrieked, with effort strong, 
O! minutes, moments could she but prolong ! 

Hark! shouts and clashing swords!—“ Help, God, ere I 
Must”——is she saved? The doors wide-bursting fly ; 
He comes sublime—’tis he! The King restored! 

And thronging guards behind attend their lord. 


Ill. 

Dark stood the warrior-king; his head was bare ; 
His nostril quivered, scorn and wrath were there ; 
Hot was his glancing brow; his eyes below 
Were like the lightnings running to and fro. 

But ha! to meet him, Merdan, Narses spring :— 
“ Those guards are faithless: Shall this madman king 
Destroy us all?” With simultaneous start, 
Each aimed a poniard at his sovereign’s heart. 
But wary, he forestalled the double thrust ; 
Shrunk; wheeling round, hewed Narses to the dust, 
Who missed his aim: Nor Merdan’s took effect, 
But glanced from off him, by his corslet checked ; 
And ere the traitor could his blow repeat, 
With severed neck he lay at Narses’ feet, 
With gnashing teeth the bioody carpet tore, 
His hands convulsive beating on the floor. 


Iv. 
Dread paused the potentate, and waved his hand ; 
He looked around, he saw his Cyra stand ; 
The grasp of slaves is on her shoulder still, 
As yet they wait their office to fulfil. 
* Off, menial dogs!” he cried with vehemence, 
And withered up their spirits with his glance ; 
Down drop their hands, half stumbling they retreat. 
But Cyra rushed and fainted at his feet. 
He raised her, called his eunuchs, bade them bring 
In haste sweet scents and water from the spring ; 
Till soon revived, she leant upon his hand, 
As sternly sad those revellers he scanned. 
From the far halls the pomp had shrunk away, 
A dreary silence there affrighted lay. 
Here sullen stood the superseded king, 
With prostrate heads around him in a ring. 
The sovereign turned, he called with brief command 
His guards; they come, submissively they stand :— 
“ Guards, seize that slave imperial—yea, my son ; 
Him put in ward till justice shall be done, 
His reign be tried and purified: Away! 
Wait further orders at the dawn of day.” 
Then came the ancient servants of their lord, 
And faithful watch was to the court restored. 
Forth leading Cyra slow, the monarch stayed 
With arm paternal the much-trembling maid. 


Canto VIL 
THE DEATH OF CYRA. 
“ Masestic child of gratitude! this hour 
I bid thee ask not half my realm for dower : 


I dare not mock thy pure youngsoul ; but say 
How shall I honour—nought can thee repay ?” 
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Thus spake the king to Cyra, as she stood 
Before him trembling and with eyes subdued. 
“ Why tremble, child? Uplift to me the face 
That met me first with smiles of infant grace, 
Then when I saw it lie, a priceless gem 
Shining in blood, all pleased, upturned to them 
That trode around thee, and had scorned to bow 
Tu save from crushing hoofs thy radiant brow. 
I saw, O God! thy bloody hands in play 
Grasp at the fetlocks in their perilous way ; 
I seized thee up, around my neck were thrown 
Thy little arms, and thou becam’st mine own. 
With pride I eee in youth: In those high days 
Thy harp was filled with Zion’s sorrowing lays : 
Yea, yet a child, sweet wisdom was thy dower; 
Thou saw’st my pride, and sang’st Jehovah’s power, 
Who for his people stretched his darkened hand, 
And drove down wonders o’er the Egyptian land : 
The green curled heaps of the curbed sea, for them 
The swift pursuing hosts of Pharaoh stem, 
Heaved on them, whelming them ; his Israel 
O’er lands of drought and deserts terrible, 
He bore; before them went his cloud by day, 
By night his fiery pillar led the way: 
Such was thy anthem, such the argument, 
That I might fear, for Judah might relent. 
Dark dreams came o’er me; thy sweet soul refrained 
From plaintive hymns, that I might not be pained: 
O! more than generous, delicately just 
To sorrow wert thou when [ lay in dust! 
But I am raised to reason’s awful peace ; 
And ne’er to tell thy glory shall I cease. 
With songs the gifted bards of Babylon, 
With harps peculiar shall thy praise make known. 
Aloft a golden tablet shall declare, 
In grateful lines, for me thy wondrous care, 
Reared on those mountains: Thee all Jands shall know; 
And in thy presence queens shall softly go.” 

With tears of gratitude the virgin kissed 
The monarch’s hand, low kneeling to be blessed. 
“ Be just,” she rising said, “ be more than kind 
To me; let Zion’s sufferings touch thy mind! 
Build up her walls, her temple! Let thy hand 
Shield back our people to their ancient land ! 
Would that the days were come, O! would they were, 
When old, old men again shall be in her, 
Again forth leaning on their staves shall meet 
With cheerful voices in each sunny street, 
Shall count her towers, her later glories shew, 
Shall tell the praise of one exalted foe! 
Think not of me, my young life’s waning fast, 
I feel it here: I’ve loved thee through the past ; 
And now my king, dear father! in my hour 
Of death I’ll claim of thee a daughter’s dower: 
Thou shalt not then evade my last command, 
To take my young bones to my own far land. 
Thy love alone from tears has kept me free, 
When oft I’ve longed my mother’s home to see : 
Ne’er shall I see it ; but I'll make thee swear 
To take my body hence, and lay it there. 
And wilt thou not, as in thy days of need 
ve loved thee much ? Thou wilt, thou wilt indeed !” 
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“T will not look; I’ll hear thee not; nor speak, 
As if my Cyra were so faint and sick ! 
Cold winds indeed have hurt thee in thy den; 
But fear not, God will make thee well again. 
I'll talk of hope: ’Twere more to me than power, 
To have thee near me to my latest hour; 
Yet thee to honour, to myself severe, 
T’ll haste to set thee in a loftier sphere. 
The prophet Daniel shares my council-board, 
Young, beauteous, wise, accepted of the Lord ; 
Say, couldst thou love him? ’Twere a joy to me, 
In raising him esteem’d, to honour thee. 
Then for his sake, for thine, would I restore 
Thy people, make Jerusalem as before, 
Make Daniel king; his spousal queen be thou, 
And round to thee I'll make the kingdoms bow.” 

“ No, no!” she cried, and press’d her face, to hide 
The tears that through betwixt her fingers slide. 
One hand the monarch took—he felt her start— 
With gentle force he drew it to his heart :— 
“ Come then, sweet maid ”———“ Restore, restore our race; 
But let me die beholding still thy face! 
O! send me not away! I will not go! 
I cannot leave thee, for I love thee so! 
Forgive me, Abraham’s God!” His knees she grasp’d, 
And to her bosom passionately clasp’d ; 
Low bow’d her head: one quick convulsive thrill 
Throughout her body pass’d, and all was still. 


Il. 
He rais’d her up—Oh! terror! Oh! despair! 


He press’d her heart—no pulse is stirring there. 
Borne to a couch, he held that lovely head, 
And gazed upon her in his silent dread, 

By her unheeded now: No more she sees 

Her father, king—O! more to her than these. 
He started, called his slaves; but vain the aid 
Of man, he closed the eyelids of the maid, 

Then seized her lifeless hand: low bowing there, 
He hid his face mop by? long black hair ; 
There lay through night, all silent in his woes, 
And rose not up until the sun arose. 


Canto VIII. 
THE END OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


Ar morn the king arose: he bade be sought 
Embalmers taught in Egypt; they were brought. 
With linen pure and costly gums they dresse 
That virgin body for the grave’s long rest. 


Il. 

Within an ivory coffin Cyra lay; 
With odorous lamps around her night and day, 
That shone upon her with a sweet dim light ; 
And there the monarch fed his sorrowing sight. 

Yet oft retired he, as he gave his leave 
To Salem’s princes o’er the maid to grieve. 
Ezekiel heard and came; by Dauiel’s side, 
With them the brethren in the furnace tried, 
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He walked; they stood around their daughter dead, 
And lowly bowed was each majestic head. 

Then communed they of Judah’s earlier day, 

Her prophet’s vision, and her poet’s lay, 

Her judges, priests, her awful men who fought 
Jehovah’s battles, and deliverance eer 
Forgetting not those women famed of old, 

For deeds beyond a woman’s blood made bold. 
And much they spake of Cyra; great their praise 
Of her whose zeal was Zion to upraise. 

Then first, as ceased those mighty men to speak, 
Ezekiel bowing kissed the virgin’s cheek. 

With lingering sorrow from the place they go. 
Back comes the king in his peculiar woe. 

Long years—even till his death—his heart would there 
Have kept her; but he rose from his despair ; 
Recalled her wish ; and, greatly self-denied, 
Ordained her body should not there abide, 

But to Judea—such her last command— 
Should go, should lie within her father’s land. 

Just to the dear departed one, he bade 
Be chariots yoked, and horsemen swift arrayed 
At morn, a goodly escort, to convey 
The honoured dead from Babylon away. 

And in the tombs of Judah’s princely race, 
Shall gentle Cyra have her burial-place: 
Whate’er her birth, a praise with her she brings 
More than the blood of many throned kings. 

They come! they take her hence! He glared aloof; 
Then, hasting forth, high stood upon his roof, 

And saw that convoy darkly rush away 
Towards Judah’s land, beneath the western day ; 
Wild music with them-mourned. On turrets stood, 
On terraced roofs, the city’s multitude, 

All westward looking: thousand thousands laid 
Their foreheads low for Cyra, honoured maid. 
As for the king, he tore his straitened vest, 

To ease the swelling trouble of his breast; 

And watched that sable troop, till from his eyes, 
Far fused to mist, the swimming vision dies. 


Ill. 
Down walked he sorrow-struck, but yet put on 
A governed woe, and sate upon his throne} 
His laws renewed, the glories of his state 
Arranged, with god-like majesty he sate. 


Iv. 
Remembering then his pledge by Cyra won, 
To raise her people, this he bade be done. 
But grief for her already had subdued 
His heart, ——e its mournful mood. 
i 


Quick drooped his life: the same revolving year 
Saw Cyra die, and him upon his bier. 

And captive Zion was forgot, and wept 

The father’s promise by the son unkept. 


END OF THE POEM, 
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Tue history of Ireland, like the 
history of Greece, may be divided 
into three periods, the age of fable, 
the age of struggle and compara- 
tive success, and the age of decline. 
The first was that portion which 
figures only in the imaginations of 
her romancers, a fairy region of 
splendid hospitality, adventurous 
heroism, and universal song, planted 
by monarchs of unrivalled magna- 
nimity, and sustained by bards, who 
have left no similar behind. Truth 
would paini this captivating time 
with a rather more sombre pencil. 
The monarchs were savage chiefs, 
at the head of savage clans; the 
hospitality was the alternation of 
barbarian indulgence and_barba- 
rian penury; the minstrelsy was 
that of all the furious tribes of the 
north and west; fierce exultation 
over some field of massacre, or 
some brute scene of intemperance. 
The art of blazonry can go no fur- 
ther, and we must leave the glories 
of the palace of Tara to the painter 
of palaces in the clouds. 

The second period was that of 
which the scenes and men in these 
pages form the substance, a time of 
various anxiety and great public 
exertion, certainly of extraordinary 
displays of individual genius, and 
wanting nothing but political ho- 
nesty to have established the coun- 
try in the fairest heights of intellec- 
tual fame and national happiness. 
All the calculators of human im- 
pulses on the great scale of nations 
have hitherto failed, and nothing 
among the libels on the human un- 
derstanding exists, more fitted to 
throw it into scorn, than political 

rophecy. The calculators uniform- 
y omit one element in their pro- 
cess, on which the whole product 
turns. They omit the will of 
Heaven. We are not about to di- 


verge into so solemn a subject, in 
such sketches as these. But all the 
political calculators set out with 
the principle, that man is every 
thing, that talent is the single essen- 
tial, and that a popular spirit, how- 
ever summoned, and great leaders, * 
however stimulated, form the sole 
and the sufficient materials of na- 
tional grandeur. A graver and a 
truer view would refer to the high 
principle contained in the maxim, 
that “ righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion, but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” The political regenerators 
quicken every thing but the national 
morals, and, filling the popular mind 
with extravagant conceptions of po- 
pular power, hurry them forward 
with all their sails spread into the 
unfathomed waters, and tempestu- 
ous winds of political convulsion. 
With all the disturbers of the past 
and of the present, the only consider- 
ation is the effect. To the haranguer 
it matters nothing whether his words 
fall on the generous portions of our 
nature, like the rain from heaven, 
or fall like fire on the wild and in- 
flammable. He looks only to the 
consequence. His business is the 
overthrow of his obstacle. Whether 
the building is to be harmlessly and 
regularly taken down, or flung on 
the heads of the fools who attempt 
to drag it down; whether the po- 
pular strength is the result of health, 
or fever; whether the overthrow is 
to clear the ground for some noble 
erection, or to leave it heaped with 
irremoveable wreck,—all is the same 
to the demagogue. With posterity 
perpetually on his lips, he never 
thinks beyond the hour; with pro- 
fessions that. grasp nations and ages, 
his object is the blow at some rival 
in popular applause, or the security 
of some point too pitiful to be spo- 
ken of, yet too dear to be relinquish- 
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ed for honour or principle. Profess- 
ing to build up a nation, he is think- 
ing only of rearing a pedestal for 
himself: like the heathen priest, 
while he is proclaiming the glories 
of his deity, and filling the temple 
with the acclamations of worship, 
he is thinking of nothing but the 
share which falls to his lot in the 
flesh of the sacrifice. 

Against this class of public cha- 
racters, we acknowledge our firmest 
protest, as against the great evil of 
our day. e look with scorn too 
strong for words on those gratuitous 
instruments of evil, who shake the 
foundations of public security for 
the pitiful gain of the hour; those 
political Goths, who would pull 
down the finest structures of public 
life for the sake of the nails and 
studs, the fragments of brass and 
iron, that they might pilfer from the 
ruins; or, like the loiterers round 
the Roman funeral pile, rejoice to 
see the body of the state flung on, 
and the pile lighted, for the rem- 
nants that they might pick up in the 
ashes. Towards the close of the 


last century, the growing opulence 


of Ireland, the result of a system of 
laws which allowed nothing for the 
mock sorrows of trading patriotism, 
and which hanged the assassin with- 
out regard for the motto carved on 
his knife, gave the people that 
leisure, on whose good or evil use 
depends the fate of the generation. 
A people struggling with narrow 
circumstances may be happy, but 
cannot be great. A people sudden- 
ly raised to opulence, requires vir- 
tue to make this opulence what it 
was intended to be, the source of 
national renown. On the means of 
Ireland we are not to listen to the 
tropes and metaphors of her dema- 
gogues ; their vocabulary is equally 
deterioration and amplification. 
When they would shew the claims 
of Ireland, they introduce us into the 
lazarhouse ; when they could assert 
her rights, they point to the fortress ; 
the same hand that guides us to 
the cell where their patient lies, 
startling the eye of charity, with 
equal ease turns us to look upon 
the mountain or the morass, where 
the armed hero, the champion 
of independence, flourishes his wea- 
pons in full defiance of English 
usurpation. But we are not to fix 
our faith upon these scene-shifters, 
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Every man who remembers Ireland. 
fifty years ago, and who has had ho- 
nesty enough to speak without bor- 
rowing his words from partisanship, 
and the poetry of rebels and leveliers, 
will say, that long before the year 
1780, the golden era of the traders in 
patriotism, the country was happier 
than it has ever been since; that if 
less money circulated through it, 
that less was worth much more; 
that men, who with four times the 
rental of their fathers find it difficult 
to live now, found their rental se- 
cure all the conveniences, and even 
all the desirable luxuries, of life then; 
that with a land abounding in every 
product necessary for life, with so- 
ciety on a footing of kindly inter- 
course, with nothing to disturb the 
current of a hospitable, plentiful, 
and cheerful existence, the country 
gentleman of Ireland has good rea- 
son to leok back on the peace and 
abundance of the past, even from 
that envied eminence to which he 
has been raised by the hands of po- 
litical orators; with all its glittering 
features of a peasantry who no soon- 
er lay down the spade than they 
take up the pike—a gentry vexed, 
harassed, separated, and bankrupt— 
a Government perplexed between 
Protestant and Papist, and taking its 
colour, chameleon-like, from which- 
ever it has last touched—a Church 
pauperized, but without even the 
refuge of the workhouse—a Consti- 
tution for whose works men look 
alternately to the Castle and the 
court-house, the desk of the Secre- 
tary and the dungeon—and, crown- 
ing all, a professional phalanx of pa- 
triotism, a regular trading company 
of mob orators, a flying camp of ver- 
bal redressers of grievances, a ban- 
ditti of freedom, protecting property 
by advocating confiscation—freedom 
by menacing every man who dares 
to have an opinion of his own—to- 
leration by denouncing Protestant- 
ism as tyranny—and allegiance by 
bowing down, and insisting that all 
other men shall bow down, before a 
stranger, who may be the direct ene- 
my, and is always the insidious foe, 
of his Protestant King and Country. 
Such are the achievements of pa- 
triotism in Ireland. No; such are 
the labours of political hypocrisy, 
selfishness, and dishonesty. It is only 
doing common justice to the Irish 
character to say, that there is no 
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country on earth to which baseness 
is by nature more alien. In no 
country did the disguise of impos- 
ture less screen the impostor from 
the lash of powerful hands. Ireland 
had her true patriots, before whose 
touch the toads and reptiles that 
isoned her sleeping ear were often 
orced to spring up in their full-sized 
deformity. But time did its work 
on them as on others—they went 
down to the grave. Their antago- 
nists were more easily reunited ; 
baseness, effrontery, and a determi- 
nation to do the worst act by the 
worst means, were all the qualifica- 
tions required for the ranks that wa- 
ved over their heads the embroider- 
ed fraud and pictured lie of “ The 
Cause of the Country.” Pseudo- 
patriotism usurped the parliament; 
the multitude, for whom they tuned 
every string, and whose ears they 
never ventured to offend by any 
sterner discordancy of manliness or 
virtue, echoed every sound, and all 
now fell before them. Their whole 
career was now less a progress than 
@ race to power; every step was 
over some trampled — of law, 
reason, and honour; at length they 


hurried up the steep in a crowd, and 
thought themselves masters of place, 
pelf, and the Constitution. At the 
moment when they stretched out 
their hands to touch them, all va- 


nished into air. They had reached 
the edge of a precipice, and all be- 
fore them was vision and cloud. 
Those patriots first impoverished 
their country. They next ruined 
their parliament. They have still 
another act to perform—an “all 
hail hereafter.” The prediction of 
public mischief that first sent them 
on their course, has a third stage of 
fulfilment; and they will not fail to 
go through with their destiny. The 
actions are now the virtual masters 
of Ireland: with the mystic crown 
won by a career of such resolute 
intrigue and commerce with evil 
on their brow, they have but one 
consummation to effect or to de- 
sire. In fact, there is but one step 
in their power, and that they must 
take. They must demand from some 
treacherous Minister or sinking Ca- 
binet, the Repeal of the Union. It 
will be resisted for a while, but 
the time will come. Disturbances in 
Ireland, rather cherished than con- 
trolled, will be the plea, till they be- 
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come the cause. The disgusts of 
the English Senate at the incursion 
of the Huns, which confuses debate, 
insults manners, and prohibits all 
deliberation, will conspire with the 
presumption of the conspirators and 
the terror of the Cabinet. The 
measure will be carried,—to the in- 
dignation and astonishment of every 
man, but those who know the pow- 
ers of impudent perseverance, pro- 
fligate ambition, and inveterate ma- 
lignity. It will be carried, and from 
this hour the ruin of the carriers 
themselves will have begun. A short 
interval of triumph will only make 
their fall the more bitter. It will be 
but the twinings of the garland round 
the horns of the animal before sacri- 
fice ; the Indian feast before lighting 
the bed on which the intoxicated de- 
votee is to be burned. The new vice- 
roys of kings of Ireland will be sha- 
ken from their temporary thrones by 
popular fury, inflamed by priestly 
superstition. The Church of Rome 
has winked at the assumptions of her 
laity, only till they have done her 
work; she will then frown them 
down, or smite them down. Her 
hand is strong enough still to fling 
them into their place, in her old 
contemptuous system. 

The priest will anathematize the 
guilt of the rabble leaders, the car- 
dinal Legate will send them to his 
dungeons, and the triple-crowned 
Sovereign of the souls and bodies of 
all the worshippers of Rome will 
confirm the sentence in this world, 
and predict it in the world to come. 
This is their destiny. Once en- 
tangled in the folds of the old tyran- 
ny, the bird lying under the nets of 
the fowler might as easily escape. 
The hare might as well resist the 
mighty muscle and relentless circles 
of the boa. They will struggle, per- 
haps fiercely, but Rome will be 
triumphant; and on the spot where 
the scaffold has left the last gush of 
their blood, will be written the moral 
of their ambition. 

When politics, in an evil day, be- 
gan to disturb the quiet of Ireland, 
the politicians found that they had 
begun their trade without the great 
essential, a stock of grievances, For 
some time no two of the profession 
were agreed upon the fit subject of 
a national outcry. They roved the 
whole map of national good and 
evil, and royed in yain. Trade, 
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imposts, corn-laws, tithes,—each had 
their ready impugners; but with 
all the effrontery of faction, there is 
a limit to its first enterprises. Until 
the people have been trained to fol- 
low, and to love the following of 
discontent, there may be serious 
difficulty in the selection of an effect- 
ive national complaint; when once 
the chase is fairly begun, any thing 
willdo. Indignation gathers easily ; 
the avalanche, the farther it goes, 
the faster, the larger it grows, the 
more widely it gathers up material, 
and makes vile straws and weeds 
formidable things. At length some 
more comprehensive spirit than the 
rest, suggested the great sweeping 
calamity of English Law. 

In the time of Henry VIi.,—the 
pacificator of England,—a man who 
saw as far into the necessities of his 
kingdom as any man since his day, 
a law was framed by which all sta- 
tutes proposed in the Irish Legisla- 
ture must be previously submitted 
to the Lord-Lieutenant and Privy 
Council, who were at liberty to put 
their veto on it, or, in cases of doubt, 
send it to the English Govern- 
ment. If sent to England, it was 
there disposed of according to its 
merits; either quashed, or returned 
with the alterations decided on, 
which were to be passed, without 
further change, if passed at all, by 
the Irish Parliament. This statute 
doubtless bears evident marks of its 
stern time; but it also bears the 
impress of a thorough knowledge of 
the time. Ireland was wholly Po- 

ish, and lay under the most abso- 
ute dictation of Popery. Henry 
VIE. was a Papist; but England had 
been too often galled by the med- 
dling usurpations of the Papacy, to 
desire its interference in the govern- 
ment of any portion of her empire. 
The fierce bravery exercised in the 
long wars of the Rival Roses had 
its share in making the conquerors 
somewhat contemptuous of the in- 
trigues of the priest-king. 

In some of the Popish speeches, 
at the time of the fatal breach of the 
constitution in 1829,—a year which 
will yet be marked as the beginning 
of that ordeal of blood and flame, 
through which England will as as- 
suredly be compelled to pass as 


there is punishment for political ig- 
norance and political perfidy, it was 
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argued, that the growth of the British 
Constitution, under Popery, shewed 
the congeniality of the Popish tenets 
to freedom. In what sophistry must 
the assertion have been made, when 
the denial of the most simple, yet 
most important, exercise of per- 
sonal freedom, the reading of the 
Scriptures, stands forth at the head 
of the statute-book of Popery. But 
the historic fact is, that from Magna 
Charta, for which the Barons and 
their Archbishops were excommuni- 
cated by the Pope, down through 
the whole genealogy of the Consti- 
tution, every successive birth of free 
principle was visited with the:seve- 
rest displeasure of the Popedom. 
Necessity, which made them impor- 
tant to the people, wrung them from 
the monarch; and the thunders of 
Rome were often too late; but 
though they could seldom strike, 
they growled round every quarter of 
the horizon, until that hour when 
Elizabeth, the true foundress of Bri- 
tish freedom,—the true bearer of 
that polished shield in which Euro- 
pean tyranny saw its own visege> 
and was withered,—collected the 
scattered truths, and combined them 
into Constitution. 

For a while the patriots hovered 
about the skirts of the field, less con- 
sidering in what quarter the country 
was most injured, than on what point 
the administration was most vulne~ 
rable. They began, at last, with the 
topic which is sure, in every land 
under the sun, to have the mob on 
its side,—the National Expenditure. 
Treland, in 1778, was among the most 
lightly-taxed countries of the civil- 
ized world. It was rapidly advan- 
cing to confirmed wealth ; and even 
the laws were beginning to penetrate 
their way through the dense medi- 
um of the national habits. On the 
2d of February, Mr Robert Stewart, 
father of the late Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, then an active opposition- 
ist, brought forward the never-fail- 
ing topic of retrenchment; and, of 
course, described the country as in 
the jaws of bankruptcy, driven to 
its last resources, and incapable of 
subsisting longer without a miracle. 

But this commonplace of all patrio- 
tic oratory would be too trifling for 
record, but for its introduction into 
the debate, of the most celebrated 
name of Ireland, the greatest of her 
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orators, a man who had such power 
of conceiving the noblest thoughts, 
and of expressing them in the no- 
blest language, that if he had been 
born in Athens in the days of her 
grandeur, or in the bowels of an 
American forest, he would have 
been equally felt to be an orator, by 
the Greek and by the Savage. On 
this night Henry Grattan made his 
first decided appeal to the sensibili- 
ties of his country, and from this 
night he placed his foot upon the 
steps of that temple of public re- 
nown, of which no man of his own 
vivid and powerful day was so gifted 
to be the High Priest and the pos- 
sessor. 

We have no biography of Grattan. 
This is a dishonour to the talents, 
the gratitude, or the filial duty, of 
those who must have it in their 

wer to pay this natural tribute. 
ts delay is an injury to the nation 
and to posterity. His life would 
be less the narrative of personal 
career, than of a long, various, and 
momentous chain of great public 
agency. 

Henry Grattan was born in Dub- 
lin in 1746. His descent was respect- 
able, his father being Member for 
the city, and Recorder. He received 
his education at the Dublin Univer- 
sity, and, as the habitual profession 
of Irish gentlemen was the Bar, he 
was entered of the Middle Temple 
in 1767. Parliament, equally the aim 
of every Irish gentleman, was still 
more his natural direction from his 
father’s career; and in his attendance 
on the stirring debates of the time, 
it was his good fortune to hear Lord 
Chatham. The vividness and power 
of that great orator were so conge- 
nial to Grattan’s mind, that he con- 
stantly took memoranda of his 
speeches; and as the result of his 
impression, sketched the “character” 
which has since found its way into 
all collections of the finer fragments 
of eloquence. Its composition 
strongly illustrates the maxim that 
the orator is, like the poet, the work 
of nature. Time may polish, but it 


has nothing to do with shaping the 

true genius, The hand of art which 

works stone or clay into form, can do 

nothing with the diamond but o 

its original brilliancy to the light; the 

gem splits into shape by nature. This 
rst, almost boyish performance, of 
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Grattan, displays all the characteris. 
tics of his matchless style to his last 
hour ; its strong embody ing of strong 
conception, its pointed language, its 
classic beauty, and its love for all 
that is soaring and superb in life 
and nature. On his return to Ireland 
his intercourse lay among the most 
intelligent and accomplished society 
of the capital, and his buoyant and 
entle spirit took an animated part 
in all the graceful ‘enjoyments of a 
remarkably animated and graceful 
time.) Yet this was the actual period 
which the orators of a few years af- 
ter coloured with pencils dipped in 
the deepest hues of national dejec- 
tion. How much would Grattan and 
his whole accomplished brotherhood, 
oppositionists as they were, have 
been astonished to discover that, 
while they seemed to be dancing in 
sunshine, they were actually plunged 
in a fog of public misery ; that while 
neither they nor any other man who 
made use of his senses, saw any 
thing but a general improvement of 
the community, enterprise of every 
kind making its way through the 
land, and the spirit of wise knowledge 
and generous industry waving its 
wings over whatever remained of 
turbulence in the great deep of the 
public mind, all was actually tem- 
pest and havoc, the national hope 
extinguished ; and Ireland, like the 
men of the deluge with the waters 
rising round them, straining her eyes 
only to see the last chance and re- 
fuge, the constitutional ark, floating 
away for ever. This was the pictu- 
resque of party in a time of evil, of 
which party itself summoned all the 
elements. But, in the early days of 
Grattan, before party had found out 
the national misfortunes, even the 
leaders of opposition were the fore- 
most in a round of elegant and in- 
telligent enjoyments, which made 
the Irish capital one of the most po- 
lished in Europe, Irish conversation 
amohg the finest intellectual treats, 
and the general tone of the national 
manners singularly marked by a ge- 
nerous and gay pleasantry, gallant 
good humour to man, and courtesy 
to women. Those who knew Ireland 
by the experience of that gentle and 
-natured time, and know the 
state in which its feelings and man- 
ners have been left by its political 
acquisitions in later years, are the 
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fittest judges of the little addition 
given to the happiness of society by 
the right to plunge into political up- 
roar ; and this too at the bidding of 
every selfish miscreant, who with 
liberty on his lips, and malignity in 
his heart, would see one half of [re- 
land laid in blood by the hands of 
the other, rather than lose a mite of 
that popular influence, which, in 
such hands, can be expended only 
for public evil. 

Private theatricals were the fashion 
of the day, and Grattan, though not 
highly gifted with-the exterior of 
kings and heroes, was a lively par- 
taker in the business of the scene. 
He attempted poetry too, and even 
achieved a gay Epilogue to Co- 
mus, which was spoken by the 


- “ Star and cynosure of the fair 


State,’ the Countess of Lanesbo- 
rough, then one of the loveliest wo- 
men in the world. At intervals be 
wrote political trifles for the paper 
war which Opposition, headed by 
Harry Flood, was carrying on against 
the Townshend Administration. But 
his powers were now too well known 
to be left longer in private life. In 
1775, he was brought into Parlia- 
ment, for the borough of Ch--'emont, 
by the amiable Ear], to whom it had 
reverted by the death of his brother. 
Let the improvers of our age ask 
themselves how long Henry Grattan 
might have gazed outside the gates 
of Parliament, if he had waited for 
the enlightened tailors and cobblers 
of the land to let him in; or, if he 
had ventured to appeal to their sense 
of the distinction between his ge- 
nius, and the brawling absurdity of 
some popular politician, or gro 

dealer in bullocks, with what rapi- 
dity he must have been routed from 
the field? The argument has been 
repeated a hundred times, and still 
remains without an answer. Was 
there one of the gifted names of Eng- 
lish legislation who ever entered the 
House of Commons in any other 
way, or could have entered it in any 
other? A country Squire may get 
in, carried on the shoulders of his 
tenantry, and no one will object to 
the honest influence of old connexion 
and family kindness; but no one 
will expect to find the honest yeo- 
manry pledges for Parliamentary 
brains. A rich manufacturer may 
be huzzaed in by his workmen; and 
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of those there are fifty in the Re- 
formed Parliament, with what acces- 
sion to the wit or wisdom of the 
House, the world has yet to learn. 
A thriving vintner, who has debauch- 
ed the passions of the populace by 
the beer-shop, and exhibited his Par- 
liamentary qualifications by the bar- 
rels that he sells, and the brutes that 
he has made, may march triumph- 
antly into St Stephen’s, and blunder 
himself and the House asleep; but 
by that door neither Chatham, nor 
Pitt, nor Fox, nor Canning, nor Cur- 
ran, nor Grattan, could ever have 
set their tread on the floor of Par- 
liament. They must have longed 
and lingeredoutside—political ghosts, 
waiting for the boat that was never 
to ferry them over, and looking with 
astonishment at the train of low and 
vulgar existence that passed, on the 
simple merit of the money in their 
hand. It is true, that when those 
men were once known by the multi- 
tude, they often succeeded in popu- 
lar election; but how were they to 
have been known in the first in- 
stance? By the Borough alone. They 
had been raised upon the elevation 
which forced them upon the public 
eye ; without it they would have re- 
mained tossed about in the common 
whirl of the crowd, that never makes 
way for either genius or virtue. 
Some would have shrunk in merited 
scorn from the contact; others, lis- 
tening to the evil counsels of pride 
and passion, would have laboured to 
attain notoriety where they had 
found fame forbidden; would have 
made themselves public by making 
themselves formidable, and thrown 
light on their reluctant obscurity by 
wielding the firebrand at the head of 
insurrection. As the system is now 
organized, every man who hopes to 
make his way into Parliament must 
qualify himself by a promise to go 
further in rabble politics than any of 
his predecessors. All must be pre- 
cipitate concession; the man who 
hesitates at the most headlong plunge, 
is no longer the man of the people ; 
the time will come when no man 
will venture to offer himself at the 
hustings, without being premeced to 
sacrifice the Church, the Law, the na- 
tional credit, and the Peerage. But 
the appetite for overthrow is herp 
cami teoameey oan jig td e 
variety and pungency o the banquet, 
Cc . 
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The next Parliament will yield, with- 
outa struggle, what the present Par- 
liament values itself on oped 3 
The game will go on. The gulf in 
the Forum is not to be stopped up 
by the successive offerings of the 
precious things of the State; the 
whole wreck of the State thrown in 
successively will not be enough. 
Malignity and revenge are bottom- 
less. Human vision will at length 
see no resource but in the last dread- 
ful extremity of civil convulsion; 
force must undo what violence has 
done; the sword must cut through 
the pike—the armed man, the hero- 
ism and hope of the country, must 
ride into the gulf before it shall or 
can be closed. 

In adverting to the early eloquence 
of Grattan, it should be remember- 
ed, that in those days very imperfect 
abstracts alone of the debates were 
suffered to reach the public. They 
were generally little more than such 
recollections as could be carried 
away by the memory of the moment; 
or notes by the Members. We can 
give but a few sentences, as charac- 
terising his original expression. The 
debate turned upon the expenses of 
collecting the Revenue, which were 
said to have arisen from the audacity 
of smuggling. This Grattan fiercely 
denied. 

“The growing expense is found- 
ed on a growing extravagance. A 
corrupt and jobbing policy has dri- 
ven us to attempt new taxes, which 
force the condition of trade, and are 
a premium for smugglers. A new 
swarm of smugglers, then, gives birth 
to a new swarm of revenue officers, 
with new burdens on the people, 
and with an army of penal laws. So, 
the old deficiency of revenue is 
brought about again by the smuggler 
who defrauds, and by the job of Go- 
vernment that intercepts, the reve- 
nue ; and the practice of running in 
debt, is thus rendered immortal. 
- * © * Tappeal to those gen- 
tlemen who labour under the want 
of something to do, whether the 

laces which they fill are not super- 
ous. The increase of the public 
expenditure within the last year is 
not only an insupportable burden, 
but a deadly proof of that active 
t of waste which, under succes- 

ve governments, has hurried us on 
with an accumulated velocity to ge- 
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neral bankruptcy. I can see, as well 
as any other man, that this or that 
drop of blood is not from the heart 
of the nation; but I cannot, like 
them, avoid contemplating the lan- 

uid state of the body which they 

leed so repeatedly and so profuse- 
ly * * * * The three esta- 
blishments, civil, military, and re- 
venue, have, under one administra- 
tion, increased £80,000. The peo- 
ple, who see that employment is not 
in the contemplation of such places, 
grow suspicious ; they think that the 
officer is not appointed to the office, 
but the office is fabricated for the 
officer ; not that he may discharge a 
duty under the Crown, but betray 
a trust which he holds under the 
people; that invention is jaded, and 
the vocabulary tortured, to find de- 
nominations for places, made to out- 
balance the voice of the people, by 
committing a robbery upon the re- 
venues of the community ; that places 
are not created for individuals only, 
but that we have established and en- 
tailed upon the public whole foun- 
dations of idleness; so that, in the 
opinion of the people, we are deli- 
berating, not about limiting an ex- 
pense, but setting bounds to a slave 
trade.” 

From this special charge, he 
strikes into the general indictment, 
regularly laid by all Oppositions 
against all Cabinets, but he strikes 
vigorously. “ This administration 
preys upon the vital strength of the 
people. Can any one doubt this, 
who recollects what regularly hap- 
pens after the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment—when the’ day of promise is 
at hand, and the Secretary’s office 
opens to hear the causes of those 
men who have opposed economy, 
and have claims upon profusion, 
who have marred some great public 
question by a corrupt amendment, 
and can advance the PRETENSION OF 
SOME SIGNAL disgrace heaped upon 
themselves and their country ? * * * * 
Ministers, by yielding to importu- 
nity, teach all men to be importu- 
nate. One job is the father of a 
thousand pretensions. The known 
prodigality of administration has 
taught immodesty; where every 
thing is a job, every man will be a 
claimant. * * * * * Ministers 
have taken the jewels out of the 
Crown, and have staked them 
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against the liberties of the people. 
* «© * * © Let those gentlemen, 
who know with how dilatory a step 
Ministers generally move to fru- 
gality, contemplate what will soon 
e the weakness of the British Em- 
pire, wrecked in the barren vortex 
of that pernicious contest with Ame- 
rica. How likely to require some 
aid from us, when the house of 
Bourbon gathers about her, and like 
an exhausted parent she faints back 
upon the only child her violent 
councils have left her. * * * * * 
I therefore say, this course of run- 
ning in debt must be forsaken; 
this policy of making peace a debt 
of millions, of making committees of 
account, mockery ; a course of mad- 
ness, which compels us to look for 
nothing better than a slow fever, 
but which must stop at last, unless 
Government is the enemy of the 
ey ea and Parliament the slave 
of Government. * * * * * You 
may enact taxes, but can you raise 
them? Will you pass a window 
tax in time of peace, and condemn 
the poor to a dungeon for ever? In 
all the contests between the poverty 
of the subject, and the prodigality of 
Parliament, we may make the con- 
dition more vexatious, we cannot 
make it more productive ; the omni- 
potence of Parliament may destroy 
trade, it cannot impregnate ; it may 
stop the circulation of law and let- 
ters, it can do no more: in Ireland 
the iron hand of poverty limits the 
* omnipotence’ of Parliament. 

“ Or shall we endeavour to trans- 
fer the scene? If we were to starve 
all our public establishments, it 
would not do. Though we were to 
take the clothes off the back of the 
people, in order to make a livery for 
placemen and pensioners,—though 
churches and public works were left 
to decay, and became as rotten as 
our policy,—though we were to 
steal from distress, and spurn into 
the street the inmates of our hospi- 
tals,—though we were to live for 
administration only, and the majesty 
of the people were to go threadbare 
aud naked to accommodate the 
household of the Castle,—yet we 
could not supply to their profusion 
L.100,000, by denying every thing 
to the necessities, the improvement, 

_ and the decencies of our country.” 

But we shall have to return to 

Grattan in sterner times and seasons, 
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when he was foremost to ride on the 
whirlwind and direct the storm. 
Let us now give a tale of modern 
romance, as melancholy as many an 
old fiction of sighs and tears, of 
broken hearts, ond ruined fortunes. 
In the year 1791, George Hartpole 
of the Queen’s County, Ireland, was 
just of age. He was the last survi- 
ving male of his line, the descend- 
ant of a wealthy and respectable 
family, long known in the county. 
A tinge of superstition often shades 
the histories of Irish families. It 
had been remarked that the head of 
the Hartpoles seldom survived the 
attainment of his eldest son’s twen- 
ty-third year. Of course the comin 
of this fated time was looked to wi 
great anxiety. Where it passed 
without effect, the fates were consi- 
dered to be in error; where the 
event occurred, all was destiny as it 
ought to be ;—the seers began their 
calculations with confidence, and 
decided the career of the heir. The 
prediction probably sometimes was 
the cause of its own fulfilment; no- 
thing could be more likely to shape 
the fortunes or fix the final hour of 
a melancholy mind. 

George was of a languid and deli- 
cate frame. His eye indicated exci- 
tation without energy, yet his spirits 
were good; and the most careless 
observer might feel convinced that 
he was born a gentleman. His 
family residence bore some analogy 
to the character of his line. Pictu- 
resquely seated on a verdant bank 
of the beautiful river Barrow, it had, 
during the revolutions of time, lost its 
character of a fortress ; pieced after 
all the numberless orders of village 
architecture, it had long resigned the 
dignity of a castle, without acquiring 
the comforts of a mansion. Yet its 
gradual descent from the stronghold 
of powerful chieftains to the dwell- 
ing of an embarrassed gentleman, 
could be traced by even a superficial 
observer. Its half levelled battle- 
ments, its solitary and decrepit tower, 
and its rough walls, combined to 
portray the decline of an ancient 
family. Close bounding the site of 
this ambiguous heritage was situate 
the ancient burial-place of the Hart- 
poles and their followers for ages. 
Scattered graves, some greep, some 
russet, denoted the recentness or 
the remoteness of the different inter- 
ments; and a few broad flagstones, 
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indented with defaced inscriptions, 
and covering the remnants of the 
early masters of the domain, just 
uplifted their mouldering sides from 
among weeds and briers, and half 
disclosed the only objects which 
could render that cemetery interest- 
ing. One melancholy yew-tree, 
spreading wide its straggling branch- 
es over the tombs of its former 
lords, and the nave of an ancient 
chapel, its own hollow trunk pro- 
claiming that it could not long sur- 
vive, seemed to await in solemn 
augury the honour of expiring with 
the last scion of its hereditary chief- 
tains. 

Hartpole’s fortune on the death 
of his father was not large ; but its 
increase would be great and certain, 
and this rendered his adoption of 
any money-making profession unne- 
cessary. He accordingly purchased 
a commission in the army, and com- 
menced his entré into military life 
and general society with all the ad- 
vantages of birth, property, manners, 
and character, The adventure which 
clouded all his future life began 
soon. 

While quartered with his regiment 
at Galway in Ireland, his gun, on 
a shooting party, burst in his hand, 
which was so shattered, that it was 
long before his surgeon could decide 
that amputation might be dispensed 
with. During his protracted indis- 
position, he was confined to his 
chamber at a small inn, such as Ire- 
land then exhibited in provincial 
towns. The host, whose name was 
Sleven, had two daughters, who both 
assisted in the business. The elder, 
Honor, had long been celebrated as 
a rough wit, the cleverest of all her 
female contemporaries ; and the Bar, 
on circuits, frequented her father’s 
house, for the amusement of her 
repartees. Besides entertaining the 
Bar, she occasionally amused the 
Judges also; and Lord Yelverton, 
the Chief Baron, who admired wit 
in any body, was Honor’s greatest 

tisan. 

Mary, the younger sister, was of a 
different appearance and habits. She 
was as mild and unassuming as from 
her occupation could be expected. 
Though destitute of any kind of ta- 
lent, she yet appeared as if some- 
thing better born than Honor, and 
her attention to the guests was at the 
same time assiduous, but properly 
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reserved. If must have been re- 
marked, that in the manners of pro- 
vincial towns, the distinctions of so- 
ciety are frequently suspended by 
the necessary familiarity of a con- 
tracted circle, and that inferior fe- 
males frequently excite emotions of 
tenderness, which in a metropolis 
would never have been thought of. 
Here the evil genius of Hartpole was 
awake. 

Throughout his painful and harass- 
ing confinement, the more than assi- 
duous care of Mary Sleven could not 
escape the observation of the con- 
valescent. Mary was well-looking, 
he was not permitted to have socie- 
ty; and thus being left alone with 
this young female for many weeks of 
pain and solitude, and accustomed 
to the solicitude of woman, so exqui- 
site to man in every state of suffer- 
ing, Hartpole discovered that a feel- 
ing of gratitude of the highest order 
had sunk deeper than he wished 
within his bosom. He could not but 
perceive, indeed, that the girl actual- 
ly loved him, and his vanity of course 
was alive to the disclosure ; but his 
honourable principles prevented him 
from taking any advantage of that 
weakness, which she could not con- 
ceal, and to which he could not be 
blind. 

Meanwhile the keen masculine un- 
derstanding of Honor soon perceived 
the game which it would be in her 

ower to play, and conceived a pro- 
ject whereby to wind up Hartpole’s 
feelings to the pitch she wanted, and 
insensibly lead his gratitude to love, 
and his love to matrimony. This was 
Honor’s aim, but she overrated her 
own penetration, and deceived her- 
self as to Hartpole’s character. At 
length, awakened from his vision of 
romantic gratitude, and beginning to 
open his eyes to the views of the two 
women, he felt ashamed of his faci- 
lity, and mustered up sufficient reso- 
lution to rescue himself from the toils 
they were spreading for his capture. 
He had never made any species of 
proposal to Mary, and she could not, 
with justice or honest hope, look to 
marriage with a person so greatly her 
superior. On his perfect recovery, 
he determined, by going over to Eng- 
land, to avoid all their machinations, 
and he also determined that his de- 
parture should be abrupt. 

The keen and rapid eye of the de- 
signing Honor, however, soon disco- 
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vered the secret of his thoughts, and 
guessing the extent of his resolution, 
she artfully impressed on him, under 
the affectation of concealing it, the 
entire attachment of her pining sister, 
but at the same time communicated 
Mary’s resolution to be seen by him 
no more, “ since it would be useless 
further to distract her devoted heart, 
by cultivating society from which 
she must so soon be separated for 
ever.” 

Here Honor was again mistaken. 
No melting looks, no female blan- 
dishments, now intervened to oppose 
his pride, or stagger his resolution. 
He had only to struggle with himse/f: 
And after a day and night of calm re- 
fiection, he fully conquered the dan- 
gers of his high-flown gratitude, and 
departed at daybreak from the inn, 
without even desiring to see the 
love-lorn Mary. He had paid muni- 
ficently for the trouble he had given; 
written a letter of grateful thanks to 
Mary ; left her a considerable pre- 
sent, and set off to Dublin to take im - 
mediate shipping for England. Hart- 
pole now congratulated himself on 
his escape from the sarcasms of the 
world, the scorn of his family, and his 
own self-condemnation ; he had done 
nothing wrong, and he had once 
more secured the rank in society 
which he had been in danger of re- 
linquishing. In Dublin he stopped 
at the Marine Hotel, whence the pac- 
ket was to sail at midnight, and con- 
sidered himself as already on the 
road to London. 

The time of embarkation had near- 
ly arrived, when a loud shriek issued 
from an adjoining chamber of the 
Hotel. Ever alive to any adventure, 
Hartpole rushed into the room, and 
beheld—Mary Sleven! She was, or 
affected to be, fainting, and was sup- 
ported by the artful Honor, who 
hung over her, apparently regardless 
of all other objects, and bemoaning 
in low accents the miserable fate of 
her deserted sister. Bewildered by 
both the nature and suddenness of 
this rencontre, Hartpole acknowled< 
ged afterwards, that, for the moment, 
he nearly lost his sight, nay, almost 
his reason. But he soon saw through 
the scheme, and mustered up suffi- 
cient courage to withdraw without 
explanation. He was in fact outside 
the door of the Hotel, the boat be- 
ing ready to receive him, when a se- 
cond and more violent shriek was 
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heard from the room he had just 
quitted, accompanied by exclama- 
tions of “ She’s gone, she’s gone !* 
Hartpole’s presence of mind entirely 
forsook him. He retraced his steps ; 
and found Mary lying, as it should 
seem, quite senseless, in the arms of 
Honor. His evil genius profited by 
the advantage, and he assisted to re~ 
store her. Gradually her eyes open- 
ed. She regarded George wildly but 
intently, and having caught his eye, 
closed her’s again, a languid, and, as 
it were, involuntary, pressure of the 
hand, conveying to him her sensa- 
tions. As she slowly recovered, the 
scene became more interesting. A 
medical man being (by preconcert) 
at hand, he ordered her restorative 
cordials. Madeira alone could at 
that moment be procured. She put 
the glass to her mouth, sipped, look- 
ed tenderly at Hartpole, and offered 
it tohim. He sipped also, the patient 
smiled, the Doctor took a glass; 
Hartpole pledged him ; glass follow- 
ed glass, until he was bewildered. 
The artful Honor soon substituted 
another bottle; it was Hartpole’s 
first wine after his accident, and it 
quickly mounted to his brain. Thus 
did an hour flit away. In the mean- 
time the packet had sailed. Another 
person also affected to have lost his 
passage while occupied about the 
atient, and this turned out to be a 
oman Catholic priest. Refresh- 
ments were ordered ; es doctor — 
the priest were pressed to partake 
the say the Madeira was replenish- 
ed; the moments flew; the young 
man’s brain was inflamed; and when 
the morning sun arose, it arose not on 
the happy George, but on the happy 
Mary, the wedded wife of Hartpole. 
Strange as this a of proceed- 
ing may seem to English apprehen- 
sions, it was by no means without 
recedents in Irish country life. The 
acility of marriage, when a Popish 
priest was always at hand, generally, 
indeed, a guest at every rough festi- 
vity of the common people, the for- 
mality of licenses or banns little un- 
derstood and still less cared for, and 
the spirit of frolic always upper- 
most, many a marriage was the work 
of an evening’s dance, seconded by a 
due quantity of intoxication. Ab- 
duction was — the habit where 
the gentleman’s inclinations were 
more to be consulted than the lady’s; 
and the rich farmer who had an only 





daughter, must bar his door much 
more carefully to keep out a banditti 
of lovers, than of housebreakers. A 
dozen of young rustics, well mount- 
ed, made an assault at midnight, car- 
ried off the lady behind one of them, 
and thirty or forty miles off, in the 
heart of a bog or a mountain, had a 
priest ready, who married the par- 
ties at once, and thenceforth they 
were beyond the reach of parental 
rohibition. This was one of the re- 
ics of the Celtic barbarism which 
once overspread all Europe, and 
which exists in all the half savage 
countries of the North to this day. 
But in Ireland it often excited a des- 
perate retribution, and is now among 
the offences which bring down the 
heaviest vengeance of the law. 
Hartpole’s feelings, when he awoke 
and found himself completely duped, 
were indescribable. But he had not 
strength of mind sufficient to resist 
the entreaties, arguments, and, above 
all, the consciousness of his own fol- 
ly, which assailed him ; he submitted 
to his own act, gave up the idea of 
flight, -and returned with the tri- 
umphant sisters. But the policy of 
the whole affair was as unfortunate 
as it was criminal. None of his fa- 
mily would ever visit Hartpole’s 
wife, and he sank dispirited and dis- 
=— After two years’ struggle, 
wever, between his feelings for 
her, and his aspirations after a more 
honourable station in society, the 
conspiracy which had effected his 
ruin being by chance discovered, a 
revulsion followed, the conflict in 
his breast became keener, and at 
length his pride and resolution pre- 
vailing, he determined, after provi- 
ding amply for his wife, to apply to 
that statute which declares null and 


void all marriages between a Pro- 
testant and a Roman Catholic, so- 
femnized only by a Pepish priest. 
But he unluckily still lingered as to 


the execution of his resolve. The 
sisters could not deny that he had 
been inveigled ; and Mary had alrea- 
dy made up her mind, should he 
stand firm, to accept of a liberal pro- 
vision, and submit to the legal sen- 
tence, which, indeed, could not be 
resisted. 

But this the coarse and vulgar 
mind of Honor refused. She irrita- 
ted her sister almost to madness: in 
this state her characteristic mildness 
forsook her; she became jealous of 
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all women, and daily lavished abuse 
on the passive and wretched Hart- 
pole. “ One morning,” says Sir Jo- 
nah, “in Dublin, where they were 
residing, he came to my house in a 
state of trembling perturbation. He 
shewed me a wound on his hand, 
and another slight one from a knife, 
indented on his breastbone. Mary, 
he said, had, in a paroxysm of rage, 
attempted to stab him while sitting 
at breakfast; he had, with difficulty, 
wrested the knife from her grasp, 
and left the house, with a determina- 
tion never to return toit. He could, 
in fact, no longer feel safe in her so- 
ciety, and therefore he immediately 
repaired to Edinburgh, where his 
regiment was quartered. The suit 
for a decree of nullity was imme- 
diately commenced, but no effective 
proceedings were ever taken, owing 
to events still more unfortunate to 
poor Hartpole. He was still in deli- 
cate health, On his return from 
Scotland he repaired to Clifton, to 
drink the waters, for a severe cold, 
which required medical advice and 
a balmy atmosphere. 

“ At Clifton, my friend made the ac- 
quaintance of a lady and gentleman, 
in whose only daughter were com- 
bined all the attractive qualities of 
youth, loveliness, and amiability. 
Their possessor moved in a sphere 
calculated to gratify his pride; and 
those who saw and knew the object 
of George’s new attachment, could 
feel no surprise at the vehemence of 
his passion. The unfortunate young 
man, however, sorely felt that his 
situation under those circumstances 
was even more painful than on the 
former occasion. Loving one woman 
to adoration, and yet the acknow- 
ledged husband of another, it is not 
easy to conceive a state more dis- 
tracting to a man of honour. He 
required of my friendship to advise 
him. All I could properly advise 
him to, was what I knew he would 
not comply with; namely, to come 
over to Ireland, and endeavour to 
conquer the influence of his passion, 
or, at least, take no decisive step in 
divulging it, till the law had pro- 
nounced its sentence on his existing 
connexion.” Sir Jonah proceeds to 
detail the embarrassments of his 
friend in getting rid of the marriage, 
which had been so adroitly fastened 
upon Sim, and his own embarrass- 
ment im calling on the father of the 
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lady, Colonel Cook Otway, for the 
purpose of explaining the affair. He 
plainly enough told the Colonel that 
the marriage existed, and that no 
sentence had yet been pronounced 
to nullify it, though in point of 
law it had no existence whatever. 
But the Colonel was a philosopher, 
whom nothing could surprise. “ Ha- 
ving heard me throughout, with the 
greatest complacency, he took me by 
the hand, ‘ My dear sir,’ said he, with 
a smile which at first surprised me, 
‘I am happy to tell you that I was 
fully apprized before I returned to 
Ireland, of every circumstance you 
have related to me as to that woman, 
and had taken the opinions of seve- 
ral eminent practitioners on the 
point, each of whom gave, without 
any hesitation, the same opinion 
exactly which you have done. My 
mind was therefore easy on the sub- 
ject before I left England, and I do 
not consider the circumstance any 
impediment to the present negotia- 
tion.’ It is not easy to describe the 
relief this afforded me, though at the 
same time, I must own, I was aston- 
ished at this nonchalance. We parted 
in excellent humour with each other, 
the negotiation went on, Miss Sleven 
was no more regarded, the terms 
were agreed on, and the settlements 
proposed.” 

hen follows a trait of the well- 
known Dr Duiguenan, who made 
himself so conspicuous in the early 
debates on the Roman Catholic ques- 
tion, as the antagonist of Grattan. 


As it was necessary to apply for a- 


license to the Prerogative Court, for 
the marriage, in the city of Dublin, 
Hartpole and his uncle, one of the 
Stratfords, attended upon the Doctor, 
who was Judge of the Court. On 
their arrival in his presence, (he 
never pretended to know any body 
in Court,) he asked, “ Who those 

ople were?” and upon being in- 
ormed, proceeded to enquire “ what 
business brought them there.’ The 
Hon. Benjamin Stratford replied, 
“ That he wanted a marriage license 
for his nephew George Hartpole, 
Esq. of Shrewl Castle, and Miss 
Maria Otway, of Castle Otway, 
County Tipperary.” He had searce- 
ly uttered the words, when the Doe- 
ter, rising, with the utmost vehe- 
mence roared eut, “ George Hart 
pele, st, See me is that the 


rascad who has another wife. living.2” 
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George, struck motionless, shrunk 
within himself. But Benjamin, not 
being so easily frightened, said some- 
thing equally warm ; whereupon the 
Doctor, without further ceremony, 
rushed at him, seized him by the 
collar, and cried, “Do you want me 
to countenance bigamy, you vil- 
lains?” At the same time roaring 
to his crier and servants, to “turn 
the fellows out,” which order, if not 
literally, was virtually performed, 
and the petitioners congratulated 
themselves on their fortunate escape 
from so “9 a Judge of Pre- 
rogative. The fact was, a suit in 
nullity had been actually com- 
menced in the Court; but its merits 
never having been stated, the Judge 
only knew Hartpole as a married 
man; and it certainly could not *P- 
ear very correct of the Honourab 

Teehetin to apply to the same Judge 
who was to try the validity of 
Jirst marriage, to grant his license for 
a second, while the question remain- 
ed undecided. On Hartpole’s mind 
the circumstance made an indelible 
impression, and he never afterwards 
took any further proceedings in the 
cause. 

The career of this luekless young 
man was now hastening toaclose. His 
new wife seems to have been as child- 
ish as she was pretty. She could net 
live without her mother ; family quar« 
rels thickened ; Hartpole found that 
he had saddled himself with twe fa- 
milies instead of one; the result 
was, within a few menths, a separa« 
tion, with complaints of jealousy on 
the gentleman’s side, of cequetry on 
the wife’s, and on beth of total un- 
suitableness. Another cause arese 
in the shape of his own feeble health, 
he was sinking into a consumption, 
and he shortly embarked for Portu- 
gal, once the customary expedient 
of medical men when nothing could 
be done Pa poy ara but to 
consi m to deat a sailing 
pie the South. Even there an- 
other vexation befell him. On his 
marriage he had given his commis- 
sion to a brother of his wife. But 
on his separation, he resumed the 
profession, and purchased into a re~ 

iment raised by his uncle, the late 
rd Aldborough. After he had 
been a short time in Lisbon, some 
mischievous, or foolish person wrote 
to his wnele that he had been dead'a 
foxtnight, The Aldberough spisit 
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was always the same, and his Lord- 
ship, without further enquiry, sold 
the commission; and the statement, 
of course, got into the newspapers, 
with the mention that he had died of 
a consumption, and giving the name 
of his successor in the regiment. 
Hartpole was actually reacquiring 
health. at Lisbon, when taking up, 
one day, an English paper, his eye 
alighted upon the paragraph. “ His 
valet,” says Sir Jonah, “ coarsely 
described to me the instantaneous 
effect of this paragraph upon his 
mind. It seemed to proclaim his 
fate by anticipation; he totally re- 
lapsed. I firmly believe it was his 
death-blow. 

“ After lingering several months 
longer he returned to England, and 
I received a letter requesting me to 
meet him without delay at Bristol, 
and stating that he had made his 
will. 1 immediately undertook the 
journey. I found him emaciated to 
the last degree, and rapidly sinking 
into the grave. He had however 


declined but little in appetite, when 
the disorder fixed in his throat, and 
he ceased to have the power of eat- 
ing; he now entirely gave himself 


up as a person who must die of 
hunger. This melancholy scene al- 
most distracted me. Hartpole him- 
self, though reduced to such a state, 
was really the most cheerful of the 
party, evincing a degree of resigna- 
tion at once heroic and touching. On 
the morning of his death he sent for 
me to riseandcome tohim. Ifound 
him in an agony of hunger ; perspira- 
tion in large drops rolling down his 
face. I cannot describe my emotion. 
He walked about the room and spoke 
to me earnestly on many subjects, on 
some of which I have been, and ever 
shall be, totally silent. At length he 
called me to the window, ‘ Barring- 
ton,’ said he, ‘ you see‘at a distance 
a very green field; well, it is my 
dying request that I may be buried 
there to-morrow evening!’ Hespoke 
so calmly and strongly that 1 felt 
much surprised. He observed this, 
and said ‘ It is true, Zam in the agonies 
of death.’ 1 now called in his ser- 
vant and the doctor; the invalid sat 
down upon the bed; when he caught 
my hand I shuddered, for it was 
burning hot, and every nerve seem- 
ed to be in spasmodic action. He 
pressed it with great fervour, and 
murmured, ‘ My friend ;’ those were 
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the last words I heard him utter; I 
looked in his face, his eyes were 
= he laid his head on the pil- 
owandexpired! This awful scene, 
so —- new, overpowered me, 
and for a few minutes I was insen- 
sible. I disobeyed Hartpole’s in- 
junctions respecting his funeral, for 
I had his body enclosed in a leaden 
coffin and sent to Threw! Castle. 

“On the reading of the will, his 
first bequest was ‘ to his friend Bar- 
rington six thousand pounds,’ to- 
gether with the reversion of his 
landed estates and collieries by 
moieties on the death of his sisters 
without children. His uncles would 
not act as executors, considered me 
as an interloper, and commenced a 
suit to annul the will, as prepared 
under undue influence. Fortunately 
for my reputation I had never known, 
nor even seen, the persons who pre- 
pared it. I was in another kingdom 
at the time, and had not seen Hart- 
pole for many months before its exe- 
cution. His sister was with him, , 
not I. I was utterly unacquainted 
with the will and its contents. I 

ot a decree without delay. The 
amily of Stratford, who preferred 
law to all other species of pastime, 
appealed. My decree was confirmed, 
and they were burdened with the 
whole costs, and in efiect paid me 
L.6000, on an amicable arrangement. 
My reversion yielded me nothing, 
for I fancy the sisters have since 
had between them twenty children 
toinherit it. I had looked to nothing 
from my friend beyond a mourning 
ring. He left numerous other be- 
quests, with a considerable one to 
Mary Sleven, whose fate I never 
heard. Maria Otway, within two 
years after Hartpole’s decease, mar- 
ried the member for the county, 
but at the age of twenty-three she 
died in child-birth. There was 
something of strange augury con- 
nected with all that had belonged to 
Hartpole ; it was said that after his 
relict’s death, a prediction of that 
event was found, written by herself 
six months before, stating the exact 
time of her departure.” 

Memoirs of eminent men are amon 
the most delightful of all studies, an 
the most interesting portion of those 
memoirs frequently is found in the 
contrast of their early and their ma- 
tured career. Chatham or William 
Pitt in boyhood, would be scarcely 
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a less interesting speculation than 
either when they had risen to the full 
possession of power. Sir Jonah’s first 
knowledge of the late Marquis of Lon- 
donderry and the Duke of Wellington 
is not a delineation of those qualities 
which afterwards raised them to 
fame, but it is curious, as a view of 
them both under a very early aspect 
of their history :—“ My personal ac- 
quaintance with the Duke of Wel- 
lington originated accidentally, soon 
after I commenced public life. In 
1793, when I was in high repute, 
most prosperous at the bar, living in 
the first ranks of society, a favourite 
at Court, and designated as a candi- 
date for the first offices of my pro- 
fession, I occasionally gave large 
splendid dinners, according to the 
habit adopted in those times by per- 
sons circumstanced as myself. At 
one Of those parties, Lord Bucking- 
hamshire, Sir John Parnell, Lord de 
Blaquiere, Lords Landafi, Ditton, 
Yelverton, the Speaker, &c., in all up- 
wards of twenty noblemen and com- 
moners, did me the honour of par- 
taking my fare, to assist in preparing 
which, Lord Clonmell sent me his 
two grand cooks. A most cheerful 
party was predicted. The House 
had sat late, and etiquette never 
permitted us to go to dinner (where 
the Speaker was a guest) until his 
arrival, unless he had specially de« 
sired us to do so. 

“ The Speaker did not join us till 
nine o’clock, when Sir John Parnell 
brought with him, and introduced to 
me, Captain Wellesley and Mr Stew- 
art, two young members, who having 
remained in the House, he had in- 
sisted on their coming with him to 
my dinner ; where he told them good 
cheer and a hearty welcome would 
be found, and in this he was not mis- 
taken. Captain Arthur Wellesley 
had, in 1790, been returned to Par- 
liament for Trim, county Meath, a 
borough under the patronage of his 
brother, the Earl of Mornington. 
He was then ruddy-faced, and juve- 
nile in appearance, and rather popu- 
lar among the young men of his age 
and station. He occasionally spoke 
in Parliament, but evinced no pro- 
mise of that unparalleled celebrity 
and splendour which he has since 
reached, and to which intrepidity 
and decision, good luck and great 
military science, have justly contri- 
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buted to elevate him. Mr Stewart 
(Lord Castlereagh) was the son of 
a country gentleman, generally ac- 
counted a very clever man, in the 
north of Ireland. He had been a 
professed and not very moderate 
patriot ; and at one time carried his 
ideas of opposition exceedingly far; 
becoming a leading member of the 
Reform and Liberal Societies. He 
began his career in the House by a 
motion for a Committee to enquire 
into the Representation of the Peo- 
ple, with the ulterior object of a 
Reform in Parliament. He made a 
good speech, and had a majority in 
the House, which he certainly did 
not expect, and I am sure did not 
wish for. He was unequal and un- 
willing to press the point to further 
trial. The matter cooled in a few 
days, and after the next division 
was deserted entirely. Mr Stewart, 
however, after that speech, was con- 
sidered as a very clever young man, 
and in all points well taught and 
tutored by his father, whose mar- 
riage with the Marquis of Camden’s 
sister was the remote cause of all 
his future successes:—How sadly 
terminated ! 

“ At the period to which I allude, I 
feel confident that nobody could have 
predicted, that one of those young 
gentlemen would become the most 
celebrated General of his era, and 
the other the Minister of England. 
However, it is observable, that to 
the personal intimacy of those two 
individuals they owed their eleva- 
tion. Sir Arthur Wellesley never 
would have had the chief command 
in Spain, but for the ministerial aid 
of Lord Castlereagh; as Lord Cas- 
tlereagh could never have stood his 

round as a Minister, but for Lord 
ellington’s successes. At my house 
the evening passed amid that glow 
of well-bred, witty, and cordial con- 
viviality, which was then petuliar to 
high society in Ireland. 

‘“* Many years subsequently to this 
dinner party, after Sir Arthur had 
retetthied from India, I one day met 
Lord Castlereagh in the Strand, and 
a gentleman with him. His Lord- 
ship stopped me, at which I was ra- 
ther surprised, as we had not met 
for some time. Hespoke very kind- 
ly, smiled, and asked if I had for- 
gotten my old friend? It was Sir 
Arthur Wellesley whom I now dis- 
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covered to be his companion ; but 
looking so sallow and wan, and with 
every mark of what is called a worn- 
out man, that I was truly concerned 
at his ap ce. But he soon re- 
covered his health and looks, and 
went, as the Duke of Richmond’s 
secretary, to Ireland; where he was 
in all material traits still Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. But it was Sir Arthur im- 

roved. He had not forgotten his 
friends, nor did he forget himself. 
He told me he had accepted the of- 
fice of Secretary only on the terms 
that it should not interfere with his 
military pursuits. He was soon sent 
as second in command with Lord 
Cathcart to Copenhagen. On Sir 
Arthur’s return he recommenced his 
duty of Secretary, and during his 
residence in this capacity, I never 
_ heard a complaint against any part 
of his conduct as either a private or 
a public man. A few days before 
his departure for Spain, I requested 
him and Lord Manners to spend a 
day with me. The company was not 
large, but some of his military friends 
were of the party, Sir Charles Asgill, 
the present General Meyrick, &c. 
&e. I never saw him more cheerful 
or happy. The bombardment of 
Copenhagen being by chance started 
as a topic, I did not join in its praise ; 
but, on the other hand, muttered that 
I never did nor should approve of 
it. ‘What, Barrington?’ said Sir 
Arthur, ‘ what do you mean to say ?’ 
‘I say,’ replied 1, ‘that it was the 
very best devised, the very best exe- 
cuted, and the most just and neces- 
sary robbery and murder now on re- 
cord. He laughed, and we soon 
adjourned to the drawing-rooms, 
where Lady Barrington had a ball 
and supper, as a finish for the de- 
parting hero. 

“In 1815, having been shut up in 
Paris during the siege, I went out to 
Neuilly, to pay a visit to the Duke 
before our troops got into the city. 
I had not seen him since the day 
above mentioned, and he had inter- 
mediately much changed in his ap- 

arance, though seeming just as 
riendly. I had now known his Grace 
when Captain Wellesley,—Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley,—Secretary Welles- 
ley,—and Duke of Wellington. In 
the first stage of this career [ was, as 
a public man, more than his equal; 
in the last nobddy is so much as his 
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equal. However, it is a fine reflec- 
tion for the contemporaries of great 
people, that ‘ it will be all the same 
a hundred years hence.’” 

Among the surprising things of 
Ireland nothing is more surprising 
than the total literary unproductive- 
ness of her priesthood. That about 
two thousand men, unencumbered 
by any of the cares of domestic life, 
possessing abundant leisure, and en- 
joying incomes in some instances 
large, and in all adequate, should not 
have produced, even within the last 
fifty years of public stimulants of all 
kinds, a single readable volume, 
scarcely a single line, on any subject 
whatever, is among the unaccount- 
able things which must be left to the 
panegyrist of Popery to praise. The 
polemics of Dr Doyle, under his 
mask of J. K. L., are certainly in 
print, and have been read, and are, 
so far, an exception. But while their 
sole merit is that of ignorant asser- 
tion, and their sole interest that 
which may be derived from contrast- 
ing the meek jesuitry of the ac- 
knowledged pamphlet with the inso- 
lent menace of the anonymous one, 
Dr Doyle forms no kind of excep- 
tion to the general law of oblivion 
impressed on the whole intellectual 

roduce of the Popish priesthood of 
reland. Yet individually there must 
be some of intelligence among so 
many; and some of the native hu- 
mour is still to be found in their 
stories. O’Leary the Friar is still 
on record in Ireland as the leading 
humourist of his tribe; and his oc- 
casional intercourse with the higher 
ranks gave him opportunities of ex- 
panding at once his experience and 
his fame. One of his best stories 
was the “ Bear of Boulogne.” 

Coming from St Omer, he stopped 
at Boulogne sur Mer to visit a bro- 
ther priest. There he heard of a 
great curiosity which all the people 
were running to see—a curious bear 
which some fishermen had taken at 
sea off a wreck. It exhibited some 
strange degree of understanding, and 
evidently uttered articulate sounds, 
which the French, whe find a name 
for every thing, called patois marin, 
but which they acknowledged that 
nobody could understand. O’ Leary 
gave his six sous to see the wonder, 
which was shown at the port by can- 
delight, and was.a very odd kind of 
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animal, no doubt. The bear had been 
taught a hundred tricks, all per- 
formed at the word of command. It 
was late in the evening when O’Lea- 
ry saw him, and the bear seemed 
sulky ; the keeper, however, with a 
short spike at the end of a pole, made 
him move about pretty briskly. He 
marked on sand what o’clock it was 
with his paw ; distinguished between 
his male and female spectators, and, 
in short, greatly diverted the priest. 
The bear at length grew tired; the 
keeper hit him with his pole; he 
stirred a little, but continued quite 
sullen ; hismaster coaxed him—no, he 
would not work. At length the brute 
of a keeper gave him two or three 
sharp hits with the goad, when he 
roared out tremendously, and rising 
on his hind legs, cursed his tormentor 
in very good Irish. O’Leary went im- 
mediately to the mayor, whom he in- 
formed that the fishermen had sewed 
upa poor Irishmanina bear’s skin, and 
were shewing him for six sous. The 
civic dignitary, who had himself seen 
the bear, and probably felt the honour 
of his perspicacity involved, would 
not believe the statement. At last 
O'Leary prevailed on him to accom- 
pany him to the room. On their ar- 
rival the bear was still on duty, and 
O’Leary stepping up to him, asked 
in Irish “ How he did ?”’ The brute 
answered, “ Pretty well, I thank 
you.” The Frenchmen were astonish- 
ed to hear how plainly he spoke, but 
the mayor ordered him to be ripped 
up; and after some opposition, and 
a good deal of difficulty, Pat stepped 
forth, stark naked! out of the bear- 
ekin wherein he had been for four- 
teen or fifteen days most cleverly 
stitched. The women, of course, had 
taken to flight in the first instance ; 
the men stood astonished; and the 
mayor ordered the keepers to be put 
in jail, unless they satisfied the bear ; 
which was presently done. The bear 
afterwards told O'Leary that he was 
very well fed, and did not care much 
about the @lothing, only that they 
worked him too hard. The fisher- 
men had found him at sea upon a 
hencoop, which had saved him from 
going to the bottom with a ship in 
which he had a little venture of dry 
codfish from Dungarvan, and was 
bound from Waterford to Bilboa. 
He could not speak a word of any 
language but Irisb, and had never 
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been at sea before. The fishermen 
had brought him in, fed him well, 
and repaid themselves by shewing 
him as a curiosity. 

The Irish have an exuberance of 
poetry in those matters which are 
serious enough with the dealings of 
any other nation, politics, property, 
and religion. But they seldom, at 
least while they remain within the 
four corners of the land, think of 
writing. However, the Battle of 
Waterloo, which overthrew so many 
heroes, kindled one into the sub- 
lime. 

* An Irish major, in 1815, printed 
and published in Paris, a full and 
true hexameter account of the great 
Battle of Waterloo, with his own 
portrait in the front, and the Duke 
of Wellington’s in the rear; a work 
entitled to exceed, in ingenuity, all 
the works of the poets and poetas- 
ters of the generation. ‘The printed 
list of subscribers, comprehended 
the names of every emperor, king, 
prince, general, minister, nobleman, 
&c., Russian, Prussian, Austrian, 
Don Cossack, &c., in existence. 
And, as he thought, very truly, that 
a book so garnished, must be worth 
vastly more than any other poem of 
the same dimensions, he stated that 
‘a few copies might still be had at two 
guineas each.’ He succeeded admi- 
rably, and got more money at Paris 
than any of the army did at Water- 
loo. His introduction of the Duke 
in battle, was well worth the money. 
He described his Grace as Mars on 
horseback, charging fiercely over 
every thing in his headlong course 
—friends and foes having no chance 
of remaining perpendicular, if the 
stood in his way ; his horse’s hoofs 
striking fire, even out of the regi- 
mental buttons of the bodies which 
he galloped over; while swords, 
muskets, bayonets, helmets, spears, 
and cuirasses, pounded down by his 
trampling steed, formed, as it were, 
a high-road, on which his Grace 
seemed to fly, in his endeavours to 
catch Bonaparte. Yet the Major’s 
idea of making the Duke of Welling- 
ton Mars, was a much better one 
than that of making him Achilles, as 
the ladies have done at Hyde Park 
Corner. Paris found out the weak 

oint of Achilles, and finished him. 
But Mars is immortal, and though 
Diomed knocked him down, neither 
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his carcase nor his character is a jot 
the worse. 

The Irish recollections of Curran, 
are innumerable; yet the following 
* recollection” has had but little of 
its fame. A Mr Thomas, a Protestant 
clergyman, whose sobriguetin hisown 
neighbourhood was “Long Tho- 
mas”—he being nearly six feet and 
a half high—invited Curran and 
Barrington to spend a day, and sleep 
at his house, on their return from 
the assizes of Carlow. “ We,” says 
Sir Jonah, “ accepted the invitation 
with pleasure, as he was an old 
college companion of mine, and a 
joyous good-natured hospitable di- 
vine as any in the county. The 
Rev. Jack Read, with several other 

ood-humoured neighbours, was 
invited to meet us, and be treated 
with the wit and pleasantry of the 
celebrated Curran, who was ex- 
tremely fond of this class of society. 
We all arrived in due time. Dinner 
was appointed for five precisely, as 
Curran always stipulated (whenever 
he could make so free) for the punc- 
tuality of the dinner-bell to a single 
minute. The very best cheer was 


provided by our host. At the pro- 
per time, the dishes lay basking be- 
fore the fire, in readiness to receive 
their several provisions, all smoking 


for the counsellor, &c. The clock 
had that very noon been regulated 
by the sun-dial. Its hammer melo- 
diously sounded five, and announced 
the happy signal for the banquet. 
All the guests assembled in the di- 
ning-room. Each having now deci- 
ded on his chair, and turned downhis 
plate, according to a fashion of rus- 
tic days gone by, in order to be as 
near as possible to Counsellor Cur- 
ran, proceeded, in the moment’s 
pause, to whet his knife against the 
edge of his neighbour’s, to give it a 
due keenness for the most tempting 
side of the luscious sirloin, which, 
by anticipation, smoked upon its 
ewter dish. Veal, mutton, turkey, 
am, duck, and partridge, all piping 
hot, were ready to leap into their 
sepecere dishes, and take a warm 
bath each in its proper gravy. The 
cork-screw was busily employed— 
the decanters ornamented the four 
corners of the well-dressed table ; 
and the punch, jugged, and bubblin 
hot upon the hearthstone, perfume 
the whole room with its aromatic 
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odour. Every ~ bespoke a most 
joyous banquet. But, meanwhile, 
where was the great object of the 
feast? The fifth hour had long elap- 
sed, and impatience became visible 
in every countenance. The first 
half-hour surprised the company, 
the next quarter astonished,—the 
last alarmed. The clock, by six 
solemn notes, now set the whole 
party surmising. Day had departed 
—twilight was rapidly following its 
example, yet no tidings of Curran! 
Punctuality at dinner was a portion 
of his very nature. There are not 
more days in a leap-year than were 
different conjectures broached as to 
the cause of my friend’s non-ap- 
pearance. The people about the 
house were now sent out on the 
different roads to reconnoitre. He 
had been seen, certainly, in the 
neighbourhood at four o’clock, but 
never after! Every now and then 
a messenger returned, with the 
tidings, that ‘an old man had seen a 
counsellor, as he verily believed, 
walking very quick, on the road to 
Carlow.’ Another reported, that 
a woman driving home her cow, 
had met one of the counsellors 
going leisurely towards Athy, and 
looking very melancholy. Auother 
woman, more explicit, who was 
bringing home turf from the bog, 
declared, before the Virgin and ail 
saints, ‘ that she saw a little man 
in black, with a stick in his hand, 
going towards the (river) Barrow.’ 
Another, who went further yet, avow- 
ed, that ‘as she was sitting at her 


‘own cabin door, feeding the childern, 


she positively saw a black gentle- 
man going down to the river, and 
soon afterwards heard a great splash 
of water, whereupon she went, ot 
foot, to her son, Ned Coyle, tosend 
him to see if the gentleman was in 
the water, but that Ned said, sure 
enough nothing natural would be 
going at that time of dusk to the 
on where poor Armstrong’s corpse 
ay the night he was murthered. And 
he’d see all the gentlemen of the 
county to the d—| (Heavens biess 
them !) before he’d go to that same 
place till morning early.’ 

“The faithful clocknow announced 
seven, and the matter became too se- 
rious for jesting; there ‘could be 
no doubt,’ that Curran had met his 
catastrophe. I was greatly shocked ; 
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our only conjectures now being, not 
whether, but how, he had lost his life. 
As he was known every day to wash 
himself all over with a sponge and 
water, I conjectured, as most pro- 
bable, that, in lieu of his usual ablu- 
tion, he had gone to the Barrow to 
bathe before dinner, and had thus 
unfortunately perished. All agreed 
in my hypothesis, and hooks and a 
draw-net were sent for immediately 


to Carlow to scour the river for his - 


body. Nobody, whatever might be 
their feelings, said a word about din- 
ner, The beef, mutton, and veal, as 
if in grief, had either dissolved into 
broth, or dropped piecemeal from 
the spit; the poultry fell from their 
strings, the cook had forgotten her 
calling, and gone off to make enqui- 
ries ; the stable-boy had left his hor- 
ses; indeed all the domestics, with 
one accord, had dispersed with Jan- 
terns to search for Counsellor Cur- 
ran.in the Barrow! The Irish cry 
was let loose, the neighbourhood 
soon collected, and the good-natured 
parson, our host, literally wept like 
an infant. I never saw so much con- 
fusion at any dinuer-table. Such of 
the gentlemen as were by nature 


gifted with keen appetites, suffered 
all the tortures of hunger, of which, 
nevertheless, they could not in hu- 


manity complain. But a stomachic 
sympathy was very perceptible in 
their lamentations for the untimely 
fate of the great orator. 

“It was atlength suggested by our 
reverend host, that his great New- 
foundland dog, who was equally sa- 
gacious (if not more so) with most 
of his parishioners, was not unlikely, 
by diving in the river, to discover 
where the body lay, and thus direct 
the efforts of the nets and hookers 
from Carlow. Thisidea met with uni- 
versal approbation, and everybody 
took up his hat to go down to the ri- 
ver. Mary, a young damsel, the only 
. domestic who remained in the house, 
was ordered to call ‘Diver.’ But 
Diver did not obey the summons. 
Everywhere resounded ‘Diver, Di- 
ver, in vain. New and multifarious 
conjectures now crossed the general 
mind; it was clear that Curran and 
Diver had absconded. together. A 
gentleman in company now suggest- 
ed, that a friend of his having been 
drowned while bathing, his dog ne- 
ver left his clothes on the bank, till 
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he had been found nearly dying of 
hunger. The conjecture, however, 
founded on this was but momentary. 
Iknew that Curran both feared and 
hated big dogs; besides there had 
been no previous acquaintance be-= 
tween the parties. As one of the 
grounds of his hatred, he had once 
told me with infinite humour an ad- 
venture of his with a mastiff. When 
a boy, he had heard somebody say, 
that any person, by throwing the 
skirts of his coat over his head, stoop- 
ing low, and creeping along back- 
ward, might put the fiercest dog to 
flight. He accordingly resolved to 
make the attempt witha miller’s dog 
who would never let the boys rob his 
orchard; but soon found, to his sor- 
row, that he-had a dog to deal with, 
who did not care which end of aboy 
went foremost, ifhe could get a good 
bite out of it. ‘I pursued the in- 
structions,’ said Curran, ‘and as I 
had no eyes but in front, fancied that 
the mastiff was in full retreat. But 
I was confoundedly mistaken, for at 
the very moment I thought myself 
victorious, the enemy attacked me in 
the rear, and having got a reasonable 
mouthful out of it, was fully prepa- 
red to take another, before 1 was re- 
scued. Actually, for atime I thought 
that the beast had devoured my | 
whole centre of gravity; and that I 
should never go on a perpendicular 
again.’ 

‘* Mary was now sent on a general 
search of theroomsfor the Newfound- 
land dog, while we ‘sat pensive and 
starving in the parlour. We were 
speedily alarmed by a loud shriek, 
immediately after which, Mary rush- 
ed tottering into the room, just able 
to articulate ‘Holy Virgin! The 
Counsellor is dead, sure enough, and 
Pll die too, gentlemen. I’]l never re- 
cover it.” Upon which she crossed 
herself full twenty times. We now 
all flocked round, and simultaneous- 
ly asked, how she knew that the 
Counsellor was dead. Crossing her- 
self again, ‘I saw his ghost, please 
your reverence, said Mary to her 
master, ‘and a frightful ghost it was, 
just out of the river, straight fore- 
nent me!’ ‘Where, where ?’ ex- 
claimed everybody, as if with one 
breath, ‘In the double-bedded room, 
next his reverence’s, stammered 
the terrified girl. We waited for 
no more to satisfy us either that she 
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was mad, or that there were robbers 
in the house ; every one seized some- 
thing by way of weapon, one a po- 
ker, another a candlestick, another a 
knife or fire-shovel, and up stairs we 
rushed. Only one could convenient- 
ly go abreast, and I was among the 
first who entered. The candles had 
been forgotten, but the moon was 
rising ; and we certainly saw, what, 
in the opinion of some present, cor- 
roborated the statement of Mary. 
Two or three instantly drew back in 
horror; but others pressed behind. 
And lights being at length produced, 
an exhibition of the most ludicrous 
kind presented itself. In a far cor- 
ner of the room stood, stark naked, as 
a ghost should be, John Philpot 
Curran, trembling as if in the ague, 
and scarcely able to utter a syllable 
in the combination of cold and ter- 
ror. Three or four paces in front 
lay Diver, stretching outhis immense 
shaggy carcase, his long paws exten- 
ded their full length, and his great 
head lying on them, with his nose 
pointed towards the ghost, true as the 
needle to the pole. His hind legs 
were gathered up like those of a wild 
beast ready to spring upon his prey. 
He took an angry notice of the first of 
us that came near him, growled, and 
seemed disposed to resent our in- 
trusion. But the moment his master 
appeared, his temper changed, he 

jumped up, licked the parson’s hand, 
~ east a scowling look at Curran, and 
a wistful one at his master, as much 
as to say, ‘I have done my duty, 
now do yours.’ He looked, indeed, 
as if he waited only the word of com- 
mand, to seize the Counsellor. A 
blanket was now considerately 
thrown over Curran, by one of the 
company, and he was put to bed 
with half a dozen more heaped upon 
him ; a tumbler of hot punch was ad- 
vantageously administered, a second 
worked wonders, the natural heat 
oe to circulate, and he was in a 
little time enabled to rise and tell us 
a story, which no hermit even telling 
his last beads could help laughing at. 

“The fact was, that a little while 
previous to dinner time, Curran, 
who had omitted his customary ab- 
lution in the morning, went to our 
allotted bedchamber to perform the 
ceremony, and, having stripped, had 
just begun to apply the sponge, when 
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Diver, strolling about his master’s 
premises to see that all was right, 
placed by chance his huge paw upon 
the door, which, not being fastened, 
flew open, and he entered uncere- 
moniously. Observing what he con- 
ceived to be an extraordinary and 
suspicious figure, he of course con- 
cluded that it was somebody with 
no very honest intentions, and stop- 
ped to reconnoitre. Curran, unac- 
customed to so strange a valet, re- 
treated, while Diver advanced, and 
very significantly shewed a design 
to seize him by the naked throat, 
which operation, as Diver’s tusks 
were a full inch in length, would 
have been of a sufficiently alarming 
nature. He therefore crept as close 
into the corner as he could, and had 
the equivocal satisfaction of seeing 
his adversary advance, and turn the 
meditated assault into a complete 
blockade, stretching out and main- 
taining his position with scarcely the 
slightest motion till the siege was 
raised. Curran had been in hopes, 
that, when Diver had satisfied his 
curiosity, he would retire, and with 
this impression spoke kindly to him, 
but was answered only by a growl. 
If Curran repeated his blandish- 
ments, Diver shewed only his lon 
tusks; if he moved, the dog’s hind- 
legs were in motion. Once or twice 
Curran raised his hand; but Diver 
considering this as a sort of chal- 
lenge, rose instantly, and with a Jong 
growl looked expressively at Cur- 
ran’s windpipe. Curran, therefore, 
stood like a model, if not much like a 
marble divinity. In truth, though 
somewhat less comely, his features 
were more significant than those of 
the Apollo Belvidere. Had the’cir- 
cumstance occurred at Athens in 
the days of Phidias, it is probable my 
friend and Diver would have been at 
this day exhibited, in virgin marble, 
at Florence or the Vatican. How- 
ever, the peril was now over, and 
the anxiety along with it. We may 
suppose that the dinner had not 
been so utterly dissolved away, as 
to be incapable of furnishing out a 
gay supper; and we may give full 
credence to the narrator in saying, 
that this protracted day finished with 
one of the most amusing evenings 
that he had ever known.” 
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REFUTATION OF ASPERSIONS ON THE BRITISH ARMY. 


“ Tae best book about us and 
our country”—said an American 
gentleman in our hearing —“ is 
Stuart's Three Years.” “ Do you 
say 80,” asked we, “ because it 
eulogizes you and your country—or 
because it libels us and ours?” Nor 
was there any rudeness in that ques- 
tion; for our Transatlantic friend 
must have known, that the volumes 
he had volunteered to praise are 
pervaded by a glaring spirit of 
hostility to our institutions, of dis« 
content with the order of things 
subsisting among us, and of con- 
tempt for that bundle of prejudices 
and bigotries which old Christopher 
North bears on his stooping shoul- 
ders, and loves to call by the name 
of Patriotism. 

We are not going to review 
“ Three Years in North America.” 
Perhaps we ought to have done so 
before now; but we wished not to 
impede its sale—and think it desi- 
rable that all sorts of opinions should 
be circulated in this country about 
the United States. We admire 
much in America, and in the cha- 
racter of the Americans. Let all 
men who have visited them, Tories, 
Whigs, and Radicals, speak out, that 
we may have a many-sided view of 
Jonathan and the New World. 

Our wonder is why Mr Stuart li- 
mited his stay in North America to 
three years. For it is, in his opinion, 
a country so far superior, in all 
things, to Great Britain, that one 
would naturally have thought he 
would have there pitched his tent, 
and on that sacred soil chosen a 
spot for his grave. The form of 
government is far better than ours; 
education is far more widely diffu- 
sed; religion far purer and higher ; 
and far greater happiness, under all 
such genial influences, enjoyed by 
the free, cultivated, instructed, and 
pious people. 

In Great Britain the profession 
of Christianity is very generally hy- 
pocritical ; in America it is sincere ; 
while the Deists there are far more 
numerous and respectable than with 
us, and the disciples of Thomas Paine 
far more highly respected there, than 
are here those of Richard Carlile, 


Thus we are assured, “that the 
United States being free from any re- 
ligious establishment, every one is not 
only tolerated in the exercise of the 
religion he believes, but is at full li- 
berty, without the fear, except in 
very few and peculiar cases, of 
his temporal concerns being at all 
affected by his religious profession 
(whatever it may be) to embrace 
those religious doctrines which he 
conceives, on due consideration, are 
true. It follows from this state of 
things, that there is-much less hypo- 
crisy in this than in other countries. 
Those in this country, who volunta- 
rily go to a Protestant Church, and 
who voluntarily pay for the ministra- 
tion of a Christian clergyman, may 
be generally (I do not mean univer- 
sally) held to have made the neces- 
sary examination, and to be real 
believers of the doctrines of the 
Christian religion; whereas those 
from other countries, who have tra- 
veljed in the United States, and who 
have put forth sneering and ill- 
founded statements on the subject 
of revivals, camp-meetings, &c., are 
generally Christians professing that 
religion, merely because their 

rents did so, or because Christianity 
is the religion of their country, and 
not because they ever investigated 
its truth.’ Mr Stuart having pro- 
nounced this high encomium on the 
free-and-easy religion of the United 
States, and this severe sentence on 
the misnamed Christianity so pre- 
valent in Britain, soon afterwards 
observes, “ this is not the place 
for attempting to — or disprove 
the truth of the Christian religion.” 
It certainly is not; and it may be 
even doubted, though it were, if he be 
the person best fitted in all the world 
to perform either the one duty or 
the other. But declining to “ soar 
to the height of that great argument,” 
he illustrates his views of the blessed 
effects of, Christianity in the United 
States, by the humbler means of 
anecdote. ‘ Nothing,” says this en- 
lightened divine, “ is more astound- 
ing in the stage-coach intercourse with 
the people of this country, as well asin 
the bar-rooms where travellers meet, 
than the freedom and apparent sin- 
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cerity of their remarks, and the per- 
fect feeling of equality with which 
the conversation is maintained, espe- 
cially on religious matters. I have 
heard the most opposite creeds main- 
tained without any thing like acri- 
monious discussion or sarcastic re- 
mark, by persons in the same stage, 
professing themselves a y 
Calvinists, Episcopalians, Method- 
ists, and Unitarians. On one occa- 
sion, I recollect the father of a family 
unhesitatingly avow, in a consider- 
able party of people in his house, that 
he was a free-thinker,and never went 
to church; while at the same time 
his daughters, who were young 
women, had brought my wife for pe- 
rusal Calvinistical religious tracts, of 
which she understood them to ex- 
press their approval. It would per- 
haps be quite as well, if hypocrisy 
in religious matters were an unfa- 
shionable vice in other countries. 
Lord Byron would have found, if he 
had been here, that it does not always 
require to be chanted by a forty-par- 
son power.’ <A stage-coach fuil— 
(how many does it carry ?) — of 
Calvinists, - Episcopalians, Metho- 
dists, Unitarians, and Mr James 
Stuart, must be indeed a heaven- 
ly vehicle; the Free-thinker Fa- 
ther and his Calvinistic daugh- 
ters, the fair distributors of un- 
stamped religious tracts, present a 
perfect picture of domestic bliss ; 
and there is “a dim religious light” 
over the mysterious close of the pa- 
ragraph where it seems to be said 
that Lord Byron would have found, 
had he ever been there, that in 
America hypocrisy does not require 
to be chanted by a “ forty-parson 
power.” It must be in a much more 
flourishing condition than in this 
country, where it cannot be kept 
alive without the fostering warmth 
of a Church Establishment. 

Mr Stuart is so orthodox a theolo- 
gian, that it is much to be lamented 
that he does not dwell longer on the 
doctrines he occasionally avows, nor 
elucidate them by richer illustra- 
tions. “ There certainly,” he says, 
“is not any express warrant in the 
Scriptures forsponsors at baptism, or 
for parents being called on to come 
under promise how they are to bring 
uptheir children, far less for the refu- 
sal which clergymen in Scotland often 
think themselves entitled to give to 
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persons applying for the baptism of 
their children, on the ground of their 
having been guilty of immorality, in 
which, surely, the subject of baptism 
could not have participated. But 
this is rather a ticklish subject to 
touch on, for it may, I know, be said, 
that clergymen are as well entitled 
to alter the original form of this cere- 
mony, as to perform it on infants at 
all—there being unquestionably, at 
least so far as I can find, after read- 
ing every word written on the sub- 
ject in the New Testament (in the 
original, we presume), no authority 
whatever to shew that sprirkling on 
the face is baptism, or that children 
are the subject of baptism.” 

This is too concise, we fear, to be 
very convincing ; and we must have 
a few folios from Mr James Stuart, 
before it can be hoped that the people 
of this benighted country will come 
universally to disbelieve “that sprink- 
ling on the face is baptism.” Yet the 
prospect is not altogether hopeless ; 
for even now there are many who 
think that something more is essen- 
tial to the due performance of that 
rite, and to the obligation which it 
imposes on parents (absurdly, in Mr 
James Stuart’s opinion) to teach 
religion to their children. 

There seemed to Mr Stuart “ no- 
where any essential difference in the 
forms of worship between this coun- 
try and Great Britain.” The differ- 
ence lies in the clergy. Thus—at 
New York, “ the doctrine preached 
seemed to me more Calvinistic or 
orthodox, and the clergy not more 
zealous, certainly, than very many 
clergymen in all parts of the British 
Islands; but as a body, far more 
zealous and earnest, and devoting far 
more time to their religious duties 
“ than the clergy in Great Britain, 
especially the regular clergy, do.” This 
must relate to Scotland, for of the 
regular clergy in England Mr Stuart 
can from experience know little or 
nothing, as he has not yet resided 
Three Years among them ; and as 
for “ the regular clergy of Scotland,” 
we do not think they will be made 
unhappy by the unfavourable opi- 
nion of a person who thinks on the 
whole rather favourably of Tom 
Paine. “ The Author of Common 
Sense, a pamphlet of ne ordinary abi- 
lity, and which contributed essen- 
tially to make the people of the Uni- 
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ted States of one mind at the period 
of the declaration of independence— 
was well entitled to this mark of 
gratitude from Congress.” Mr Stuart 
visits his grave. “ The first time we 
passed the burying-ground, on the 
27th October, we went within the 
enclosure to look at it. When we 
came out of it again, we were accost- 
ed by Mr Bonnet, a neighbouring 
proprietor, who had been out with his 
gun. He presumed, from his having 
seen us make so close an inspection 
of the burying-ground, that we were 
admirers of Mr Paine’s religious senti« 
ments, for he immediately spoke of 
them, and told us that he rather incli- 
ned to approve of them himself. He af- 
terwards asked us to dine with him, 
which, however, i¢ was not in my 
power to do.” Of Paine’s religious 
sentiments we know Mr Stuart is 
not an admirer. But hatred, and 
disgust, and loathing, created in a 
Christian’s mind by the thought of 
that hideous hound’s blasphemies, 
need not surely hinder a hungry 
Christian—when it is in his power— 
to take a dinner with and from a 
“neighbouring proprietor,” who, in 
giving the invitation, says he “is 
rather inclined ” to think the Saviour 
of mankind an impostor. Compara- 
tively careless of their duties as 
“ the regular clergy” in Scotland 
may be, you may visit all the 
burial-places on hill or dale, with- 
out meeting such a communica- 
tive “ neighbouring proprietor.” But 
Mr Stuart meets in a Book-store in 
Troy with a Mr Parker, agent of 
Messrs Somebodies, the chief book- 
sellers of New York, whose religious 
sentiments are much more in accord- 
ance with his own; for “after making 
enquiries of me respecting Mr 
oa am, on discovering that I was 
British, he pronounced his Discourse 
Jor the Society for Diffusing Useful 
Knowledge, to be the best paper he 
ever read, excepting always the Bible.” 
No wonder that amid such enlight- 
enment overflowing North America, 
Mr Stuart is shocked to think at 
what enormous cost “ the regu- 
lar clergy” of the Church of Eng- 
land are maintained in sloth and 
ignorance. All that is wanted, he 
says, to defray the expense of the 
establishment of a general system of 
education for the whole popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom, is 
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L.1,250,000 ; and this sum, he says, 
might “ probably be raised without 
any additional tax, by adoption of 
equitable adjustments to tithes and 
lands said to belong to the Church. 
There are estates attached to five Irish 
bishoprics, worth L.530,000 a-year, 
as it is stated in the Edinburgh Re- 
view for June, 1822. Difficulties, no 
doubt, are to be overcome; but in 
the present state of the world, the 
universal education of the people of 
this country would tend more to the 
stability of the Government, and to 
dissipate those feelings of apprehen- 
sion which are entertained respect- 
ing the influence of demagogues on 
the lower classes, than any other 
measure which could be devised.” 
It is easy to see how in America 
all men must be gentlemen, and 
all women ladies. “ The great 
mass of the people in the United 
States are so much better educated, 
so much better informed, and pos- 
sess so much better manners, so 
much more self-possession and ease, 
that it is absolutely ludicrous to 
compare the people of Great Britain 
with them in these respects.”—* If 
the most generally accepted defini- 
tion of the term genfemen) be ad- 
mitted, that it includes all persons 


of good education and good man- 

ners, I venture to say, without fear 

of contradiction from any one who 

has had opportunities of coding Se 
ni 


mass of the population of the United 
States,—the North and the South, 
the East and the West,—that that 
great country contains an infinitely 
greater number of gentlemen than 
any other country which exists, or 
ever existed on the face of the earth. I 
am glad to be supported in this opi- 
nion by at least one late British tra- 
veller in America, Mr Ferrall, who 
says, ‘that al/ in America are gen- 
tlemen.’ This being the case, it is 
not te be wondered at, any more 
than doubted, that ‘rank, respect, 
and consideration, are given to talent 
alone, and to high office, which can 
only be obtained by the display of 
talent and industry.” This is the 
more admirable in the Americans, on 
account of what Mr Stuart says of 
them in another page. “ It would be 
easy to multiply instances to shew 
how much the desire of making money 
constantly engrosses the thoughts o 
both young and old in this country.” 
2D 
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Though all their thoughts are en- 
grossed by this one noble passion, 
they are at the same time all de- 
voted to respect and consideration 
of talent alone, and also to high office, 
which can only be obtained by 
money, it would appear, thus justly 
valued as the means of reaching an 
end. We lately gave some “ Hints 
to the Aristocracy,” and we agree 
with Mr Stuart in condemning the 
hauteur of the higher classes. But 
we disapprove of his illustrating 
his opinion by names. “ Haugh- 
tiness to their inferiors,’ says he, 
“ although implying conduct very 
different from that of a gentleman, 
must, I fear, be attributed as a fault 
more to individuals of rank and 
riches in Great Britain than in apy 
other country. Zhe Newcastles and 
Kenyons, or the Neelds of England, 
could not fail to find the United 
States, and especially the western 
countries, a horrible country to 
live in.” We can well believe they 
would so find them, especially the 
Newcastles and Kenyons. But 
pray, what right has Mr James Stu- 
art to select the Duke of New- 
castle and Lord Kenyon as repre- 
sentatives of all those of the aristo- 
cracy, to whom must be “ attri- 
buted as a fault,” that “haughtiness 
to inferiors implying conduct very 
different from that of a gentleman ?” 
He should have specified some of 
his own noble acquaintances, if he 
has any, and if any such be among 
them ; but it is insolently, foolishly, 
and falsely libellous thus to charac- 
terise two as affable, amiable, and in 
all respects Christian noblemen as in 
all England. 

But if we go on in this way, we 
shall be betrayed into a reviewal of 
** Three Years in North America ;” 
and all we wish is to set before the 
public our view ofa controversy that 
has been lately carried on between 
Mr Stuart and Major Pringle, re- 
specting some assertions made in 
that work, thought by that gallant 
officer to be unjust to the character 
of the British army. Major Pringle 
animadverted on those assertions, 
in a letter in the Edinburgh Even- 
ing Courant, addressed to the ex- 
cellent Editor of that paper. Mr 
Stuart, on reading that letter, in- 
stantly addressed one to the Editor, 
telling him that “no part of the book 
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Was written with so much caution, 
nor after so much deliberation, as 
that which relates to the British and 
Americanarmies and their discipline, 
I am, therefore, most culpable, if 
even a single material error in this 
pest of my work can be pointed out.” 

e concluded with requesting the 
Editor “ to caution the Public not 
to decide between us till I have 
brought forward the evidence for 
the statements which you and Major 
Pringle impugn.” The Editor, pro- 
bably not considering it to be any 
duty of his to give the Public such 
caution, declined putting it on its 

uard, but offered most readily to 
insert Mr Stuart’s reply. Months 
passed on, and “ Maga sadden- 
ed at the long delay,” while Major 
Pringle continued to keep up a brisk 
and well-directed fire on the Stuart 
lines, which appeared to convert 
the ill-constructed, yet laboriously 
thrown-up intrenchments, into so 
much mere rubbish. The Major 
ceased firing on the 29th November, 
1833 ; and—we are sorry we cannot 
name the day—about the middle of 
January, 1834, Mr Stuart, like the 
“great American traveller” that he is, 
all at once opened a masked battery 
of some of the heaviest guns we ever 
heard, upon the enemy, whom, in his 
Despatch, he declares he routed, 
with the loss of the grenadier com- 
pany, and the light bobs of the 2ist 
regiment, hors de combat. Major Prin- 
gle, who, along with Whitaker, led 
the Saucy Twenty-first to the attack 
of the lines before New Orleans at 
daybreak of January the 8th, 1814, 
tells a very different story ; and 
Christopher North requests permis- 
sion from the Public, whom it would 
be in vain either for him or Mr Stu- 
art to caution “not to decide” be- 
tween the combatants, respectfully 
to lay before her his account of the 
enga ement and of its issue. 

s Mr Stuart, or is he not, a libeller 
of the British army? That is the 
question. Let us be with him at 
Washington. 

“I heard many anecdotes of this 
much-to-be-regretted incursion. The 
commanders directed private property 
to be respected, but it was impossible 
to restrain the soldiery. Much private 
property was destroyed. Mr Elliot was 
with the army; his house was sacked. 


The destruction of Mr Gales’ printing 
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establishment was the most pitiful of ail 
the proceedings.” Here is the charge 
—and it is a serious one—“ that the 
soldiery disregarded the orders of 
their officers—and could not be re- 
strained from plunder —and that 
much private property was destroy- 
ed.” What says Major Pringle ? 


‘¢ Subsequent to the defeat of the Ame- 
rieans at Bladensburg, General Ross ad- 
vanced towards Washington with 1000 
men, and about eight o’clock in the even- 
ing arrived at an open piece of ground 
two miles from the Federal city. Soon 
after our arrival I was informed by the 
adjutant of the regiment that General 
Ross wished to see me immediately. On 
coming to the General, I was informed 
by him that he had ordered the grenadier 
company of the 2lst regiment to parade 
for a particular service, and that I was to 
command them, and about 30 men more, 
making in all 100 rank and file. The 
General stated to me that he was about 
to advance into Washington, accompanied 
by this body of men only, who were to 
act as his advanced guard in approaching 
the city. That, on my arrival, I was to 
take up a position with my men, to place 
sentries at the different entrances into the 
city, to send patrols round every half 
hour, to prevent any soldier or seaman be- 
longing to the expedition from entering the 
city, and on no account whatever to per- 
mit my men to go into any house. These 
erders were most punctually attended to. 
I went round with every patrol myself, 
I paraded my men every hour, to see that 
none were absent, and for twelve hours 
held possession of the capital of the Uni- 
ted States, with that handful of British 
soldiers, and preserved its peace.” 

* * * 


“ At eight o'clock in the morning of 
the 25th, I was ordered to return to the 
bivouac of the army, two miles distant 
from Washington; and previous to our 
marching off, the men under my com- 
mand had not only the satisfaction to 
receive the thanks of the ever to be la- 
mented General Ross, for the manner 
they had preserved the peace of the city, 
but my friend the barber, and a great 
many other inhabitants of Washington, 
thanked the General and the soldiers, for 
the protection they had afforded them from 
the marauding attacks of their owncountry- 
men.”’ 


This statement is altogether un- 
satisfactory to Mr Stuart, and he 
spurns it aside with his foot in a 
style rather bold for a civilian. “ Ma- 
jor Pringle’s testimony comes no 
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farther down than to eight o’clock in 
the morning of the 25th. It is there- 
Sore good for nothing ; every house in 
Washington MIGHT HAVE BEEN PLUN- 
DERED (!!) between eight o’clock on 
the morning of the 25th, and the 
night of the 25th, when General Ross 
commenced retiring.” Indeed! Every 
house in Washington mighthave been 
— under the eye of General 
oss himself, by a soldiery whom 
it was found impossible to restrain ! 
“ This,” says Major Pringle calmly, 
“ Mr Stuart will hardly venture to 
affirm. From what 1 know of the 
character of General Ross, I am con- 
vinced, if any soldier had been found 
plundering, or in any way molest- 
ing an unoffending citizen, in twelve 
hours he would have been shot, and 
the whole army must have known 
‘-" 

But Mr Stuart will not even allow 
that Washington was not plundered 
by the soldiery between the evening 
of the 24th, and the morning of the 
25th, while Major Pringle, with his 
hundred men, were employed in 

reserving it, and its inhabitants, 
rom all outrage. He waxes witty— 
and says, “ Major Pringle would 
have us to believe that he was omni- 

resent in a city above four miles 
ong, and of very considerable 
breadth.” The city at that time con- 
tained about 400 houses—General 
Ross thought 100 men would be sufs 
ficient for the purpose—Major Prin- 
gle, who commanded them, affirms 
they were so—and Mr Stuart may 
be allowed to enjoy his sarcasm.., 

In corroboration of the facts which 
came under his own observation, 
Major Pringle, in his first letter, 
quotes one or two remarks from 
American publications. The Colum- 
bian Sentinel says, “ the British offi- 
cers pay inviolable respect to privaté 
property, and no peaceable citizen 
is molested.” A writer from Balti- 
more, under date August 27, 1814 
says, “ The enemy, | learn, treate 
the inhabitants of Washington well ;” 
and Mr Gales, the mouth-piece of 
the Government, and the bitter ene- 
my of the British, says, “ when we 
remarked that private property had, 
in general, been respected by the 
enemy, we spoke what we believed ; 
greater respect was certainly paid to 

rivate property than has epee | 
boon exhibited by the enemy in h 
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marauding parties; no houses were 
half as much plundered by the ene- 
my as by the knavish rogues about the 
town, who profited by the general 
distress.” And the George Town 
paper, 8th September, says, “ the 
ist of plunder and destruction, co- 
pied from a vile and libellous print 
of that city, (Washington,) into seve- 
ral federal papers, is a gross and 
abominable fabrication, known to be 
such by every inhabitant; most of 
the plunder was committed by rab- 
ble of the place, fostered among the 
citizens, and subsequent to the depar- 
ture of the British troops; it is but 
justice to say, that the British army 
preserved moderation and discipline, 
with respect to private property, unex« 
ampled in the annals of war.” 

It must be most painful to Mr 
Stuart's friends—it is so to us—to 
hear him treating all this testimony 
with contempt; and asserting, that 
“ he is guiltless of the slightest error 
in point of fact!” He accuses Ma- 
jor Pringle “‘of a degree of unfair- 
ness, probably without example in 
such a controversy as the present,” 
in having stopped short at the word 
“ distress,” in his quotation from the 
National Intelligencer—Mr Gales 
having said, “ that several private 
buildings were wantonly destroyed, 
and some of those persons who re- 
mained in the city were scandalously 
maltreated.” “ But what evidence is 
there,” asks the Major, that the 
* knavish rogues,’ mentioned by 
Mr Gales, were not the perpetra- 
tors of such scandalous proceed- 
ings?” None. But the very passage 
from Gales, which Mr Stuart accuses 
Major Pringle of unprecedented 
unfairness for not having quoted, 
does, strange to say, present the 
strongest proof of the perfect truth 
of the Major’s statements. Here it 
is—as given by Mr Stuart with a 
most ludicrous air of triumph. 
“ Among the private buildings de- 
stroyed were the dwelling-house 
occupied by Mr Robert Sewall, (for- 
merly rented by Mr Gallatin,) from 
behind which a gun was fired at Ge-« 
neral Ross, which killed the horse he 
rode!” Will Mr Stuart say that that 
house should not have been de- 
stroyed? . 

This same Mr Gales says, other 
houses, “ and some rope-walks, were 
destroyed, without any pretence being 
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assigned therefor, that we know of.” 
Perhaps General Ross did not think 
himself called on to assign to Mr 
Gales any pretence for setting on fire 
all he chose to set on fire; and here 
becomes manifest the confusion of 
Mr Stuart’s ideas, and the stupid 
way in which he confounds one 
charge with another, vitiating his 
whole argument. The charge against 
the British Army, which Major Prin- 
gle proves to be false, is, “ that the 
soldiers could not be restrained from 
plunder.” But Gales is manifestly 
charging General Ross with giving 
orders to destroy, or set on fire, cer- 
tain property, “ without assigning 
any pretence” for so doing; that 
General Ross did so, we have here 
only Gales’ assertion, and it is good 
for little; but that the soldiers could 
not be restrained from plunder, Mr 
Stuart shews not a tittle of proof— 
while Major Pringle clears them 
from such a charge, to the satisfac- 
tion, we venture to affirm, of all im- 
partial persons on either side of the 
Atlantic. . How could a gentleman 
like Mr Stuart, have the face to pub- 
lish such a calumny on the British 
Army, with such testimony lying be- 
fore him to their “ moderation and 
discipline, with respect to private 
property, unparalleled in the annals 
of war,’’—and that, too, from an 
enemy galled, and irritated, and de- 
feated,—_merely because one man— 
Gales—chose, on his own assertion, 
to attribute to them certain violations 
of moderation and discipline, with- 
out one particle of proof? Had not 
the conduct of our soldiers been 
such as did them infinite honour, Mr 
Stuart would not have been left so 
much at a loss to find accusations 
against them, as to be obliged to pick 
out a few words of blame from a 
multitude of words of praise—but 
would have had reams of rage and 
indignation to refer to—for the Ame- 
ricans do not mince matters with us 
—and no wonder they were incensed 
by the capture of Washington. 

Mr Stuart says, “ that the proceed- 
ings of the British Army form the 
subject of Major Pringle’s first letter, 
and that if the gallant Major had al- 
lowed my book to speak for itself, 
instead of giving his readers partial 
extracts from my narrative, it would 
have been hardly requisite for me 
to say a single word in vindication 
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of the accuracy of this part of it. But 
the quotations are so obviously ex- 
tracted with a view to serve a pur- 
pose, that I must call upon you to 
peruse the whole of the following 
passage in the twenty-first chapter 
of the third edition of my work.” 
Major Pringle does not seek to pre- 
vent Mr Stuart’s book from “ speak- 
ing for itself,’ and it is doing so at 
this hour to the public; but it is not 
a little unreasonable to blame him 
for not having loaded his letter with 
five heavy paragraphs from that 
work, when his objections applied 
but to a few sentences, containing a 
severe, and, as he thinks, false charge 
against the British Army, on its ex- 
pedition to Washingion. “ The 
quotations,” says he, “ undoubt- 
edly were extracted with a view to 
serve a purpose; the purpose was 
to contradict certain assertions made 
by Mr Stuart, derogatory to the cha- 
racter of that part of the British 
Army with which I acted in Ameri- 
ca.” But as Mr Stuart is proud of 
the passage, here it is entire. 


“ By far the greatest part of the pre- 
sent library belonged to President Jeffer- 
son, and was sold by him to Congress, 
after the destruction of the library and of 
‘the public buildings at Washington by 
the British, under Sir George Cockburn 
and General Ross, in the year 1814. 
This expedition, to the merit or demerit 
of which Sir George Cockburn is fully 
entitled, as the official despatch from 
General Ross expressly states that Sir 
George suggested it, was, and is at 
this moment, viewed by all parties in 
the United States with disgust, and 
united all the American people, espe- 
cially the New Englanders, who had pre- 
viously been averse to the war, in decided 
hostility to the British, If the dock- 
yard and public stores at Washington had 
been alone destroyed, the transaction 
would have been justifiable,—but the de- 
struction of the Capitol, including the 
Senate- House and the House of Repre- 
sentatives,—of the Treasury and the War 
Office, and of the President’s palace, and 
the great bridge across the Potomac, near- 
ly two miles broad, all of which it was 
admitted in the official despatch were set 
fire to and consumed, was an act unwor- 
thy a great nation, and contrary to the 
received usages of war. 

‘* Almost all the great capitals of Eu- 
ro pe had, within the dozen years previous 
to the capture of the seat of legislature of 
the United States, been in the possession 
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of the French army; Paris was soon 
after occupied by the Allied armies, yet in 
no case was any unmilitary building de- 
stroyed, far less any valuable state papers 
or books. Even Louis the Fourteenth 
acted very differently. 

- ‘ During his war with England, in- 
stead of returning thanks to his officers, 
as the British did to those who command- 
ed at Washington, for destroying a build- 
ing not devoted to military purposes, he 
sent them to jail. The Frenchmen had 
landed on the Eddystone rocks, on which 
the lighthouse was then erecting, and 
carried the workmen to France, together 
with their tools. While the captives lay 
in prison, the transaction came to the 
knowledge of the French monarch, who 
immediately ordered the prisoners to be 
released, and the captors, who were ex- 
pecting a reward for the achievement, to 
be confined in their stead, declaring, that, 
though he was at war with England, he 
was not at war with mankind. He 
therefore directed the men to be sent 
back to their work with presents. 

** The library, and a great part of the 
state papers of the nation, were destroyed 
with the public buildings. JZ heard many 
anecdotes of this much to be regritted in- 
cursion. The commanders had directed 
private property to be respected, but it was 
impossible to restrain the soldiery. Much 
private property was destroyed. Mr El- 
liot was with the army. His house was 
sacked. The destruction of Mr Gales’ 
printing establishment was the most pitiful 
of all the proceedings. His father had 
emigrated from Britain above twenty 
years previously, and Mr Gales himself 
conducted a newspaper at Washington, 
devoted to the American cause. For this 
reason, as it was supposed, an order was 
issued for destroying his property by fire ; 
but a lady, who lived in the neighbour- 
hood, entreated that it might be recalled, 
because it was but too probable that her 
property, which adjoined, would fall a 
prey to the flames. Sir George Cock- 
burn, who had issued the order, was so 
far moved by her entreaties, as to limit 
the destruction to the printing-presses, 
and to the establishment within the walls. 
It is asserted in the American history of 
the war, that Sir George himself over- 
looked this part of the work. 

** Although the Americans had suffer- 
ed much from Sir George Cockburn’s 
piratical expeditions on the Chesapeake, 
and his destruction of French Town, as 
well as from the establishment of a ren- 
dezvous for runaway negroes, on an 
island of the Chesapeake, who had been 
armed by him and again put on shore, 
they were not at the time aware, that it 
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was to Sir George Cockburn they were 
indebted for the visit of the British to 
Washington ; and it was upon the brave 
and amiable General Ross, who after- 
wards fell in the attack upon Baltimore, 
that they intended to retaliate for the de- 
vastation at Washington. To send a fleet 
and an army to any part of the British 
isles was impossible ; but it was resolved 
to send a fast-sailing armed vessel to the 
coast of Ireland, to destroy Cross Trevor, 
the beautiful property belonging to Ge- 
neral Ross. A party were to land in the 
night at the entrance of Carlingford Bay ; 
one division of which was to burn the 
house upon the mountain ; and the other 
the village below, before the troops at 
Newry could have got intelligence, or 
have come near them. The peace, which 
immediately followed, put an end to this 
design, which was, however, seriously 
entertained. The Gazette despatches, 
afterwards published, established the fact, 
that Sir George Cockburn suggested the 
attack on Washington.” 


Of what injustice to Mr Stuart has 
Major Pringle been guilty, in not 
having printed in his first letter all 
this rigmarole ? The Major nowhere 
lays claim—as Mr Stuart seems 
here to do—to the character of a 
Jurist, profoundly versed ‘in interna- 
tional law. He gives no opinion 
about the destruction “of the Gapi- 
tol, including the Senate-House, and 
the House of Representatives,—of 
the Treasury, and of the War-Office, 
and of the President's Palace.” These 
might have been—or might not have 
been—“ acts unworthy of a great na- 
tion, and contrary to the received 
usages of war.” He leaves Mr Stuart, 
with Puffendorf, and Grotius, and 
Sir James Mackintosh— 


“ To prove with Vattel 
Exceedingly well, 
Such deeds were quite atrocious.” 


Yet Mr Stuart is rash in holding 
that even with respect to them there 
cannot be two opinions. There were 
—are—and will be two; and there 
may have been circumstances that 
justified such deviation—if it were a 
deviation—from the received usages 
of war. All that Mr Stuart says 
about Louis XIV. and the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse is sad stuff—and 
quite irrelative to the subject his 


prosing about Paris. The Major 
reminds the lawyer that there is 
such a thing as retaliation—and 
gives. the w of a letter from 
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Admiral Cochrane to Mr Munroe— 
of which Mr Stuart chooses to give 
buta part. “ Sir—Having been called 
on by the Governor-General of the 
Canadas to aid him in carrying into 
effect measures of retaliation against 
the inhabitants of the United States, 
Jor the wanton destruction committed 
by their army in Upper Canada, it 
has become imperiously my duty, 
conformably with the nature of the 
Governor-General’s application, to 
issue to the naval force, under my 
command, an order to lay waste such 
towns and districts upon the coast as 
may be found assailable. I had hoped 
that this contest would have termi- 
nated without my being obliged to 
resort to severities which are con- 
trary to the usages of civilized war- 
fare; and as it has been with ex- 
treme reluctance and concern that I 
have found myself compelled to 
adopt this system of devastation, I 
shall be equally gratified if the con- 
duct of the Executive of the United 
States will authorize my staying 
such proceedings, by making repara- 
tion to the suffering inhabitants of 
Upper Canada; thereby manifesting, 
that if the destructive measures pursu- 
ed by that army were ever sanctioned, 
they will no longer be permitted by 
the Government.” But the Ameri- 
cans can do nothing wrong in war— 
the British nothing right. 

As to the burning of the Capito], Mr 
Stuart himself quotes a passage from 
Admiral Cockburn’s letter, which 
might have made him pause before 
declaring it to be an act contrary to 
the usages of war. “ The enemy 
opened upon us a heavy fire of mus- 
hetry from the Capitol and two other 
houses ; these were therefore imme- 
diately stormed by my people, taken 
possession of, and set on fire; after 
which the town submitted without 
farther resistance.” It would hardly 
have been according to the usages 
of war to have acted otherwise—for 
a heavy fire of musketry is no 
joke. The Admiral then mentions 
concisely the “general destruction 
of the President’s palace, the Trea- 
sury, the War- Office, ordnance stores 
in the Arsenal, two hundred pieces 
of artillery, two rope-walks of a very 
extensive nature full of tar-rope, and 
all public property, or stores of any 
kind that could be converted to the 
use of the Government,” The enemy 
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himself having set fire to the Navy- 
yard, a frigate, a sloop, and the fort 
which protected the sea-approach to 
Washington. General Ross’s a 
must have had quite enough to do; 
and they no doubt did it well; but 
neither here nor anywhere else, 
now or at any other time, was it 
found impossible to restrain them 
from plundering the houses of the 
citizens of Washington. Nothing can 
be imagined more absurd than the 
interrogations Mr Stuart here puts 
to the Major. ‘“ Who destroyed 
the Treasury, and the War-Office, 
and the President’s palace? Was 
it net part of the British army that 
was employed in this work of de- 
vastation ? Does Major Pringle deny 
that Sir George Cockburn himself 
superintended and gave directions for 
the destruction of Mr Gales’ printing 
establishment? Was this proceeding 
consistent with the respect which was 
directed to be paid to private pro- 
perty 2?” 

What, in the name of goodness, has 
all this to do with the matter in 
hand? The Major lets Mr Stuart 
take his swing. It was—most un- 

uestionably—the British army that 

id all this; but will Mr Stuart on- 
ly look fora moment at the words in 
italics. So far from their substantia- 
ting the charge against the soldiers 
that “ they could not be restrained,” 
here they are acting under the direc- 
tion of their own General. Now that 
General had issued orders to respect 
private property, and Major Pringle 
has proved that it was respected in a 
manner “ unexampled in the annals 
of war.” But the General thought 
Mr Gales’ printing establishment de- 
served to be excepted from the ge- 
neral security; and so do we—and 
so do hundreds of thousands of men 
as intelligent and patriotic as Mr 
Stuart, for the said Gales was a pes- 
tilent fellow—and we like as much 
as Mr Stuart dislikes the following 
spirited sentences in a letter froma 
true British tar. “The half printed 
paper you find enclosed, I took my- 
self from the press of the famous 
Republican printer, Mr Joe Gales. 
He will launch no more thunders at 
us, for we broke his establishment 
up, and scatter’d his types and sheets 
to the winds. Gales’ occupation’s 


one.” But not without being immor- 
talized in the indignant lamentations 
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of this the most eloquent of all our 
Scottish patriots. et Mr Stuart 
rather forgets himself a little in his 
invectives against Admital Cock- 
burn. He tells us that alady, fearing 
her property, which adjoined the 
printing-office, might be involved in 
the fire, if it were burnt, beseeched 
the Admiral to recall his order—and 
that he did so, and contented himself 
with the destruction of the printing- 
presses. Oh! the barbarian! 

Mr Stuart will not hear of reta- 
liation by the British—but says not a 
single syllable in reprobation of “ the 
design seriously entertained, as he 
avers, by his noble Americans, to 
send a fast-sailing vessel to the coast 
of Ireland, to destroy Cross Trevor, 
the “beautiful property of General 
Ross,” then inhabited by his wife— 
so soon, alas! to be a widow. Of 
that General Ross, who spared 
Gales’ printing-office at a word from 
a lady whose house might be en- 
dangered by the fire! “Indeed!” 
says Major Pringle, with a feelin 
that does him honour—* Magnani- 
mous resolution of this brave and 
generous nation! A set of men 
were to cross the Atlantic with all 
the malice prepense of premeditated 
marauders and incendiaries, for the 
purpose of attacking the property 
of an unoffending and defenceless 
woman, whose husband, by the time 
this design could have been put in 
execution, had fallen, in the hour of 
victory, and with his last breath 
had recommended ‘a young and un- 

rovided family to the protection of 

is King and country.’ I do trust 
that it is unnecessary for me to tell 
Mr Stuart, that I do not quote this 
passage as receiving from him coun- 
tenance or support in any way. I 
am quite sure that he is as incapa- 
ble as any man alive of viewing it 
in any other light than that of un- 
qualified detestation ; but let us hear 
no more of these sticklers for the 
‘ usages of civilized warfare.’” — 

Mr Stuart talks very big about the 
destruction of the two-mile-long 
bridge across the Potomac—which, 
nevertheless, he says, “ lies in a nut 
shell.” It seems it was upon that 
part of the river above the city, but 
the operations of the British were 
confined to the city, and that part of 
the river below it—argal, it was 
contrary to the usages of war to dé- 
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stroy it! The Major—as a military 
man—can see nothing wrong in the 
destruction of a bridge of such an un- 
conscionable length—but Mr Stuart 
affirms, “it would puzzle him toshew 
in what way the wanton destruction 
of one of the greatest bridges in the 
world, which was not in the way of 
the British army in the slightest de- 
gree, Was justified by the Americans 
themselves having rendered impass- 
able two bridges, by which they 
thought the approach of the British 
might be facilitated.” We hope the 
Major will not think of puzzling him- 
self by anysuch attempt. He has 
done quite enough in the way of 
weeny Mr Stuart. Perhaps the 

ritish were carried away by the 
force of example—and were unable 
to look on the Americans “ render- 
ing two bridges impassable” —which 
they assuredly were entitled to do— 
without trying their hand at a third 
—and a very tempting one too— 
“the greatest bridge in the world.” 
It is consolatory to know that all the 
three bridges are now as flourishing 
as ever—and at this moment admi- 
ring themselves in their watery mir- 
rors. ’ 
One word more to Mr Stuart—and 
we have done. “I admitted,” says 
he, “ in the narrative, that the com- 
manders had directed private pro- 
perty to be respected, but stated that 
the soldiery could not be restrain- 
ed.” At the bottom of the 19th 
page of his “Refutation of the 
Aspersions,” &c., does he think it ne- 
cessary to say this tothe gallant Ma- 
jor, who, long before, had proved 
that such charge against the soldiery 
was false? But what new argument 
does he bring forward in page twen- 
ty? “This has happened on many 
occasions, such as the retreat of Sir 
John Moore, and of the army under 
the Duke of Wellington in Spain, in 
Nov. 1812, when he wrote a letter 
to the commanding officers of bat- 
talions in the army under his com- 
mand, containing these memorable ex- 
pressions—‘ It must be obvious, how- 
ever, to every officer, that from the 
moment the troops commenced their 
retreat from the neighbourhood of 
Burgos on the one hand, and from 
Madrid on the other, the officers lost 
all command over their men. Irre- 
gularities and outrages of all de- 
scriptions were committed with im- 
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punity, and losses have been sus- 


tained which ought never to have 
occurred.’ ” 

Major Pringle does not deign to 
allude to this worse than ungener- 
ous—this base argument against his 
brothers in arms. Sir John Moore’s 
retreat was indeed disastrous— 
through mountain-roads—and no 
roads—in the winter-snows, with 
Soult pressing upon him with an 
army more numerous far—and hate- 
ful ever has it been to a British 
army to shew their backs to their 
foes—to Frenchmen. But when they 
offered battle at Lugos, they shewed 
what they were—and so did they at 
Corunna. 

The retreat from Burgos, too, was 
such as to subject the army to the 
anger of Wellington. The Great 
Lord then reproved the heroic host 
that had conquered at Salamanca; 
and they felt the reproof of him 
under whom in every field they had 
been invincible and victorious; but 
who is he that xow recalls—and for 
what purpose — those “ memorable 
words?” Qne “ who the division 
of a battle knows no more than a 
spinster”—and to fasten ignominy 
on an army that their bitterest ene- 
mies owned were as humane as they 
were’ brave—whose discipline, in- 
deed, nothing had happened to'relax 
or disturb—and whose moderation 
in victory was declared by the very 
people they had overcome, and in 
the heart of a captured city, to be 
“ unexampled in the annals of ware 
fare!” 

Mr Stuart having thus “ proved by 
details, given on unquestionable au- 
thority, that he is guiltless of the 
slightest error in point of fact,’’ and 
convicted Major Pringle of all kinds 
of ignorance and inaccuracy, gives 
his unfortunate antagonist the coup- 
de-grace with a fatal clause from a 
speech of the American President. 
“ However deeply to be regretted on 
our part is the transient success” 
(alluding to the enterprise of the 
British against Washington, and the 
neighbouring town of Alexandria) 
“which interrupted for a moment 
only the ordinary public business at 
the seat of Government, no com- 
pensation can accrue for the loss of 
character with the world by ‘his 
violation of private property, and this 
destruction of public edifices, pro- 
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tected as monuments of the arts by 
the laws of civilized warfare.” As 
he inflicts this merciless and mur- 
derous blow, Mr Stuart exclaims— 
‘‘ Here is an authority of far more 
value than the quotations from Ame- 
rican newspapers, to which Major 
Pringle has resorted—the speech of 
the President, delivered within a 
month, in the very city where the 
destruction of private property took 
place.” The blow rebounds off the 
breast of the gallant Major, and hits 
his would. be executioner in the face. 
Many are the gross mistatements and 
misrepresentations to be found in 
the speeches of American Presidents, 
as all the world knows; but it so 
happens, that here there is not a 
single syllable touching the point in 
debate. Nobody denies that 
Washington some property was de- 
stroyed by order of the British com- 
manders, which an American Presi- 
dent or a Scottish Writer to the 
Signet might, without saying any 
thing much amiss, call private; but 
Mr Stuart elsewhere says, “ It is 
material that Major Pringle should 
recollect that I did not in my nar- 
rative describe the violation of pri- 
vate property at Washington as con- 
trary to the usages of war.” We 
know not what his friend the Ame- 
rican President would say to that; 
but we do know that in his speech 
he was stigmatizing the British Go- 
vernment, and the commanders of 
the British army who acted under 
the orders of the British Government 
—not the soldiery; and that if the 
soldiery had acted like marauders, 
and could “ not be restrained” from 
plunder, he would have accused 
them of their shameful crimes—and 
not left that duty to be performed 
by Mr Stuart. That the President 
says not one word in vituperation 
of the conduct of the soldiery, in a 
speech “ delivered within a month, 
in the very city where the destruc 
tion of private property took place,” 
is indeed proof positive and irre- 
fragable that their conduct was with- 
out reproach. We see no reason— 
so far as we have yet gone—why 
Major Pringle—as Mr Stuart haugh- 
tily says—“ should feel that his time 
‘might have been better employed 
than in attempting to weaken the 
authority of a book, no part of the 
details in which was written without 
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ample consideration, and the most 
minute, scrupulous, and pains-taking 
examination of documents.” Mr 
Stuart is here very panegyrical and 
eulogistic on Stuart’s Three Years 
in America; but he must not be 
surprised though that “ work” be 
not thus buttered by less patriotic 
reviewers. 

Let us now attend to Mr Stu- 
art’s account of the attack onthe lines 
before New Orleans. Major Pringle 
has pointed out what he thinks some 
considerable errors in that account, 
but Mr Stuart, in his Refutation, 
“proceeds to shew that all his 
statements are substantially true.’’ 
The points disputed are, first—the 
relative force of the British and of 
the Americans ; second—the length 
of the American lines; third—whe- 
ther or not the British reached the 
ditch. 

Mr Stuart says in his “ Three 
Years,”—* The British were under- 
stood to have had between 10,000 
and 12,000 men in this engagement, 
and the Americans between 3000 and 
4000.” Major Pringle says that “the 
reverse is much nearer the truth;” 
and having an official return of every 
regiment of the British army em- 
ployed on that expedition, he gives 
the list of British Infantry employed 
in the attack on the lines of New Or- 

leans on the morning of the 8th Janu- 
ary, 1815:—4th foot, 479; 7th do. 
750; 2Ist do. 800; 43d do. 820; 
44th do. 427; 85th do. 298; 93d do. 
775; 95th do. 276—making in all 
4898 rank and file British—to which 
add 200 seamen and 400 marines— 
total, 5493. The first perusal of 
such very distinct testimony by a 
field-officer who was present upon 
the occasion “ startled me,” quoth 
Mr Stuart, “ and led me to think 
I must have relied on defective infor 
mation.” Yet he somewhat incon- 
sistently says, in almost the next sen- 
tence, that the whole information 
communicated by him ‘“ is by no 
means conveyed in positive terms.” 
But from whom had he his informa- 
tion on which he relied, while he 
by no means conveyed it in positive 
terms ? From American, French, and 
Dutch authorities. The Americans 


generally stated the British at 12,000 
—Marbois, one of the French Mini- 
sters of State, “ and one of the fairest 
and most liberal writers of the age,” 
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at 14,000,(most liberal indeed, )—the 
Duke of Saxe Weimar at from eight 
to ten thousand in the field—and 
Levasseur at 12,000—who were 
“ perceived,” he says, by General 
Jackson, at break of day, advancing 
on him in three columns. From all 
these contradictory assertions—and 
they are all of them mere assertions 
—Mr Stuart had formed a sort of 
medium estimate, which he set down, 
not in positive terms, at from ten to 
twelve thousand; so that no wonder 
the Major’s official return “ startled 
him,” and “ for the first time led him 
to think he must have relied on de- 
fective information.” The truth is, 
that he had relied on what was no 
information at all—but a number of 
guesses—some of which—especially 
that by Monsieur Marbois, “one of 
the fairest and most liberal writers 
of the age,” (14,000!) are so outra- 
geously extravagant as to lose the 
name of falsehood. 

Mr Stuart, on recovering from the 
alarm produced by so novel an ap- 
pearance as that of an official return, 
betook himself to the London Ga- 
zette of the 10th of March, 1814, 
where he found Sir John Lamberi’s 
despatch, containing an account of 
the battle. But before bringing it to 
murder the Major, he thinks it ne- 
cessary to inform or remind him that 
“nothing is better known to a mi- 
itary man, than that the rank and file 
of a regiment, or of an army, com- 
prehend merely the men armed with 
the bayonet, and that the whole of 
the officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, the staff of the army, military 
as well as medical, the drum-majors, 
drummers, fifers, &c., are not compre- 
hended under that description. This 
is a serious objection to Major Prin- 
gle’s detailed and conclusive informa- 
tion, &c.”’ It seems to us rather a ludi- 
crous thanaserious objection—and so 
thinks the gallant Major, who has no- 
thing to say to it, except that it is all 
very true, “and thatitcertainly would 
be new to him to include medical 
men with their lancets, or musi- 
cians with their clarionets, in the 
list of fighting men.” Mr Stuart then 
has recourse to Sir John Lambert’s 
Despatch, and, in the most prosing 
style possible, ineffectually attempts 
to prove from it that Major Pringle 
has made many unfair omissions 
in his statement of the British force. 
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From the beginning to the end of this 
tedious enumeration, he shews that 
he either does not know, or pretends 
not to know, that Major Pringle had 
given an official return “ of the Bri- 
tish infantry employed in the attack 
on the Lines at New Orleans.” He 
accuses the Major of “a gross omis- 
sion” in not mentioning two squadrons 
of the Fourteenth Light Dragoons! 
** Of what use would dragoons” — 
asks the good-natured Major—* have 
been in an attack on lines situated 
in very wet ground, with a parapet 
of great height, and a deep ditch into 
the bargain?” At all events, dra- 
goons are not infantry. Aad why did 
not the Major mention the artillery ? 
Because ‘‘ of what use would they 
have been in an action where the 
troops were to march as fast as con- 
sisted with good order, to the attack 
of lines where they were to come 
immediately in close contact with 
their enemy.” Mr Stuart gives a droll 
reason why the royal artillery and 
engineers should have beer included 
among the “ infantry employed in the 
attack on the lines at New Orleans on 
the morning of the 8th of January” — 
that they were employed the night 
before and the night after! The 
sappers and miners too, Mr Stuart 
says, should not have been omitted 
—but were they employed in the at- 
tack? The 5th West Indian regi- 
ment too—the Niggers—ought to 
have been included, “in point of 
numbers the strongest that landed 
on the shores of Louisiana.” But 
they were with Thornton on the other 
side of the Mississippi, and so was the 
85th regiment, consisting of 298 rank 
and file, which Major Pringle had 
erroneously included in his account 
of the “ British Infantry employed 
in the attack”—so that his account 
stands right after all Mr Stuart’s re- 
condite studies of that rare docu- 
ment, Sir John Lambert's Despatch 
—except that one of the finest regi- 
ments in the service—the Eighty- 
Fifth—must be deducted from it. 
That regiment and other British un- 
der the gallant Thornton, stormed 
the American batteries on the right 
bank of the river—but not till after 
the failure of the attack on the lines. 

Major Pringle gives a list of the 
killed, wounded, and missing, of all 
the regiments—and the 5th West 
Indian regiment, “ the strongest, ac- 
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cording to Mr Stuart, that landed on 
the shores of Louisiana,” appears to 
have been in a situation of compara- 
tive security on the right bank of the 
river—for while the 2lst, to which 
Major Pringle belonged, lost in the 
attack 3 officers, 2 sergeants, and 65 
rank and file killed—4 officers, 6 
sergeants, 1 drummer, and 144 rank 
and file wounded—and 9 officers, 8 
sergeants, 2 drummers, 217 rank and 
file missing, (taken prisoners within 
the enemy’s lines)—the Blacks had— 
one sergeant wounded. Our own firm 
belief is, that the whole effective force 
of the British army under Pakenham 
did not exceed, if it reached, 8000 
men—and of these that not more, if 
so many as 4000, moved on in three 
columns to the attack of the lines, 
although Levasseur assures us that 
General Jackson perceived 12,000 
advancing against him! 

And what may have been the num- 
bers of the Americans? Mr Stuart 
had taken an average—he says— 
between the two European authori- 
ties of Marbois and Levasseur—sta- 
ting them at between three and 
four thousand. Marbois, we have 
seen, spoke of the defeat of “ four- 
teen thousand by four;” and it is 
neither unfair nor illiberal towards 
“ one of the fairest and most liberal 
writers of the age” to think it not 
very unlikely that he may have un- 
derrated the number of the Ameri- 
cans as much as he has exaggerated 
that of the British. Levasseur tells 
us that General Jackson, with 3200 
men “perceived the English army, 
12,000 strong, advancing in three co- 
lumns ;” and Mr Stuart took an ave- 
rage between these trust-worthy 
authorities. He has now, however, 
seen the American official account, 
which to him is gospel, and it gives, 
including marines, “4698, a great 
part of whom, however, were without 
arms.” Major Pringle frankly says, 
“ that he cannot prove, by any well- 
authenticated account, the precise 
amount of the American force within 
the lines of New Orleans. Mr Ducros 
and other American prisoners had 
spoken of there being 13,000 or 
14,000 men within the city ; but 
that might have been “ with a view to 
intimidate, by exaggerating the force 
we had to encounter.” On the 22d 
December, General Jackson had 
attacked the British army during the 


night with “ 5000 men.” Sosaid Sir 
John Keane in his Despatch—a man 
not given to exaggeration—“ from 
the best information I can obtain, the 
enemy’s force amounted to 5000 
men.” But Mr Stuart says that Sir 
John Keane was mistaken—“ it was 
afterwards well known, that at the 
period in question, General Jackson 
had no such force as Sir John Keane, 
from the information he had got, 
presumed him to possess.” Marbois 
and the Duke of Saxe Weimar agree 
with the Americans that he had but 
two thousand men—that is to say, 
the Americans told them so, and they 
believed it. 

Major Pringle is of opinion that the 
number of the Americans in the lines 
must have been far beyond 3000 or 
4000 ; and “has always understood 
from officers present in the action, 
and who had gone through the Pen- 
insular War, that from the extent of 
the lines, and the tremendous fire 
kept up, the Americans must have 
had within them between 8000 and 
10,000 men.” 

The Major suggested that the 
amount of the American force might 
be pretty fairly estimated by suppos- 
ing the men to stand four deep, (Mr 
Stuart says, in many places, they 
stood siz,) and each file at one yard 
distance from the other (good elbow 
room, as every soldier will allow), 
then as the lines were “a mile in 
length,” this mode of computation 
would give upwards of 7000. That 
the Americans had many more is, 
however, his firm belief; as Gene- 
ral Jackson was much too skilful an 
officer to throw up lines a mile long, 
unless he had masses of men to fill 
them—and “such a torrent of fire 
as poured on the British troops that 
day along the whole extent of the 
line was perhaps never witnessed, 
not even at St Sebastian.” 

Mr Stuart says, “ that Major 
Pringle may rest assured that his 
fanciful calculation, when weighed 
against the statements in the official 
despatches of three British command- 
ers, will meet with no credit in this 
country.” The calculation seems to 
us any thing but fanciful—not to be 
compared fora moment, as a flight 
of imagination, with Mr Stuart’s pro- 
posal to include twosquadrons of the 
Mth Light Dragoons among “ the 
Infantry,” employed in the attack of 
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lines “situated in very wet ground, 
with a parapet of great height, and a 
deep ditch into the bargain.” But 
what does he mean by saying that the 
“ fanciful calculation” is against the 
statements in the official despatches 
of three British commanders? Sir 
John Lambert, Quarter- Master Ge- 
neral Forrest, and Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, speak of the lines as being 
about “one thousand yards”—sothey 
thought—speaking immediately af- 
ter the battle — and from no actual 
admeasurement. But Major Pringle 
speaks on what Mr Stuart surely 
ought toadmitto be the best ofall pos- 
sible authority, and which could not 
have been known to the three British 
commanders, “ a very beautiful plan 
of the operations, and of the Ameri- 
can lines before New Orleans, exe- 
cuted by Major Lacarriere Latour, 
a engineer of the Military 

istrict, U. S. army,” which lines, to 
use the Major’s own words, “ were a 
mile in length, and filled with men.” To 
this Mr Stuart sensibly and courte- 
ously replies, “ Latour’s calculation 
of the length of his line may perhaps 
be explained by a statement of Le- 
vasseur, though 7f his explanation be 
correct, it will not redound to the 
candour of Major Pringle, who ha- 
ving accompanied the army, could 
not fail to know the real state of the 
case.’ An insinuation of want of 
candour made on a perhaps and an 
if! But what says Levasseur ? 

“ The position chosen by the Ame- 
rican General to wait for reinforce- 
ments, and to arrest the advance of 
so formidable an enemy, appeared to 
me to be judicious. He threw up 
intrenchments about five miles be- 
low the city, along an old canal, the 
left of which was lost in the depths 
of a marshy wood, while the right 
rested on the river. The total length 
of this line was about eight hundred 
toises, but as three hundred toises 
of the left were unassailable, the 
enemy was confined in his attack to 
a part of about five hundred toises, 
and obliged to advance in full view, 
over a perfectly level plain.” 

Mr Stuart, then, prefers the ac- 
count of Levasseur to that of the en- 
gineer himself, who constructed the 
lines! because it cuts off 300, or 
rather 375 toises—750 yards. 

This is not a “ fanciful calcula- 
tion” —it is merely philosophical 
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and patriotic. But the Major is not 
to be put down by this champion. 
He knows much more than Levas- 
seur about “ the depths of this 
swampy wood.” It was part of the 
American Lines. And the despatch 
of Quarter- Master General Forrest, 
which Mr Stuart calls in “ to con- 
firm in a great measure Levasseur’s 
explanation,” confirms Major Prin- 
gle’s; for he states, that “ the wood 
on the left was, in general, distant 
from the river about one thousand 
five hundred yards.” Now, suppo- 
sing the wood two hundred-and-fifty 
yards broad, you have lines in 
length one mile, and “all full of 
men.” And here we must quote 
from Major Pringle’s own letter, for 
it gives us some important and inte- 
resting information, altogether new 
to the public. 


** Now, sir, I shall proceed to shew 
that the swamp or wooded marsh to- 
wards the left of the American lines, 
and in front of them, was not impass- 
able. Lieut.-Col. Rennie, of the 21st 
regiment, having himself reconnoitred 
the wood, made a report to General 
Gibbs, offering to conduct a body of 
troops through it. General Gibbs no 
sooner heard Colonel Rennie’s report 
than he accompanied him to the Com- 
mander of the forces, Sir E. Pakenham. 
The consequence was, that, on the 28th 
of December, a demonstration of the 
whole army was ordered, and Colonel 
Rennie, in command of his own light 
company of the 2]st regiment, was or- 
dered to penetrate into the wood, as far 
as he could, and gain the enemy’s lelt. 
He executed his orders in the most ad- 
mirable manner, succeeded in getting the 
whole of his men through, and debouched 
from the wood upon the American left. 
According to the orders he had received, 
he kept up a brisk fire until he was de- 
sired to retire. Sir Edward Paken- 
ham, not thinking himself authorized to 
attack such strong lines with his very 
small force, withdrew his troops, deter- 
mined to wait the arrival of the 7th and 
43d regiments, which reached us on the 
Gth of January. On the 8th of January, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Jones, of the 4th 
regiment, was put in command of a body 
of troops, I believe about 400, to make 
his way through the wood and gain the 
enemy’s left flank, in fact, to pursue the 
route, as nearly as possible, which Colo- 
nel Rennie had done on the 28th. Co- 
lonel Jones succeeded, as Colonel Rennie 
had done, in conducting his force through 
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the swamp, debouched at the same spot, 
but found the line of defence in a very 
different condition from what it had been 
on the 28th. The enemy having now 
found, that what they had considered (pre- 
vious to the demonstration) an impassable 
morass, was no hinderance to our troops, 
had between the 28th of December and 
the 8th of January so fortified this the 
left of their line as to make it perhaps 
the most formidable of their whole posi- 
tion. Colonel Jones fell, mortally wound- 
ed, gallantly leading on his men, composed 
of detachments of the 4th or King’s Own, 
21st regiment, and 95th rifles; but no 
effort of his troops could surmount the 
difficulties opposed to them of a high pa- 
rapet, deep ditch, and skilful riflemen to 
defend them. I here subjoin the copy of 
a letter which I have received within 
these few days from Lieutenant-Colonel 
the honourable James Sinclair, at that 
time an officer in the 2]st regiment, and 
who accompanied Colonel Rennie with 
the light company of the 2lst regiment 
during the demonstration on the 28th of 
December, and also was attached to the 
400 men under Colonel Jones of the 4th 
on the 8th of January :— 


‘** Edinburgh, January 27, 1834. 
6 My Dear Princtez, 

‘¢¢ On the evening of the 27th of De- 
cember our ever to be lamented friend 
Lieutenant-Colonel Rennie, in whose 
company I was, received orders to hold 
himself in readiness to proceed with his 
own company, and endeavour to make 
his way through the wood and turn the 
enemy’s left ; accordingly, on the morning 
of the 28th we proceeded, and entered 
the wood, and made our way with some 
difficulty, owing to the thickness of the 
wood and swampy ground. We kept 
still moving forward cautiously until we 
heard two shots, and saw two of our ad- 
vance fall, on which we dashed on, and 
found ourselves among some huts, which 
were occupied by theenemy. We conti- 
nued to exchange for some time a pretty 
hot fire. Colonel Rennie perceiving that 
the firing of our guns on his left had 
ceased (the signal for him to retire), 
commenced his retreat slowly, bringing 
our wounded with us. We got back 
nearly the same way as we advanced, 
and returned with the main body to the 
camp. On the morning of the 8th of 
January, I was ordered with the light 
company of the 2lst to join a brigade of 
between 400 or 500 men—the whole un- 
der command of Lieut.-Co]. Jones. We 
were ordered to proceed in the same man- 
ner aud to the same place we had got to 
before. After pushing through the 


wood, with great difficulty, we approach- 
ed that part of the enemy’s line we for- 
merly found unprotected. A tremendous 
fire of grape and musketry was opened 
on us, which killed and wounded a great 
many men, and we found, with all our 
efforts, that on this part of the line it was 
impossible to make any impression. Jones 
was wounded towards the enemy’s ex- 
treme left, when cheering on his men. 
We remained under fire a considerable 
time, and made several vain attempts to 
get over, when a staff-officer came upand 
ordered us to retire into the wood. From 
the moment we came out of the wood, in 
our advance, the whole of the American 
line from right to left seemed one sheet of 
fire, and it never ceased for an instant ; 
as far as I could see, the men appeared to 
be in crowds. I have always understood 
that the American lines in front of New 
Orleans were towards a mile in length. 
*¢ Yours, with much regard, 
“ (Signed) ‘ Jas. Sincrain, 
Major, H. P.’” 


This is decisive. Colonel Jones 
attacked, and found full of men, that 
part of the line which, previous to 
the demonstration of the 28th of De- 
cember, was considered by Levas- 
seur and the Americans as unassail- 
able— but which after that— we 
must think—unfortunate demonstra- 
tion—had been made as strong as 
any other part of the mile-long line. 
Will Mr Stuart persist in affirm- 
ing, “ having thus completely esta- 
blished the general accuracy of my 
own statement, as to the relative 
numbers of the armies, and demons 
strated that Major Pringle’s account 
is unworthy of the slightest attention, 
it now rests with me to maintain that 
there is no material error in any part 
of my details of the battle itself?” 

Mr Stuart will, we verily believe, 
maintain any thing he has once utters 
ed; for he seems to think that his 
intellectual and moral character 
would be lost by the confession of a 
single mistake. It would be in vain 
to search the whole animal creation 
for his parallel in sheer, downright, 
upright, and undislodgeable obsti- 
nacy—set alongside of him, the “ani- 
mal that chews the thistle” might 
seem a very emblem of tractability of 
temper—the most open to persua- 
sion of all creatures that pad the 
hoof on the high-ways or bye- 
ways of this argumentative world. 
In his account of that fatal attack, 
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after having mentioned the death of 
Sir Edward Pakenham, while leading 
on his men—and the havoc made 
among them by that dreadful torrent 
of fire—he thus concludes, “ General 
Gibbs and General Keane, who suc- 
ceeded to the command, attempted te 
rally the troops, who pressed forward 
in a new column, but the precision 
and exactness with which the Ame- 
ricans fired, was overpowering and 
murderous. The British never 
reached the ditch, General Keane 
was mortally wounded, and General 
Gibbs dangerously. General Lam- 
bert, who succeeded to the com- 
mand, made a last attempt to force 
the line; but it was unsuccessful,. 
and the English retreated to their 
intrenchments, and reimbarked.” 
Now hear Major Pringle— 


“I think I can easily disprove this 
assertion, and by American authority 
too. In consequence of an unfortunate 
mistake, the fascines and ladders had 
never reached the head of our column. 
Major-General Gibbs, leading on the 
attack at the head of the 21st regiment, 
finding that the fascines were not forth- 
coming, ordered the two leading compa- 
nies of the 21st regiment to move forward 
in double quick time under Major 
Whitaker, the senior Major of the regi- 
ment, for the purpose of making a lodge- 
ment in the ditch. Almost immediately 
on giving this order, General Gibbs was 
mortally wounded ; and at the same in- 
stant, the enemy commencing a destruc- 
tive fire, our column was absolutely 
mowed down. The smoke was so great 
that we could not see our two companies 
which had been sent in advance: but 
those brave men under their gallant 
leader pressed on, got into the ditch, made 
steps with their bayonets in the parapet, 
and succeeded in getting into the American 
lines, where, from want of support, they 
were made prisoners. There are many 
of the officers still alive who can vouch 
for this fact. Major Whitaker was 
killed in climbing up the parapet. At 
the first burst of the fire from the Ame- 
rican lines, Colonel, now Sir William 
Paterson, of the 21st, was badly wound- 
ed ; Major Alexander James Ross was also 
severely wounded, from the effects of 
which he never recovered, and died in 
Edinburgh some years after. 

“* The command of the 2ist regiment 
devolved on the junior field- officer. From 
the effects of the tremendous fire, the 
advancing column was for a moment 
thrown into confusion. The command- 
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ing officer of the regiment ordered a bugle 
to sound the advance, called to the men 
to follow him, which they did with 
cheers. They advanced to the ditch ; 
some of the men were already in it; the 
present Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Keane, with that gallantry for which he 
is conspicuous, arrived, and, in the act of 
leading on and cheering the men, was 
badly wounded, and carried off the field ; 
at the same instant, a staff officer came 
up, and ordered the officer commanding 
the 21st regiment to collect the remnant 
of his corps, and retreat to a wood in the 
rear. General Jackson in his despatch 
says, ‘ Yet the columns of the enemy 
continued to advance with a firmness 
which reflects upon them the highest 
credit. Twice the column which ap- 
proached my left was repulsed, and twice 
they formed again and renewed the as- 
sault.’ (Assault of what? why, of the 
ditch and parapet.) ‘ And now, sir, from 
my heart I thank Mr Stuart for giving 
me an opportunity of paying a tardy but 
just tribute to the memory of one of my 
earliest and most esteemed friends—to 
one of the bravest soldiers that ever drew 
a sword—I mean the late Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Rennie of the 21st Scots 
fusileers, nephew of the late Sir David 
Baird. This officer had been wounded 
severely in the knee at the attack on 
Washington, still more severely on land- 
ing at the attack on Baltimore. Neither 
of these wounds were as yet healed, but 
nothing could prevent Rennie from per- 
forming his duty. Sir Edward Paken- 
ham had given Colonel Rennie a separate 
command, for the purpose of acting on 
the American right flank, and, as I am 
unwilling to make the public trust to the 
partial testimony of a friend, I shall 
forego the privilege, and recount the gal- 
lantry of Colonel Rennie in the words of 
his enemy ; and I shall quote them from 
General Jackson’s biographer, (Mr 
Eaton :)—* Colonel Rennie, of the fu- 
sileers, was ordered to storm a redoubt 
on the American right. Rennie execu- 
ted his orders with great bravery, and 
urging forward, arrived at the ditch; and 
reaching the works and passing the ditch, 
Rennie, sword in hand, leaped on the 
wall, and calling to his troops, bade them 
follow him. He had scarcely spoken, 
when he fell by the fatal aim of one of 
our riflemen. Pressed by the impetuo- 
sity of superior numbers, who were 
mounting the walls, and entering at the 
embrasures, our troops had retired to the 
line in rear of the redoubt. To advance, 
or maintain the point gained, was equally 
impracticable for the enemy. The situa- 
tion of these brave fellows may be easily 
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conceived. They were nearly all killed 
or taken prisoners.’ ” 

And how does Mr Stuart get over 
this simple—manly—and heroic nar- 
rative? Is it “unworthy of the 
slightest attention?” Will he still 
“ maintain that there is no material 
error in any part of my details of 
the battle itself?”’ Yes—he will. 
He will stand to his position—even 
like unto an image of the animal 
aforesaid cut in stone, and placed 
upon a pedestal. For in his Refuta- 
tion of Major Pringle’s previous 
Aspersions, he opens his mouth and 
says, “it is obvious to every one who 
reads my narrative with attention, that 
it is only by a forced construction, that 
it can be held to maintain that the Bri- 
tish, at no part of the action, reached 
the ditch!” 

This out-herods Herod — out- 
balaams Balaam—out-brays the “a- 
nimal that chews the thistle’—ab- 
solutely out-james-stuarts James 
Stuart. “The second paragraph, 
detailing Sir Edward Pakenham’s 
attack, contains no such expression” 
—quoth he ; “it is in the third, which 
relates to the continuation of the 
attack by Generals Gibbs and Keane, 
that the assertion is contained that 
the British did not reach the ditch !” 
Nay, he goes so far as to declare now 
that “his impression on reading the 
account in Sir John Lambert’s des- 
patch certainly was, that during the 

Jirst part of the attack, alluded to in the 
second paragraph of my narrative, THE 
BRITISH REACHED THE DITCH, and for 
a short period had a footing in the 
enemy’s line”? And why was that his 
impression ? Because Sir John Lam- 
bert says, “1 had the mortification to 
observe the whole falling back upon 
me in the greatest confusion!” And 
why, since it “certainly was his 
impression,” did he not also give us 
its expression? But after all these 
miserable —— he adds, that 
he now knows, “from Major Prin- 
gle’s letter, as well as from informa- 
tion on which he can depend from ano- 
ther quarter, that part of the British 
army did reach the ditch during the 
attack made by Generals Gibbs and 
Sir John Keane, and that part of the 
21st regiment, which got within the 
lines, shewed all the gallantry and 
resolution for which Major Pringle 
gives them credit ; but it mattered not 
at all to the result, whether this partial 
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success took place rea the first 

art of the attack, when Sir E. Pa- 

enham headed the troops in person, 
or during the short period which 
afterwards occurred before General 
Gibbs was killed, and Sir John 
Keane was wounded.” We cannot 
but admire the spirit in which this 
admission is made—that the British 
did reach the ditch, Why was it 
accompanied with an ungracious 
and foolish but? “ But it mat- 
tered not at all to the result.” Alas! it 
did not! We all know too well it did 
not; and not another “ man alive,” 
(to use an expression of his own, ) but 
Mr Stuart, would, on such an occa- 
sion, have uttered such senseless 
words. They shew such extreme 
irritation as a creature not very 
unlike a bee, only yellower, and no 
maker of honey, shews when running 
up and down a pane of glass in a 
window, deprived, not without some 
suspicion in his own mind that it is 
80, of his sting. 

But it is unlucky for Mr Stuart, that 
while he thinks himself always in the 
right, it is visible to every body else 
that he is always in the wrong—espe- 
cially in every thing regarding mili- 
tary affairs. “ The information on 
which he could depend from an- 
other quarter,” is entirely erroneous; 
and at this hour, while he “ prates 
of its whereabouts,” he is‘as ignorant 
as before, after all, of the time when 
the British really did reach and get 
into the ditch—and out of it into the 
Americanlines ! Major Pringleshews 
this in two sentences. “ Any one ac- 
quainted with the details of the ac- 
tion before New Orleans, is aware 
that our most gallant Commander- 
in-chief lost his life at an carly period 
of the action, and before it was al- 
most possible that the men could 
have reached the ditch; and it was 
when he was in front of the men, cheer- 
ing them on, that he lost his valuable 
life.’ This shews how absurd Mr 
Stuart’s “ impression” was that the 
men had then entered the ditch, and 
got even into the lines—an impres- 
sion which, however, his good or 
evil genius told him not to express. 
In Latour’s map the spot is marked 
where Pakenham fell; and it is at 
least 150 yards from the ditch, and 
he fell at the head of the column. 
Major Pringle adds—* Subsequent 
to his death, owing to the example of 
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General Gibbs, the column which 
he headed, and where he fell, were 
brought up to the ditch, and the two 
leading companies of the 21st regi- 
ment, under Major Whitaker, got into 
the ditch, and were taken prisoners 
inside the lines. The individual who 
now addresses you, with the remain- 
der of the 2lst regiment, was close 
to the ditch—some of his men were 
in it, when General Sir John Keane 
came up encouraging the men, but 
almost instantly fell, severely wound- 
ed. At this moment a staff- officer ar- 
rived, and ordered the oflicer com- 
manding the 21st regiment to retire 
with his men. I have thus shewn 
that the author of Three Years in 
North America has been misinformed 
even with respect to the period of the 
action at which the British pw reach 
the ditch.” 

Mr Stuart, in arguing that he did 
not say that the British “never 
reached the ditch”’ at any time of the 
action—and in declaring that he 
now knows they did reach it—ob- 
serves that he could not have intend- 
ed to say “they never reached it,” 
because in that part of General Jack- 
son’s account of the action, which 
he has quoted, the General speaks of 
“ a few rash men who forced themselves 
into the unfinished redoubt on the 
river.” These few rash men were 
many brave men led on by Rennie ; 
but though it may pass in General 
Jackson to call them a few rash men, 
such words cannot be tolerated from 
the lips of a British subject. Mr 
Stuart, from sheer obstinacy, here 
falls into an additional contradiction. 
He has told us that his impression 
certainly was that the British had got 
into the ditch and were within the 
lines, before Pakenham was killed 
—a most absurd impression; and 
now he tells us that he could not but 
know that the British got into the 
ditch, for that General Jackson said 
that they got into an unfinished re- 
doubt on the American right—per- 
haps half a mile from where Paken- 
ham fell! And yet after all this, he, 
certainly with all these impressions 
and all that knowledge, had not only 
never said that the British reached 
the ditch—but said “ the British 
never reached the ditch.” Now, five 
hundred prisoners were taken—all 
within the iines—and who so dull as 
dare to call them vash ? Was Coch- 
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rane rash, or Charley Napier rash, 
in boarding frigate from sloop, or 
line of battle-ship from frigate ? 
Three British columns rushed to 
storm the American lines—a torrent 
of fire struck them down—but two 
whole companies of the fearless 
Twenty-First, and many other men, 
effected the purpose for which the 
whole heroic host had moved for- 
wards—and that “they were a few 
rash men” is the highest compliment 
Mr Stuart has paid them, on the au- 
thority of General Jackson! He 
vauntingly bids the public compare 
his style of writing about the attack 
with Major Pringle’s, “and bearing 
in mind that the one is the simple tri- 
bute of a civilian on visiting a disas- 
trous battle-field, while the other is 
the eloquence of an old campaigner 
who had figured on the scene,—say 
which of the two is the more appro- 
priate and becoming.” The old 
campaigner for ever—we cry ; gold 
thrice-tried in the furnace—sun- 
bright; brass broken into bits, and 
that it may no more pass current, 
nailed to the counter. 

Mr Stuart is angry with Major 
Pringle for not having said a word 
in condemnation of Sir Edward Pa- 
kenham, and for having been silent 
respecting some matters connected 
with the attack. “ He can scarcely 
be ignorant that the signal discom- 
fiture of the British army, on the oc- 
casion alluded to, has been mainly 
ascribed to Sir Edward Pakenbam’s 
persisting in the attack, after he knew 
that the scaling ladders and fascines 
necessary for the assault were want- 
ing at the moment when they were 
required. He cannot be ignorant 
that part of the 44th regiment, to 
whom was assigned the duty of be- 
ing ready with scaling ladders and 
fascines, were not found at the ap- 
pointed place. He cannot be igno- 
rant of the great dissatisfaction that 
prevailed in the army after the en- 
gagement; nor that a field-officer 
was brought to trial on account of 
that mismanagement which, it is said, 
most of all contributed to the deplo- 
rable result. These occurrences, ¢o 
which I merely allude, are quite well 
known, and ought to lead Major 
Pringle not to be quite so indiscrimi- 
nate in the praise he lavishes on the 
British army, nor so absurd as to deny 
to those who have not served for years 
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in the army the possibility of knowing 
the true character of a British soldier.” 
If Mr Stuart knew the true character 
of a British soldier, he would know 
that Major Pringle would rather 
thrust his right hand into the fire 
than needlessly utter one word of 
blame of the character or conduct of 
his noble commander—whohad died 
before his eyes on the field of battle. 
Far better acquainted with all to 
which Mr Stuart “ merely alludes,” 
is Major Pringle than Mr Stuart ; but 
remembering that fatal morn, his ge- 
nerous spirit felt “‘ peace to the soul 
of the hero.” Let such men as Mr 
Stuart, in an angry argument about 
their own insignificant selves, and 
their paltry mistatements, speak as 
they choose of that “ signal discom- 
fiture of the British army,” and of its 
being “ mainly ascribed to Sir Ed- 
ward Pakenham’s persisting,” &c. ; 
and let military men, when they write 
the history of the war, deliver their 
opinion—it will be done in a right 
spirit—on the conduct of the high- 
souled leader in that disastrous con- 
flict. Ifhe erred—yet willthey do him 
justice. But Major Pringle knew too 


well, and felt too deeply whatis due to 
the British army, and to the memory 
of one of its most distinguished Ge- 
nerals, to pass any judgment on the 


dead, in’such a quarrel. Nor could 
it but have given him pain “merely to 
allude” to the misconduct—of what- 
ever kind it may have been—of the 
field-officer who was brought to trial. 
That field-officer’s courage was not 
doubted—it had been proved, and 
even honoured; buta miserable mis- 
take he did make—“ and rueful has 
the expiation been.” The broken- 
hearted man has long been in his 
grave; and a brother officer has not 
disturbed his ashes. Yet here Mr 
Stuart shews that he is ignorant of 
what he unfeelingly, because unne- 
cessarily, writes about that unfortu- 
nate officer. “ Was not found at the 
appointed place” shews this; for the 
44th were a mile and a half in ad- 
vance of the redoubt where lay the 
ladders and fascines; and that offi- 
cer’s mistake consisted in not having 
brought them with him from the 
redoubt to the spot where he at the 
head of his regiment was ready, like 
the rest, to advance with his men to 
the attack, ‘at the ascent of the signal 
rocket. Like, but worse ignorance, is 
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shewn in speaking “ of Sir Edward 
Pakenham’s persisting in the attack, 
after he knew that the scaling ladders 
and fascines necessary for the assault 
were wanting at the moment when they 
were required.” The attack had not 
begun ; the fascines and scaling lad- 
ders were not “wanting at the mo- 
ment when they were required,” for 
they were known not to be within a 
mile and a half of the army, when it 
advanced tothe storm. Sir Edward 
might be right or wrong in order- 
ing the attack without them; but 
Mr Stuart does not state the case 
correctly; and experience proved, 
that even with the fascines and the 
ladders, the event would probably 
have been the same—before that ex- 
terminating torrent of fire. 

“ Having now,” quoth the very 
self-complacent author of the “ Re- 
futation of the Aspersions on Stuart’s 
Three Years in America,” “ disposed 
of the specific charges advanced 
against me in Major Pringle’s letters, 
relative to the affairs at Washington 
and New Orleans, it remains for me 
to refute those which apply general- 
ly to the tone and character of my 
work on America. And here I can- 
not refrain from expressing the 
extreme astonishment, and the indig- 
nant feelings with which I have read 
part of his last communication, 
which at once requires the most 
explicit contradiction.” What is 
this part? The following few 
words: “ I am sorry to say THERE 
Is NO PAGE allotted to praise of the 
British seaman or British soldier in 
the work—CENSURE ALONE FINDS AM- 
PLE ROOM.” Sometimes a man does 
well to be angry, but not so Mr 
Stuart. No “man alive ” will sym- 
pathize with his “ indignant feel- 
ings” and “ extreme astonishment.” 
The charge is true; and his answer 
to it—to borrow again his own 
words, impotently applied to Majo 
Pringle—we give, “ to hold it forth 
as an example to what a laughable 
length the esprit de corps will carry 
aman.” Mr Stuart tells us to turn 
to page so and so, and we will find 
it thus written—* It is admitted on 
all hands, that British bravery was 
never put to a severer test, nor ever 
was more conspicuous, (than at 
New Orleans.) The generals, offi- 
cers, and men, marched steadily to 
the mouths of their guns.” That is 
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well enough, though spiritless; but 
“ breathes there on earth a man with 
soul so dead,” that on such an occa- 
sion he could have avoided saying so? 
Had he concluded his account without 
saying so, he would not have been a 
man at all. He then mentions seve- 
ral instances in which he has spoken 
of the British army “ without cen- 
sure,” and several instances in which 
he has absolutely spoken of them, 
or of individual officers, with praise. 
We hope the army will not be want- 
ing in proper gratitude. But he 
cannot shew, what Major Pringle is 
sorry for the want of, “ a page allot- 
ted to their praise ;” and the Major 
wascorrect to the letter in saying that 
“ censure alone FINDS AMPLE ROOM.” 
The praise is bit-by-bit praise—and 
confined to small single sentences, in 
which it runs great risk of catching 
cold. Some instances he quotes 
are very ludicrous. As for example 
—he prides himself on having said 
“the canal agent spoke in terms of 
great respect of Sir Isaac Brock as 
the best commander the British had 
ever sent to Canada—equally regret- 
ted on both sides of the St Laurence.” 
His sins of omission are perhaps 
greater and more numerous than his 
sins of commission—and to us more 
offensive. He defends himself on 
the ground of not wishing to go many 
miles out of his way; and by some 
the plea may be admitted, but not by 
ardent admirers, like us, of the Bri- 
tish army. Had he felt as he ought 
to have done towards them, he would 
have rejoiced to speak of them on 
many occasions where he is silent— 
nor would he have had far to seek 
for exploits of theirs in America 
worthy of all his eloquence. Is it 
praise or censure—it is certainly not 
truth—to say that the American cam- 
paigns “have done what the Czar 
Peter predicted Charles the Twelfth 
would do for the Russians—I know 
that the Swedes will beat us for a 
long time, but at last they will teach us 
to beat them?” Have the British, in- 
deed, taught the Americans to beat 
them? But allowing Mr Stuart to 
pride himself as he pleases on his 
enthusiastic laudations of the Bri- 


tish army—will he just take the trou- 
ble, at a leisure hour, to explain what 
he meant by writing the two follow- 
ing sentences? “ The inhabitants of 
Baltimore have not yet forgot our 
incursion under General Ross in the 
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late war. All the inhabitants be- 
tween the _ of eighteen and forty- 
five were called to fight at a day’s no- 
tice, and were only a single day in the 
Jield, when a successful action on their 
part deprived the city of some of the 
principal inhabitants, and sent back 
many of them wounded. Amonument 
commemorating the engagement, on 
which are inscribed the names of 
the sufferers, has been erected in one 
of the conspicuous streets close to 
the entrance of the great hotel.” This 
is the monument which a Baltimore 
lady asked Mr Hamilton if he had 
seen, and then apologized to him for 
having alluded to an edifice which 
could not be thought of by him, 
much less looked at, without pain- 
ful emotions being awakened in his 
breast, by the remembrance of what 
Mr Stuart would call “a signal dis- 
comfiture of the British army.” In the 
action, which Mr Stuart calls “a 
successful action, on their parts,’ 
the Americans, strongly posted, 
were most expeditiously driven from 
their position, and put to the rout— 
General Ross having been killed by 
a rifle on the advance. Mr Stuart 
cannot have heard of this action but 
from some lying Americans—and no 
doubt, for the first time, his eyes will 
fall on the following passage from 
Colonel Brook’s despatch. “ In this 
order, the signal being given, the 
whole of the troops advanced rapidly 
to the charge. In less than fifteen 
minutes, the enemy’s force, bein 

utterly broken and dispersed, fle 

in all directions over the country, 
leaving on the field two pieces of 
cannon, with a. considerable num- 
ber of killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners. The enemy lost in this short 
but brilliant affair, from 500 to 600 
men in killed and wounded; while, 
at the most moderate computation, 
he is at least one thousand hors de 
combat. The 5th regiment of mili- 
tia in particular are represented as 
nearly annihilated.” Admiral Coch- 
rane in his despatch calls it “a most 
decisive victory over the flower of 
the enemy’s troops.” Next morning 
the British army advanced to within 
a mile and a half of Baltimore, it 
having been arranged that the fleet 
was to co-operate in an attack on 
the town; but the Admiral found 
the “ entrance by sea, within which 
the town is retired nearly three 
miles, was entirely obscured by a 
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barrier of vessels sunk at the mouth 
of the harbour, defended inside by 
gun-boats, flanked on the right by a 
strong and regular fortification, and 
on the left by a battery of several 
heavy guns,” The army, therefore, 
was reimbarked. 

Were we to take the trouble of 
retravelling through Mr Stuart’s dull 
dull narratives of military affairs 
during the great war for American 
Independence, we could, we believe, 
collect plenty of proofs of his unfair- 
ness towards the British army, and 
his readiness to look at every thing 
of a questionable kind in the worst 
possible light. An instance or two 
of this may suffice. “ The British 
troops, when they arrived at Lexing- 
ton, about ten miles on their way, 
Jired on some American militia on pa- 
rade, and killed eight of them.’ Now 
it never has been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained whether the British troops or 
the American militia fired jirst. In 
the London Gazette, it was positive- 
ly stated that the militia did so; and 
John Horne was convicted of a sedi- 
tious libel, amerced, and immured, 
for, having published that our Ame- 
rican brethren had been murdered. 
Mr Stuart’s words imply, or rather 
assert, that the British “ fired first ;” 
and yet in his “ Refutation’’ he says, 
in reference to the chapter in which 
they occur, “there is not an expres- 
sion inthe slightest degree derogatory 
to the honour of the British troops 
in any part of the chapter.” Perhaps 
he will say the same of what follows. 
“ The inhabitants of Kingston were 
amongst the first opposers of the 
British dominion in North America, 
and the village (Esopus) fell into the 
hands of the British general, Vaughan, 
who was on his way to meet General 
Burgoyne, at the time he heard of the 
disastrous situation of Burgoyne’s 
army. He very wantonly burnt this 
village to the ground.” We dare say 
Vaughan burnt the village to the 
ground; but that he did so very wan- 
tonly, we do not believe, merely on 
the assertion of Mr Stuart. He adds, 
“ We searched in vain for an inscrip- 
tion which, we were told, was upon 
the end of the village church, record- 
ing the particulars of this very unjus- 
tifiable act.’ Can you imagine any 
thing more ludicrous than “ the ae 
American traveller” staring with all 
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his eyeson the end of avillagechurch, 
“ searching in vain for an inscription 
recording the particulars of this very 
unjustifiable act,” committed by his 
countrymen some half-a-century ago! 
Except it be indeed the same great 
American traveller sitting at a table 
in the act of recording that vain 
search —alas! like many other 
searches—after a nonentity—a plea- 
sing, no doubt, but a delusive dream. 
Compare his accounts of the execu- 
tion of Colonel Hayne and of Major 
André, and you will see how his 
leanings all lie away from his own 
country. He tries all he can, and 
in the silliest way, to palliate Hayne’s 
conduct, which was as bad as could 
be, and deserved death, and paints 
what he no doubt thinks a pathetic 
picture of the traitorous rebel’s 
death—in order to heighten indigna- 
tion against “ Lord Rawdon’s cruel- 
ty,” which he says is “a theme of 
conversation even at the present 
day.” Of André he speaks with 
much less feeling; and concludes 
with quoting some doggerel verses 
said to have been written by him, at 
a time when he could laugh at the 
thought of such an event, about the 

robability of the poet being hanged. 

Ir Stuart, we venture to say, would 
not have made such quotation, had 
Hayne been the luckless versifier. 
As to Lord Rawdon’s “ ordering 
Hayne to be executed without even 
the formality of a trial,” all we need 
say is this—that the Duke of Rich- 
mond having, in the speech with 
which he introduced his motion for 
an enquiry into that affair, said 
something which Lord Rawdon 
thought cast a reflection on his ho- 
nour, his Lordship demanded that 
his Grace should make an ample 
apology in his place in the House of 
Peers. This the Duke for a while 
declined to do; but on receiving his 
Lordship’s ultimatum from Lord 
Ligonier, he rose to declare, in hear- 
ing of the Peers, the following ex- 
cuse,—“I find that my motion for 
the enquiry into the execution of 
Isaac Hayne, has been considered as 

rovoking a suspicion against Lord 

awdon’s justice and humanity. I 
solemnly protest that I did not con- 
ceive that it could throw the most 
distant insinuation upon his Lord- 
ship’s conduct ; nor did I ever mean 
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to say any thing that could have 
that tendency. Since I learn that 
the matter is thought liable to 
bear a false construction, I declare 
that lam sorry to have introduced 
it upon authority to which, at the 
time of making my motion, I said I 
could affix no degree of credit.” In 
his “ Refutation,” we perceive that 
Mr Stuart says, “ J am bound to men- 
tion that the facts relative to Colonel 
Hayne’s execution, as stated in my 
book, are to be found in the British 
journals of the period alluded to; 
and were the subject of a motion in 
the House of Peers, when the Duke 
of Richmond ‘ called the attention 
of the House to the inhuman execu- 
tion of Colonel Hayne, the particu- 
lars of which had been forwarded 
by Mr John Bowman.’” Now we 
say that Mr Stuart was also Lound to 
mention (which he, however, did not 
do) that the motion was negatived 
by an immense majority ; and most 
especially was he bound to mention 

which however he did not do) the 

uke of Richmond’s ample and pub- 
lic apology to Lord Rendon in 
which he lets the world know that 
he never doubted that Mr John Bow- 
man was a liar. 

Leaving this enthusiastic eulogist 
of the British army to enjoy his tri- 
umph over Major Pringle, we wish 
to say a word or two about his re- 
spect for the British navy. He 
speaks of Sir George Cockburn’s 
* piratical expeditions on the Chesa- 

eake.” He severely rates Major 

ringle for not quoting a sentence 
from Gales, in which that gentle- 
manly Yankee says, “ Cockburn 
Was quite a mountebank in the 
city, exhibiting in the streets a 
gross levity of manner, displaying 


sundry articles of trifling value, of 


which he had robbed the President’s 
house, §c.” Mr Stuart is very lachry- 
mose and libellous on Captain Gor- 
don of the Sea-horse, senior naval 
officer of the British fleet off Alexan- 
dria, who, he says, “ commenced an 
indiscriminate work of plunder ;” 
and he repeats, that upon this occa- 
sion, “ it is undeniable we plundered 
upon a great scale”’ With much 
candour and caution, he says, “ I cer- 
tainly do not mean to attest the truth 
of the fact,’ (how the deuce could 
he ?) “ that the Americans had got an 
authoritative assurance that private 
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property was tobe respected, though 
it is asserted in all the American 
accounts of what passed at the period 
of the capture of Washington—dut 
this I know,” and then he talks of 
“from 15,000 to 18,000 barrels of 
flour, 800 hogsheads of tobacco, 150 
bales of cotton, with a quantity of 
sugar and other commodities,”—of 
all of which the Captain of the Sea- 
horse made plunder. Whatever Sir 
James Gordon did, he did well and 
according to orders; and it is impos- 
sible for us to mention his name 
without saying that the navy does 
not possess another officer more ho- 
noured and beloved than he—and 
that every tar’s face brightens as he 
hears the tread of his timber-toe on 
deck—for a blasted French cannon- 
ball carried off a leg hardly equalled 
in vigour by any leg in the ser- 
vice, except by that one still re- 
maining in his own possession. 
Mr Stuart says, “ no other injury 
than plunder was committed on the 
inhabitants by the Sea-horse. On 
the Chesapeake, however, into which 
the waters of the Potomac flow, the 
warfare carried on by the British, it 
is melancholy to reflect, was not con- 
fined to the mere plundering of the 
inhabitants. Attacks for a long period 
were made by the squadron, under 
Sir George Cockburn, on defenceless 
towns along the coast (he names 
them), and the inhabitants were sub- 
jected not only to the loss of their 
property, but to treatment and priva- 
tions of the most horrible description!” 
“ The American details of the ex- 
cesses committed by the troops, are 
well known to have been of the most 
heart-rending description, owing to its 
having been impossible for the officers 
to restrain the troops.” Ecce tterum 
Crispinus! Lo again the cobbler ! 
“ The despatch of Major Crutchfield, 
the officer commanding at Hampton, 
is published verbatim in the London 
Courier of the 14th August, 1813, and 
contains the following shocking detail 
—‘ The unfortunate females at Hamp- 
ton, who could not leave the town, 
were suffered to be abused in the most 
shameful manner, not only by them 
(the troops), but the venal savage 
blacks, who were encouraged in their 
excesses.” And again, “ the people 
at Baltimore, and in the neighbour- 
hood, give sad accounts of the ex- 
cesses committed during the last war 
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in this quarter, especially by our 
naval troops, under the command of 
Sir George Cockburn, who landed 
on various parts of the adjoining 
coasts, and acted in the most barbarous 
manner towards the unarmed and fe- 
male part of the population.’ We hope 
the present editor of the London 
Courier will not debase its pages 
by any such calumnies. It would 
not be easy to decide whether Mr 
Stuart’s admiration of the British 
army, or of the British navy, is the 
higher; here he speaks of the con- 
duct of both—but especially of our 
naval troops ; however, here and else- 
where, as well as at Washington, “ it 
was found impossible to restrain 
them from plunder,” or even from 
rape and murder. We do not observe 
these exploits of our blue and our 
red jackets mentioned in the long 
list of passages which Mr Stuart re- 
fers to in his Refutation, as contain- 
ing such unqualified panegyric by 
him on the British army as should 
make Major Pringle blush. We have, 
indeed, reason to be proud of the 
picture painted by this great artist 
of the United Service. 

Conscious of having ever done 
ample justice to the character of the 
British navy and the British army, 
of having written at all times with 
enthusiasm of their gallantry and 
devotion to their country’s service, 
and of having “ merely alluded,” in 
the tenderest and most delicate way, 
to a few other matters on which a 
hero-hating hack would have malig- 
nantly dwelt calling “ unfortunate 
truths” certain Yankee allegations, 
which all the civilized world knew 
instinctively to be libels and lies— 
Mr Stuart must feel himself entitled 
to look down upon Major Pringle, 
as from a superior sphere. The 
hauteur of the “great American tra- 
veller” is equal to that of “the 

roud Duke of Somerset,” or any 

ubbley-jock — wild or tame—in 
wood or wuddy—that ever gobbled 
on either side of the Atlantic Ocean. 
With swollen ruddy chops, head 
crowned with a diadem royally 
bending back towards an erected 
and expanded tail that rustles in 
frequent shudder, with magisterial 
feet pompously prancing in parade, 
with all their ten toes looking to 
be at least twenty, ever and anon 
right or Jeft wing dropt down to the 


dirt, as if it would sweep the path 
on which is sidelong progressin 
—himself a procession—the King o 
all the Turkeys—so have you seen, 
while all other fow], half in fun and 
half in fear, have stood aloof from the 
usurper, the Pseudo-peacock cele- 
brating the ceremony of his own 
coronation-day. 

“ Major Pringle,” says he, in his 
first letter, “ declares that his object 
for engaging in this correspondence 
‘ was to put the character of his fel- 
low-soldiers in a true light before 
the eyes of their countrymen,’ and 
in his last letter he states that ‘ he 
had no motive to commence this 
correspondence but that of doing 
justice to his féllow-soldiers in every 
point of view.’ His championship of 
the British army is, therefore, of the 
most extensive description. Whether 
his fitness for the honourable office he 
has undertaken be equal to his zeal, 
may be doubted by those who peruse 
the following facts and considerations 
with a desire to form an impartial 
conclusion.” This is not true. Major 
Pringle does not undertake a cham- 
pionship, of the most extensive de« 
scription, of the British army; he 
undertakes “to do justice to his fel- 
low-soldiers, in every point of view,” 
who fought and bled with him in 
America, and other countries, and he 
has performed his duty in the closet 
as he did in the field. “ Major 
Pringle’s testimony is good for no- 
thing ;”” “ not the slightest value 
attaches to Major Pringle’s authority 
on this occasion”—though he had 
been selected for an important duty 
which he had performed to the entire 
satisfaction of General Ross—but 
not so as tosatisfy Mr Stuart. Major 
Pringle, too, is accused, as we have 
seen, “of a degree of unfairness, 
probably without an example, in such a 
controversy as the present”—a most 
ridiculousinstance of self-importance 
in this sensitive civilian, who would 
insist on the Major copying the vulgar 
insolence of a Yankee, who called 
“Sir George Cockburn a mounte- 
bank.” “ It is not, however, by the 
perusal of garbled and partial exe 
tracts from my work, or the documene 
tary evidence that supports it, that a 
statements are to be judged of. 
Major Pringle has not only omitted 
the material parts of my description 
of the battle of New Orleans, and, as 
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I have shewn, of the proceedings at 
Washington, which he has impugned, 
but in his quotation from American 
documents, has omitted such portions 
of them as prove his own statements 
to be erroneous. This is not the 
course of proceeding which I con- 
ceive I had a right to expect from 
a British officer, who * publishes,’ 
as he writes, to you, ‘simply, as 
far as in him lies, to put the cha- 
racter of his fellow-soldiers in a true 
light before the eyes of his coun- 
trymen.’” We really do not very 
well know what Mr Stuart “ has a 
right toexpect from a British officer ;” 
but never was charge more false 
than this against Major Pringle of 
making “ epee and partial ex- 
tracts,” and “ omitting such portions 
of them as prove his own state- 
ments to be erroneous.” What can 
Mr Stuart’s description of the battle 
of New Orleans possibly be to Ma- 
jor Pringle, who led the gallant 21st 
to the ditch—who had his own foot 
on its brink—and stood there sword 
in hand in the hottest of that torrent 
of fire, among the many hundreds of 
killed and wounded, till ordered, on 
the fall of Sir John Keane by his side, 
to — together the broken brave, 
and conduct them into the shelter of 
the wood? He has shewn that at this 
hour Mr Stuart knows nothing of the 
battle ; and it was his duty to quote 
and confute such statements as de- 
nied or withheld due honour from his 
companions in arms. These are “ the 
most material parts of my descrip- 
tion of the battle of New Orleans ;” 
all the rest, perfectly true and per- 
fectly dull, may go for nothing, like 
much other information collected 
during “ Three Years in America.” 
“It appears from other parts of Major 
Pringle’s letter, that those despatches 
were in his hands at the time when he 
was writing it. He is, therefore, as I 
shall shew, altogether without excuse 
Sor publishing the above as a correct 
return of the numbers employed on 
the day of the engagement.” We 
have shewn how groundless this 
charge is, and only quote it now as 
another instance of the gentlemanly 
style which the civilian uses towards 
the soldier. Sneers and sarcasms 
abound ; and there is some wit too 
—but weak and muddy as ditch- 
water. Mr Stuart, as a writer, is 
heavy as the late Daniel Lambert, 
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who, we believe, sat fifty-seven 
stone; yet he is severe on the Major’s 
style, calling it an “inflated and rhe- 
torical style.’ We are not a very 
good judge of mere style, and our 
own may be as bad or as food as the 
Major’s; but all his letters are, in our 
humble opinion, written with great 
ease, vivacity, and vigour. Grossly 
traduced as the character of his brave 
brethren in arms has been by Mr 
Stuart, and often as he has been ail/ 
but insulted by the civilian, the sol- 
dier, conscious of the goodness of 
his cause, never for one moment 
loses his temper, and it is needless 
to say, always writes like a perfect 
gentleman. “I shall now advert to 
page 42 of the pamphlet, where Mr 
Stuart writes these words, ‘ More- 
over, he (Major Pringle) has not 
scrupled to make it a public com- 
plaint, “ that men who are willing to 
suffer every privation, and to shed 
the last drop of their blood in the 
defence, or for the honour of their 
country, should have their good name 
filched from them by those who 
are equally unwilling to allow, and 
unable to appreciate their worth.” 
These are heavy charges ; affecting 
as they do, not only the credit of the 
work, but the character of the wri- 
ter, in point of veracity, intelligence, 
and good feeling.’ Sir, I never made 
such charges against Mr Stuart, I 
never questioned his ‘ veracity, in- 
telligence, and good feeling,’ [knew 
too well what was due to his feelings, 
and to my own character; and if 
Mr Stuart had done me the justice 
to quote the latter part of my letter, 
as it was written, this explanation 
would not have been necessary. Let 
him turn to his own pamphlet, in 
which my letter is published, and he 
will find the passage thus expressed, 
—‘ should have their good name 
“ filched from them” by those who 
are (no disrespect to Mr Stuart) 
equally unwilling to allow, and un- 
able to appreciate their worth.’ It 
was my firm conviction that Mr 
Stuart had received his intelligence 
from persons not capable of givin 

him correct information on severa 


points stated in his work. To those 
persons alone were my observations 
directed ; and that no mistake might 
occur on this point, I inserted the 
words, ‘no disrespect to Mr Stuart,’ 
of which he has taken no notice.” 
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Mr Stuart has promulgated a most 
alarming doctrine on the duties of a 
critic. “ It was his duty, according 
to the received rules of criticism, to 
have read my book, and the preface 
to it, before he ventured to become the 
reviewer of any part of it.’ We 
again call that an alarming doctrine. 

ajor Pringle having heard that a 
work in two thick volumes (nearly 
eleven hundred pages!) contained 
some slanders ond calumnies on the 
British army, and especially on that 
part of it with which he had served, 
and on that part of their conduct in 
which he had taken an active share, 
boldly turns up the slanderous and 
calumnious passages, and squeezes 
out the poisonous matter with a mus- 
cular grasp that disdains a glove. 
Though an old campaigner, he is 
still in the prime of life; but ee 

one through many hardships an 

angers in the tented field, we pro- 
test against the cruelty of ordering 
him on such a service as that sought 
to be imposed on him by Mr Stuart. 
The — of the preface he might 
get through ; but the eleven hundred 


pages have even a more formidable 


look than the lines before New Or- 
leans, whatever may have been the 
number of “ toises” to which they ex- 
tended—and we know several offi- 
cers of indisputable valour, who 
have retreated from the attack on the 
work which Mr Stuart has thrown 
up,—more than one who, by ladder 
and fascines, unluckily not left be- 
hind, having got across the ditch, 
and over the cotton bags and hogs- 
heads of sugar, and bales of tobacco, 
surrendered within the lines, and 
were liberated on parole. 

Mr Stuart tells Major Pringle 
“ that the reputation of the British 
army will not be increased either by 
overrating the merits of the army as 
superhuman, or underrating the merits 
of the enemy it met,” This is sheer 
nonsense. Where has Major Pringle 
“overrated the merits of the British 
army ?”’ Where has he used a single 
word of exaggeration? “ Superhu- 
man,” indeed! Like mere mortal 
men, he has seen them lying dead or 
dying in thousands. But in one 
sense the British army is superhu- 
man—numbers against numbers, and 
in fair fields, it has beaten every army 
with which it has fought. Nor has 
Major Pringle ever “ underrated the 
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merits of the enemy it met.” The 
Americans are as brave as ourselves 
—for their blood is ours—but for 
all that, we do not agree with Mr 
Stuart when he says, “ Major Prin- 
gle has devoted a considerable part 
—and as I think the best part—ot his 
second letter to a merited encomium 
on General Jackson.” It is quite 
natural for Mr Stuart to say so; but 
excellent as that part of his detter 
is, the best parts—that is nearly 
the whole—of all his letters are 
those in which he bestows “me- 
rited encomiums” on our own sol- 
diers and our own officers, and vindi- 
cates them against the aspersions of 
one who has dared to slander them 
on what he calls “ authorities,’ but 
which are, in fact, foul and foolish 
falsehoods, which a man of honour 
like Mr Stuart, but for some unhap- 
py twist in his understanding, would 
have scorned to credit. 

General Jackson behaved with hu- 

manity and generosity to all his pri- 
soners, which did him as greathonour 
as his conduct in the defence. We 
do not hesitate to call him a great 
man. Unappalled by the landing of 
a formidable army of British vete- 
rans, he infused fresh courage i nto 
the hearts of his countrymen, natu- 
rally brave; the danger was great, 
but the Americans under him had no 
fear, even of such a foe; strong as 
their position was—“a_ mile-long 
line full of men,” it was found im- 
pregnable—not because of cotton- 
bags only and parapets, but because 
of patriots deadly with steady hands, 
keen eyes, and stern hearts —~in« 
vincible where they stood — uner- 
ring marksmen, whatever were their 
numbers—with a commander en< 
dowed with a genius for war—and 
in all respects equal to the glorious 
duty he had taken upon himself in 
his country’s cause. 
. Hitherto, we have purposely 
avoided all allusion to one part of 
Mr Stuart’s “ work,” because we 
wished first to settle the controversy 
between him and Major Pringle; 
and because it contains the most 
atrocious charge ever brought 
against the character of a civilized 
state. Here it is—not “garbled,” but 
in all its loathsomeness. 

** Tt has been said, and never contra~ 
dicted, so far as I could learn at New 
Orleans, that the British Commanders 
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in-chief had promised the plunder of the 
city to hisarmy. This isa matter which 
even now concerns the honour of the 
British name, for the statement is found- 
ed on no light authority. 

** Mr Eaton, holding one of the high- 
ést offices in the general government of 
the United States, the present (1830) 
secretary of war to the American go- 
vernment at Washington, and the author 
of a life of General Jackson, expressly 
asserts, in that work, that ‘ Booty and 
Beauty,’ was the*watchword of Sir Ed- 
ward Pakenham’s army in the battle of 
the 8th. He thus writes: ‘ Let it be re- 
membered of that gallant but misguided 
general, who has been so much deplored 
by the British nation, that to the cu- 
pidity of his soldiers he promised the 
wealth of the city as a recompense for 
their gallantry and desperation, while, 
with brutal licentiousness, they were to 
revel in lawless indulgence, and triumph 
uncontrolled over female innocence. 
Scenes like these our nation, dishonoured 
and insulted, had already witnessed at 
Hampton and Havre de Grace, (allu- 
ding to Sir G. Cockburn’s expedition,) 
but it was reserved for her yet to learn, 
that an officer of high standing, polish- 
ed, generous, and brave, should, to in- 
duce his soldiers to acts of daring valour, 
permit them, as a reward, to insult, in- 
jure, and debase those whom all man- 
kind, even savages, reverence and re- 
spect. The history of Europe, since ci- 
vilized warfare began, is challenged to 
afford an instance of such gross depravi- 
ty, such wanton outrage on the morals 
and dignity of society. English writers 
may deny the correctness of the charge; 
it certainly interests them to do so, but 
its authenticity is too well established to 
admit a doubt, while its criminality is 
increased, from being the act of a people 
who hold themselves up to surrounding 
nations as examples of every thing that is 
correct and proper. 

“This charge does not rest upon Mr 
Eaton’s authority alone. It is mentioned 
in all the American statements relative 
to this battle down to the present day. 
Mr Timothy Flint, who has given a de- 
tailed account of the campaign, repeats 
it in his geography and history of the 
Western States,—and it also appears in 
the travels of Bernhard, Duke of Saxe 
Weimar, brother-in-law to the Duke of 
Clarence, (now King of Great Britain,) 
published so late as 1828.” 


No gentleman—no man in Britain 
—unless besotted by some strange 
set of sentiments beyond the power 
of our imagination even to conceive 
~—could have looked at these Ameri- 
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can lines without seeing that they were 
ONE LOATHSOME LIE. One would have 
thought that no person Britain-born 
would have suffered himself to be 
brought, even by the most pressing 
necessity, to make any use whatever 
of paper so ineffably foul; and what 
are we to think of Mr Stuart, natu- 
rally a generous and honourable 
man, who publishes such filth in his 
“ work,” and manifestly believes that 
it may be flung deservedly in the 
face of the British People ? 

“‘ Now we, the undersigned, serving in 
that army, and actually present, and 
through whom all orders to the troops 
were promulgated, do, in justice to the 
memory of that distinguished officer, who 
commanded, and led the attack, the whole 
tenor of whose life was marked by man- 
liness of purpose, and integrity of view, 
most unequivocally deny that any such 
promise was ever held out to the army, 
or that the watchword asserted to have 
been given out, was ever issued ; and furs 
ther, that such motives could never have 
actuated the man, who in the discharge 
of his duty to his King and country so 
eminently upheld the character of a true 
British soldier. 

“ That a refutation of the above calum- 
nies not having before appeared, is solely 
to be attributed to their not having come 
to the knowledge of the undersigned that 
they existed, until the work from which 
they are taken was given to the public 
in the present year, 1833. 

(Signed) Joun Lamserrt, Lt.- General. 
Joun Keane, Lieut.- General. 
W. Tuornton, Maj.-General. 
Enpw. Braxenery, Major-Gen. 
Arex. Dicxson, Colonel. 
Deputy Adjt.-Gen. Royal 
Artillery.” 

And how does Mr Stuart behave 
on the appearance of this “ docu- 
ment?” Is he covered with confu- 
sion of face—bowed to the ground by 
a sense of self-humiliation—driven 
to hide his head in silence and ob- 
scurity, till the storm of indignation, 
oe upon him from all quarters, 
has subsided, and he and his base 
calumnies are alike forgotten? No. 
We hear him priding himself in the 
exposure of the GREAT BIG AMERICAN 
SERPENT LIE, which he had imported 
in a broad British bottom, and let 
loose to defile our soil with its fetid 
slime. 

* Where do you find that I have made 
any charge against the British army, 
which was ‘lately refuted by Sir John 
Lambert and his brother officers ?’ Have 
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the goodness, sir! to read that part of my 
narrative which relates to my recent 
correspondence with Sir John Lambert, 
and the other general officers who served 
with him on the expedition to New Or- 
leans : and you will at once perceive, that 
it contains no charge against the British 
army, and that my authority is not at all 
pledged for the accuracy of the fact stated 
relating to Sir Edward Pakenham, the 
Commander-in-chief, alone. I have 
only mentioned, that I was told at New 
Orleans that the British Commander-in- 
chief ‘had promised the plunder of the 
city to his army.’ I added, that ‘ this 
was a matter which even yet concerned 
the honour of the British name’—I did 
not say of the British army, because the 
charge related to the single individual 
who was implicated. If I had known 
that the statement made to me was true, 
or if I had given implicit credit to it, I 
should not have conceived myself called 
upon to specify the authorities which led 
me to publish this, any more than the 
other details respecting the battle. The 


authorities which I produced are un- 
doubtedly of the most respectable descrip- 
tion ; two of them American, and one of 
them European; the European autho- 
rity being that of the distinguished offi- 
cer Bernhard, Duke of Saxe Weimar, 


brother-in-law of the King of Great 
Britain, who now, I believe, commands 
the Dutch army, under the Prince of 
Orange. It certainly did appear to me 
at the time, as it still does, that those 
authorities, not exclusively American, 
coupled with the information given to me 
on the spot, rendered it imperative on 
me to mention that this statement was 
made to me at New Orleans, and that I 
had not heard it contradicted; but I 
might, had I thought it necessary in or- 
der to screen myself from the accusation 
of trusting to American authority, have 
confirmed it by even further evidence, 
which proves its general belief in Europe 
at the period when I was at New Or- 
leans. Count Marbois, President of the 
Council of Ancients before the French 
Revolution, and who was afterwards one 
of the Ministers of Louis X VIII., has, 
in his admirable History of Louisiana, 
published in 1828, I believe,) expressly 
declared (at page 380,) ‘ that the pil- 
lage of New Orleans was announced to 
the army as a magnificent recompense 
for its dangers and toils. In fact, the 
crops of cotton and other rich productions 
of these vast countries, were stowed at 
thig city, it being the limit and entrepdt 
of the navigation of the Mississippi and 
Missouri.’ 

“ The expressions used by Marbois, 
and the other writers to whom I former 
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ly appealed, are unqualified. It appears 
from them, as well as from the notices 
which have appeared in the American 
newspapers of my correspondence with 
Sir John Lambert, that the report of the 
plunder of New Orleans having been 
promised by the Commander-in-chief to 
the army, was implicitly believed, as well 
in Europe as in America, until it was 
authoritatively contradicted by Sir John 
Lambert, in consequence of the notice 
which appeared in my book. My publi- 
cation, therefore, has been most useful in 
eliciting the complete refutation of the 
calumny, which otherwise might have 
remained unknown in this country, until 
the death of the other general officers who 
were with the army had rendered acom- 
plete contradiction impossible. Mr Eaton, 
who was lately one of the Secretaries of 
State at Washington, seems first of all to 
have published it to the world ; but he is 
quite incapable of inventing such a story, 
which may at the time have been believed 
on the authority of some deserter or 
worthless person attached to the army. 

* Upon the whole, I have not seen 
occasion to retract or cancel a single word 
that I have written,” &c. 

He publishes a self-evident lie of 
the most loathsome kind, and all the 
* authorities,’ who have told it, and 
then says, “ my authority is not at all 

ledged for the accuracy of the fact!” 
hat does he mean? How could 
his authority be pledged for the ac- 
curacy of a fact of which it wae 
impossible he personally could know 
any thing at all? He was probably 
in the Parliament House, walkin 
about arm in arm with another o 
“the most fair and liberal Whigs of 
the age,” the day Pakenham was 
said to have issued that nefarious 
watchword—snoring in his bed the 
morning Pakenham and two thou- 
sand other gallant spirits fell—many 
of them to rise no more. His autho- 
rity pledged, forsooth ! All he could do 
he did to dishonour that gallant man 
and his gallant troops—he collected 
all the evidence that existed, and gave 
it to the world without one word to 
indicate that he had the slightest 
suspicion of the charge being the 
Lie of all Lies. “ 7f I had known that 
the statement made to me was true, OF 
if I had GIvEN IMPLICIT CREDIT to it, 
I should not have conceived myself 
called upon to specify the authorities 
which led me to publish this, any more 
than the other details respecting the 
battle.” Infatuated he was to pub- 
lish it at all; but even he would not 
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have dared to publish, without any 
tittle of proof, such an incredible 
charge against such a man. Had 
he done so, he would have been 
set down as a madman. We do 
not know what he means by im- 
plicit credit; it is plain he does 
not understand the word implicit ; 
but that he did credit it is certain; 
or, if he did not, never before 
did any man publish to the world 
so foul a charge against the cha- 
racter of his country, without deign- 
ing to let that country know that 
he disbelieved the slander on the 
national honour and humanity, at 
the very moment he was writing it, 
and during all the months that three 
editions of his “ work” were givin 

it circulation at home and abroad. 
And did it never occur to him, “ one 
of the fairest and most liberal writers 
of the age,” to write to any one of the 
Five British Officers who served un- 
der Pakenham, communicating to 
him, or to them all, the hideous ca- 
lumny to which he “ did not give im- 
plicit credit,” that they might stifle 
or strangle the ugly and decrepit 
monster, or if guilty, that the Truth 


might go forth, and the whole British 
People be thenceforth justly num- 
bered among Barbarians? No man 
of honour like Mr Stuart, could, 
till his mind was ruined by some 
unimaginable Anti-British mental 


habit grown into an anomalous 
disease, have circulated such a Lie, 
without first ascertaining whether or 
not it was a Lie, from those Five 
Officers—or from some one of the 
hundred officers or thousand men 
still surviving, we hope, who served 
under Pakenham. Nor can the ut- 
most lenity of judgment allow 
the omission to be but the gross- 
est imprudence —it were either 
shocking injustice—reckless folly— 
or stupid infatuation. Whatever it 
was it still is—for hear him xow. 
‘* My publication has been most use- 
ful! in eliciting the complete refuta- 
tion of the calumny, which otherwise 
might have remained unknown inthis 
country, until the death of the other 
general officers who were with the 
army had rendered a complete con- 
tradiction impossible.” Dr Browne, 
the ingenious and learned editor of 
the Caledonian Mercury, in an admi- 
rable article, well asks, “ Would 
there have been any great harm if 
‘the calumny’ had remained un- 
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known in this country, especial- 
ly considering the tainted source 
whence it is supposed to have origi- 
nated ? Or if the publication thereof 
on insufficient evidence had not been 
justified on the plea of its alleged 
‘utility’ in eliciting a complete refu- 
tation; a plea, be it observed, which 
is equally available for a description 
of cases which Mr Stuart could not 
have had in his contemplation, when 
he perused the words we have just 
quoted, and which, in fact, might 
with like force be urged in defence 
or extenuation of the most wanton 
and atrocious slanders ?” 

Unless we saw it there with our 
own eyes now lying before us, we 
could not credit the attempt he’ 
makes to deny that the charge affects 
either the British people or the Bri- 
tish army! It only affects the cha- 
racter of Sir Edward Pakenham! Dr 
Browne puts the absurdity of sucha 
notion in so strong a light, that it must 
now surely strike even Mr Stuart. 

“ But is it meant to be seriously 
maintained that ‘ Sir Edward Pak- 
enham’s army’ formed no part of 
‘the British army ?’—or that the 
former could have been disgraced 
without affecting the credit of the 
latter ?—or that if such a ‘ watch- 
word’ had actually been given out 
it would not have implied a convic- 
tion, on the part of the Commander- 
in-chief, that the ruffians under his 
command were inaccessible to any 
other motive or stimulus than that 
supplied by the prospect of rioting 
in all the excesses of unrestrained 
rapine and licentiousness ?—or that 
this would not have involved the 
severest censure, nay the bitterest 
reproach on ‘ Sir Edward Paken- 
ham’s army’ as well as its General- 
in-chief ?—or that, on such a sup- 
position, the latter would have been 
‘the single individual who was im- 
plicated?’ The issuing of such a 
*‘ watchword’ would, under any 
circumstances, have been highly cul- 
pable in a General-in-chief, because 
grossly at variance with all the 
usages of civilized warfare ; but if it 
had actually been given out, it must 
either have been held as a gross insult 
and outrage to every officer and man 
in the army, or it must have been 
construed as probatio probata that 
‘ Sir Edward Pakenham’s army’ 
were, in point of discipline, no bet- 
ter than a horde of wild savages or 
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red Indians, capable only of being 
moved by an appeal to the lowest 
and most brutal animal appetites. 
And in either case would it not have 
inferred a reproach to the British 
army ?—in the one, that a Command- 
er-in-chief should have been found 
capable at once of violating the laws 
of civilized warfare, insulting the 
character of his troops, and endea- 
vouring to destroy the very disci- 
pline which it was his most sacred 
duty to maintain and enforce by 
every means in his power?—in the 
other, that the army of a highly en- 
lightened and civilized nation should 
have consisted of such abandoned 
and detestable miscreants as to be 
moved to do their duty only by an 
unlimited warrant, in the event of 
success, to commit every crime 
which is calculated to degrade and 
to brutalize human nature ?” 

All the rest of his unfortunate 
floundering is equally pitiable— 
and at last he attributes the ori- 
gin of this “universal belief” in 
America to “ some deserter or worth- 
less person attached to the army!!” 
Mr Secretary Eaton—who must be a 
poor creature—had the information 
from a“ deserter or other worthless 
person ;” Timothy Flint — who 
must be an equally poor creature— 
had it from Eaton ; Count Marbois, 
author of an “admirable History of 
Louisiana,” and “one of the fairest 
and most liberal writers of the age” — 
who must be a poor creature too— 
had it from Flint; and so it passed 
from one poor creature to another 
—into what Mr Stuart calls “ uni- 
versal belief ;” and he—in this affair 
the poorest creature of all—with- 
out “ pledging his own authority 
to the accuracy of the fact”—with- 


out “giving it implicit credit’— fi 


and without taking the trouble to 
ask any questions of the many 
honourable British officers who 
could have settled the matter at 
once—circulates three editions of 
the calumny here—and on five ho- 
nourable and distinguished men de- 
claring it to be all a lie, draws him- 
self proudly up, and exclaims, What 
a useful man am I! ! 

And yet this very person readsa 
lecture to the Editor of The Edin« 
burgh Evening Courant, on his rash- 
ness on presuming to give any opinion 
on Major Pringle’s letters, without 
waiting to hear what he, Mr Stuart, 
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might have to say in reply! Why, Mr 
Buchanan must have waited nearly 
three months before venturing to say 
a word. What laughable arrogance ! 
Mr Buchanan is a man of remark- 
able talents and information—and an 
honour to the Press—and will not 
suffer himself to be thus dictated to, 
and rated, like an inferior, by a 
man so far beneath him in intellect 
—and certainly not above him in 
rank and station. He has borne the 
reproof with singular good temper 
—but, to be sure, anger is not con- 
tempt. He had written not a word 
against Mr Stuart, to whom it is well 
known he is in all respects friendly ; 
he had merely expressed, with mild- 
ness, his belief that Major Pringle 
had rectified some errors in the 
“Three Years in North America.”. 
Yet his High Mightiness, the “ Great 
American Traveller,” in the final 
sentence of his “ Refutation,” or ra- 
ther “ Exposure,” thus addresses 
this highly-respected gentleman. “ I 
have now, sir, shewn, by referring to 
a mass of evidence, especially to offi- 
cial documents, more to be depended 
upon than the testimony of a single 
individual, whatever his rank in the 
army may have been, how entirely 
erroneous are Major Pringle’s state- 
ments, in every essential particular ; 
and that the grievous accusation 
against me, of having preferred un- 
founded charges against my country- 
men, and upon American authority, is 
itself the most baseless of unfounded 
calumnies. With respect to yourself, 
(whom I freely acquit of all intention 
to injure me, though I cannot exempt 
you from the blame of rashness,) I hope 
the lesson which this exposure has given 
you, will lead you in future to adhere 
to that system of cautious management 
or which your Journal has hitherto 
been remarkable.—I am, sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ Jas. SruaRt.” 


Major Pringle deserves well of 


the British army; and has shewn, 
like many other military and naval 
men, that he can use the pen as well 
as the sword. It is seldom that we 
meddle, in this way, with military or 
naval affairs; for we leave them to 
that excellent monthly Magazine, 
the United Service Journal, and to 
that excellent weekly paper, the 
United Service ‘Gazette, edited by 
Mr Watts. 
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CONSPIRACY AGAINST MR SHEIL. 


Mr Hitt, member for Hull, dur- 
ing a visit to that town, some time in 
October last, in a harangue to his 
constituents, at the Cross-keys Inn, 
accused one, or more than one, of 
the Irish Members, of the most dis- 

raceful duplicity in regard to the 

oercion Bill. His speech was re- 
ported in three Hull papers, the Hull 
Packet (an excellent paper), the 
Hull Advertiser, and the Hull Rock- 
ingham, and was, within a few weeks, 
copied into every newspaper in Great 
Britain and Ireland. The three re- 
ports of the speech agreed in all that 
was essential—the charge being, that 
one of more of the Irish Members, 
who voted publicly against the bill, 
urged Ministers in secret not to abate 
a single atom of its severity, as other- 
wise no man could live in Ireland. 
The version of it given in the Exa- 
miner, Nov. 10, 1833, and which is 
embodied in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Privileges, points very di- 
rectly either to Mr O’Connell or 
Mr Sheil; and it soon became the 
general belief—not that the latter 
gentleman was the criminal—but 
that he was the person meant in 
Mr Hill’s startling accusation. The 
public was every day more and more 
confirmed in this belief by denial 
after denial, given in various modes, 
by about nine-tenths of the Members 
to whom the charge could refer, 
without a syllable on the subject 
issuing from tongue or pen of Mr 
Sheil, who had formerly been fa- 
mous for other qualities than taci- 
turnity or retention, and shewn him- 
self prompt and forward to wither, 
with the fires of his written and oral 
eloquence, all rash assailants of his 
political character. 

Mr Hill, finding that he had made 
a charge which implicated ail the 
Irish Members who had opposed the 
Coercion Bill, publicly offered to let 
every Irish Member, who chose to 
ask him the question by letter, know 
- by return of post whether or no he 
was the alledged delinquent. We be- 
lieve a good many of them availed 
themselves of this very polite and 
grnsvens offer, and received satis- 
actory answers in the tive ; 
while other indignant patriots could 


not stomach such insolence, and “ re- 
pudiated the accusation” through 
other channels, in language which 
he who ran might read. Mr Hill’s 
offer, which we have facetiously 
called above “ polite and gene- 
rous,”’ and which many or most 
people, we remember at the time, 
— called “ manly,” was impu- 

ent in the extreme to the many 
who he knew were innocent, and un- 
just, and worse than unjust, in the ex- 
treme, to the one or two who he 
thought were guilty ; and from first 
to last the part he played can now 
be saneied by no upright mind 
but with disdain and disgust. Mr 
Sheil from the first saw that he was 
“ the Irish Member” accused of 
speaking with great violence against 
every part of the Bill, of voting 
against every clause of it, and then 
going to Ministers, and saying, 
“ Don’t bate one single atom of it ;” 
and who is Mr Hill, that he should 
have had the audacity to dream for 
a moment that Mr Sheil would con- 
descend to correspond with him by 
letter about an accusation, made not 
against his honour as a gentleman, 
or his honesty as a map, but charging 
him with being the basest of vil- 
lains ? 

Had Mr Sheil so far forgotten him- 
self as to write to Mr Hiil, no doubt 
he would have got the same answer 
then, which he afterwards got from 
that fat and foolish Lord; and he 
would have been placed by the pub- 
lication of that answer in a pleasing 
predicament in Tipperary. To vin. 
dicate himself would for months 
have been utterly impossible; and 
had he become a correspondent of 
the very considerate Member’ for 
Hull, he would, as surely as he is 
now alive, have been now dead— 
while his murder would have been 
thought a sacrifice. We ask Mr Hill, 
in his own belief, then, if such would 
not have been the almost inevitable 
consequence of such a crime being 

ublicly charged against Mr Sheil ? 

ut that gentleman smothered his 
indignation till Parliament should re- 
assemble; and he knew that then he 
could vindicate himself, and cover 
his accusers, if not with shame, with 
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disgrace, proving them, one and all, 
to be ninnies, gossips, eavesdroppers, 
table-talk-retailers, tale-bearers, or- 
naments of the three-black-crows- 
school of poetry, with imaginations 
that meddle not with flowers, but 
find their materials of fiction in a 
succession of small vomits. 
Parliament reassembled; and on 
the evening of Wednesday, the 5th 
Feb. 1834, Lord Althorp—in reply 
to Mr O’Connell, who had asked 
him first if any such statement had 
been made by any Member of the 
Cabinet—and secondly, whether any 
such statement had been made ¢o 
any Member of the Cabinet—an- 
swered that, for the first, he begged 
to state, as far as he was concerned, 
that no sach communication had been 
made, and that he believed he could 
also answer to the same effect for 
his colleagues in office ; and that for 
the second, no such statement, as 
far as he was aware, had been made 
to any Cabinet Minister. But he 


added, “ that he had good reason to 
believe that more than one Honourable 
Member, who had not only voted but 
spoken violently against the Irish Coer- 


cion Act, had made use of very differ- 
ent language in private.” 

There seems to have been some 
little doubt or uncertainty, at first, 
arising from the emphasis laid by 
Lord Althorp on the word Cabinet 
Ministers; but that was soon re- 
moved; Mr Hill’s statement at Hull 
was, even at this earliest stage of the 
enquiry, shorn of its most malignant 
beams; the House must have seen 
at once, that the gravamen of the 
charge was struck out of it, and that 
the “ Irish Member,” or Members, 
were already acquitted of.one great 
crime—and all that remained was to 
ascertain—if the House chose to go 
into the enquiry—whether or not 
they were guiltless of another. 

After some childish altercation 
with Mr O’Connell, Lord Althorp 
sat down, and remained deaf to the 
call of “ Name—name;” for the 
House were naturally enough impa- 
tient to know “ who is the traitor ?” 
Mr Sheil—who had been waiting for 
the proper time to speak—was then 
loudly called for—and the following 
conversation ensued between him 
and Lord Althorp. 

“ Mr Sheil, who was loudly called 
for, rose. He said that the Noble 
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Lord had in the previous part of the 
debate affirmed, that no Irish Mem- 
ber had actually communicated with 
the Cabinet—he meant an Irish 
Member who had spoken with 
warmth against the Coercion Bill— 
to urge them to pass the measure 
— which he meant to vote. The 

oble Lord distinctly stated, that no 
Irish Member had communicated 
with the Cabinet. He should then 
wish to know on what authority the 
allegation was made. So far as the 
charge of communication to the Ca- 
binet went, it was an acknowledged 
falsehood. He would also allude to 
the implied accusation, that Irish 
Members who voted against the Bill 
had absolutely urged it forward. 
What was the foundation for so hi- 
deous an imputation as that? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stated, that no intimation was ever 
made to the Cabinet of the nature 
that the present accusation would 
warrant. He would then ask, on 
what authority was the statement 
made, and to whom was it commu- 
nicated ? 

“ Lord Althorp said a statement 
was surely made, but he would af- 
firm that it was not made to a Cabi- 
net Minister.— (Hear, hear, and 
laughter. )—He would say more, that 
no message to that intent was sent 
to the Government. But he would 
not say that the statement was not 
made to the Cabinet. From what 
source the information came he 
would not then exactly state. 

“ Mr Sheil said, that he would put 
it to the candour of the Noble Lord, 
as he had so studiously evaded a 
distinct declaration of the offender, 
whether he was one of those whom 
he heard had vehemently spoken and 
voted against the Bill, and at the 
same time declared that without the 
Bill there could be no tranquillity 
for Ireland ? 

“Lord Althorp—As the honourable 
gentleman has put the thing so di- 
rectly and pointedly to me, and as he 
has not left me any means of evading 
so unpleasant a question, I must say 
that he is. 

“ Mr Sheil stepped forward to the 
table, and with great earnestness of 
manner, and in a very grave and 
measured tone, said—‘ As the Noble 
Lord has stated that I am one, I will 
only in this state of the proceedings 
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declare in the presence of this House, 
—in the presence of my country— 
and, if it be not profanation—in the 

resence of the living God, that the 
individual who furnished the infor- 
mation to the Government, has been 
guilty of the foulest, the grossest, 
the most malignant, and the most 
diabolical calumny.’ ” 

Mr Hill now rose, and said, “ that 
he was the individual who first ut- 
tered the words which were now 
made the subject of so much ani- 
madversion. His attention was not 
drawn to them till long after they 
were mentioned. They were words 
carelessly thrown out in the heat 
of convivial excitement. He saw 
three different versions of his speech, 
each of which disagreed from the 
other. He never made any declara- 
tion that any individual who voted 
and spoke warmly against the Irish 
Bill, had urged Ministers to pass it. 
He merely said, that such member 
had expressed his opinion of its po- 
licy.” But not tocumber our pages 
with drivel of this sort, let our rea- 
ders turn to the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Privileges, and there they 
will see all that Mr Hill said at Hull 
and elsewhere. 

Lord Althorp would not give up 
his authority—but he said he had 
perfect confidence in it—that he be- 
lieved the charge was true—and that 
he was willing to “ take upon him- 
self the responsibility.” 

Then arose a discussion on the 
import of the word “ responsibility,” 
as used on this occasion by so great 
a master of the ~_——e language as 
my Lord Althorp. Lord Palmerston 
said wisely, that “he already refused 
to give up the name, and said he 
merely took on himself the responsibility 
of the statement made. He did not pledge 
himself to the truth of the statement. How 
could he? Every one knew that the 
simple assertion of a fact on the authority 
of another was a very different thing from 
a pledge for the authenticity of that fact. 
Jt was too much to expect that every one 
should be thus called on to become a gua- 
rantee for the accuracy of every state- 
ment he made on the authority of one in 
whom he placed confidence.” On this 
the House cried “ hear / hear!” Yes, 
they cried hear! hear! to this hub- 
bub of despicable nonsense. But Mr 
Sheil was not to be imposed on by 
such wretched stuff—and at once 
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most properly said, “as the- Noble 
Lord skulked behind this fence of 
his own erection, he would boldly, so- 
lemnly, and fervently declare, that the 
informant and the whole statement were 
blackened with the foulest, the most ma- 
lignant, and the most dishenourable false- 
hood.” Here the House groaned— 
and Mr Sheil continued to expose 
the shameful treatment he was meet- 
ing with—and insisted on nailing on 
Lord Althorp’s breast the “ respon- 
sibility” he had chosen to take upon 
himself—in spite of Mr E. J. Stan- 
ley’s “ putting it to the honourable 
and learned member to consider 
whether he was at all likely to clear 
his honour from the charge by fas- 
tening the responsibility on Lord Al- 
thorp.” Mr Secretary Stanley then ex- 
pounded “responsibility,” and aver- 
red th«t Lord Althorp had not meant 
any thing offensive—and “ that he 
was the last man in the world to 
wound the character of another.” 
His Lordship had merely meant to 
say “that he had heard certain 
statements, that he had a confidence in 
the person who made them, but that, as 
a Minister, he could not disclose the 
name, and therefore he himself vouched 
for such a statement being made!!” 
Could Mr Secretary Stanley for a 
moment believe that Mr Sheil would 
swallow such a nasty dose as that ? 
But Lord Althorp himself grew sick 
on seeing it offered to an Irish gen- 
tleman in one loathsome cup after 
another, and put an end to all farther 
folly among the grammarians by 
stating his own view of the meaning 
of “ responsibility,” —“ a statement had 
been made to him in which he believed. 
He felt, when the question was put 
to him, that a declaration to that ef- 
fect was likely, nay must give of- 
fence ; and therefore he determined 
himseif to vouch, that such a state- 
ment had been made,—/o declare his 
belief in it,—and not to disclose the 
name of the person who had made 
it, but to take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility. If offence, therefore, 
was taken, he was answerable for 
it.” 

In the report, a column and a half 
of inconceivable nonsense follows 
this declaration; and so dull of ap- 

rehension was the Honourable 
ouse, that on Mr O'Dwyer saying, 
“ he understood the Noble Lord 
to say, that he fully believed the 
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statement of his informant,’ there 
were loud cries of No! No! 

Mr Hill then rose, doubtless with 
great dignity, and, that the House 
might be under no mistake, ob- 
served, “ that every syllable of what 
he had stated to his constituents at 
Hull he had heard,—he believed at 
the time,—and he still believed.”— 
And this he said in presence of Mr 
Sheil, who had just sworn, in the 
face of Heaven, that every syllable 
of it was false!!! 

But Mr Sheil’s quarrel was with 
Lord Althorp, not this person; the 
history of man does not afford an- 
other instance of such insult; and 
the parties were, of course, commit- 
ted to the custody of the Serjeant at 
Arms. We abhor duelling; but we 
abhor with a more mortal hatred,such 
conduct as inflicts on a man the neces- 
sity of having recourse to a challenge ; 
and had Mr Sheil shot Lord Al- 
thorp through the head or the heart, 
the calumniator— humanly speak- 
ing—would have deserved death. 
The Christian religion alone can in- 
struct and inspire a man to forgive 
such injuries and insults as those 
which were heaped in full and foul 
measure upon Mr Sheil’s head, in 
the highest assembly of a nation not 
yet supposed to consist altogether of 
* beaten slaves. 

The House then hoped that Lord 
Althorp would promise not to accept 
a challenge from Mr Sheit—and his 
Lordship—by the advice of his col- 
leagues—did so; Mr Secretary Stan- 
ley saying, “ in fulfilling this duty, I 
am bound to state that my Noble 
Friend has acted by the advice of his 
colleagues, who on no occasion 
would, for any consideration on 
earth, hint to him advice which 
would in the slightest degree be dis- 
creditable to his character, or would 
cast the slightest shade on his untarnished 
reputation |” 

After this Mr Sheil, of course, 
could do nothing else but acquiesce 
in the amicable arrangement; for the 
House had relieved Lord Althorp of 
the “ responsibility,” and taken the 
“ responsibility” upon itself; so 
about ten o’clock the House rose, 
and sat down to dinner. 

We forgot to say that Mr Shaw 
thought the honourable member for 
Hull ought to make the same as- 
surances as those which had been 
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made by the Noble Lord; and that 
the honourable member for Hull, in 
answer, said, “that if, inthe judgment 
of the House, it was deemed incum- 
bent upon him Zo make such conces- 
sions! though he certainly felt there 
was no necessity for them, yet he 
would, with due humility, bow to 
the opinion and wishes of the House.” 
The House said nothing—but looked 
at Mr Hill with a significant smile. 
It was indeed a burlesque on Hurly- 
thrumbo. 

The House was occupied night 
after night with this shameful affair ; 
but we have no room for their pro- 
ceedings—suffice it to say, that Mr 
Sheil was subjected to a new series 
of insults, which he seems to have 
borne in a way that will bear look- 
ing back on—should his mind, in 
spite of disdain, ever revert to those 
scenes which his contemptible ene- 
mies believed were but the opening 
scenes of his shame, while they were 
the “ prelogue to the swelling act,” 
of which the catastrophe involved 
their own utter and everlasting de- 
gradation. 

‘The whole affair was rightly refer- 
red to a Committee of Privileges— 
and here is their report. 


CASE OF MR SHEIL. 
_ “Mr Grote brought up the Report 
of the Select Committee appointed 
to enquire into the charge against 
Mr Sheil. 

“ When the question was put that 
the Report be laid upon the table, it 
was followed by a general cry 
through the House of ‘ Read, read,’ 
and ‘ Order, order.’ 

“‘ The Report was then read, and the 
following is the substance of it :— 

“ The Committee of Privileges, to 
whom the matter of complaint was 
referred, arising out of a paragraph 
in the Examiner newspaper, dated 
Nov. 10, 1833, stated that they had 
agreed upon a Report, which they 
now submitted to the Honourable 
House. 

“ They stated, ‘ that the paragraph 
in question, purporting to form part 
of the report of aspeech publicly 
delivered by Matthew Davenport 
Hill, Esq., Member of Parliament for 
the borough of Hull, was as follows: 

“* Tt is impossible for those not 
actually in the House to know all the 
secret machinery by which votes are 
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obtained. I happen to know this, 
(and I could appeal, if necessary, to 
a person well known and much re- 
spected by yourselves,) that an Irish 

ember, who spoke with great vio- 
lence against every part of that Bill, 
and voted against every clause of it, 
went to Ministers and said, ‘Don’t 
bate one single atom of that Bill, or it 
will be impossible for any man to 
live in Ireland.” —“What!” said they, 
“ this from you, who speak and vote 
against the Bill?” —* Yes,” he replied, 
“that is necessary, because if I do 
not come into Parliament for Ireland, 
I must be out altogether, and that I 
do not choose.”—(Cries of ‘ Name,’ 
and ‘ coal Consider for a mo- 
ment, can I do it ?}—(‘ No; ‘ Yes.’) 
—‘ That is a point for my considera- 
tion. [have a great respect for every 
one here; but if every one in the 
room was to hold up his hand for it, 
I would not doit. The secret is not 
my own. If he had told it to me, I 
would have said, “ Mark, I will keep 
no such secret as this; I will publish 
it to the world.” But if I name the 
Member, I put it in the power of the 
individual who made that declara- 
: tion, to know the gentleman who told 


“ The Committee then proceeded 


to state that, in entering on the deli- 
cate and embarrassing duty imposed 
upon them, they ascertained from 
Mr Hill that, though he could not 
admit the entire accuracy of the 
“above paragraph, as a report of what 
he had publicly spoken at Hull, he 
nevertheless recollected to have pub- 
licly charged an Irish Member of 
Parliament with conduct similar in 
substance to that which the para- 
graph described. The Irish Mem- 
er so alluded to was Richard Lalor 
Sheil, Esq. M.P. for the county of 
Tipperary ; and Mr Hill stated the 
charge, to the best of his belief, to 

have been substantially as follows : 
“* That Mr Sheil made commu- 
nications respecting the Irish Coer- 
cion Bill to persons connected with 
the Government, and others, with 

the intention thereby of promotin 

the passing of the Coercion Bill, an 
having a direct tendency to produce 
that effect, whilst his speeches and 
votes in the House were directed to 

the defeat of the Coercion Bill.’ 

* Into the substance of this allega- 
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tion the Committee proceeded to en- 
quire. Two witnesses were called 
before them at the suggestion of Mr 
Hill, and others were about to be 
examined, when Mr Hill himself, 
finding the testimony already heard 
very different from what he had ex- 
pected, freely and spontaneously 
made the following communication 
to the Committee :— 

*“* That he had come to the con- 
viction ‘that his charge against Mr 
Sheil, of having directly or indirect- 
ly communicated, or intended to 
communicate, to the Government, 
any private opinions in opposition to 
those which he expressed in the 
House of Commons, had no founda- 
tion in fact ;—that such charge was 
not merely incapable of formal proof, 
but was, in his present sincere be- 
lief, totally and absolutely unfound- 
ed ;—that he had originally been in- 
duced to make mention of it in a 
hasty and unpremeditated speech, 
under a firm persuasion that he had 
received it on undeniable evidence ; 
but that, being now satisfied of the 
mistake into which he had fallen, 
and convinced that the charge was 
wholly untrue, he came forward to 
express his deep and unfeigned sor- 
row for having ever contributed to 
give it circulation.’ Mr Hill added, 
‘ that if there were any way consist- 
ent with honour by which he could 
make reparation to Mr Sheil, he 
should deem no sacrifice too great-to 
heal the wound which. his erroneous 
statement had inflicted’ 

“The Committee continued—‘ It 
is with the highest gratification that 
the Committee found themselves en- 
abled thus to exonerate an accused 
Member of Parliament from imputa- 
tions alike painful and undeserved. 
The voluntary avowal of an erro- 
neous statement on the part of Mr 
Hill puts it now in their power to 
pronounce a decided opinion, and to 
close the present enquiry. Neither 
of the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore the Committee deposed to any 
facts calculated to bear out the alle- 
gation against Mr Sheil, nor did their 
testimony go to impeach his charac- 
ter and honour in any way, or as to 
any matter whatever. The Commit- 
tee had no hesitation in declaring 
their deliberate conviction that the 
innocence of Mr Sheil, in respect to 
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the whole matter of complaint refer- 
red to their investigation, was entire 
and unquestionable. 

“*¢ The Committee felt bound at 
the same time to express their full 
confidence in Mr Hill’s declaration, 
that the statement impeaching Mr 
Sheil’s character was made by him 
at Hull under a sincere, though mis- 
taken, persuasion of its accuracy. 
They derived this confidencé as well 
from the tone of generous regret 
which characterised his communica- 
tion at the close of their proceeding, 
as from the candid admissions aud 
the evident anxiety to avoid all ex- 
aggeration and mistatements which 
they had observed throughout his 
testimony as delivered in their pre- 
sence.’ ” 

This report having been read to 
the House, Lord Althorp rose, and 
was received with loud cheers from the 
Ministerial benches! He ought to have 
been made to hear what a greater 
personage, in a nobler assembly, 

eard on his return—“ one dismal 
universal hiss, the sound of public 
scorn.” His Lordship—thank God we 
were not present—is said “to have 
spoken in a tone of voice so low and 
indistinct that it was difficult almost 
throughout to catch his sentences, 
except by conjecture from particu- 
Jar words.” It would not perhaps 
be fair, therefore, to his Lordship, to 
criticise “sentences which it was 
difficult for the reporter to catch 
except by conjecture;” but we may 
ask why he did not speak up like a 
man? He had no right to stand there 
and mumble, for the people of Eng- 
land, and Ireland, and Scotland, 
wished to hear what he had got to say 
for himself—and he should have been 
made to clear his throat and jaws, nor 
suffered either to hem, or ha, or stut- 
ter. We have compared half-a-dozen 
reports of what he tried to say, and 
we quote part of it, in the belief that 
it is accurately reported, notwith- 
standing that the reporters may have 
had occasionally recourse to “ con- 
jecture from particular words.” 

“ He supposed that by the call 
which the House now made upon 
him it was expected that he should 
express some opinion as to the Re- 
port. He was ready to declare him- 
self quite satisfied as to the fact that 
the Hon. and Learned Gentleman 
neither himself communicated to 
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Government, nor authorized others 
to make the communication, of opi- 
nions different from those which he 
expressed in his place in that House; 
but there was another question, 
namely, whether the Hon. and Learn- 
ed Gentleman expressed on conver- 
sation sentiments different to those 
he maintained in the House. Upon 
this point he received his informa- 
tion first from persons on whose ve- 
racity he placed the utmost confi- 
dence, and the Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman did not appear to him at 
first to deny the statement made by 
him (Lord Althorp). He did not 
think when he made the statement 
that (as we understood) he was say- 
ing any thing which could be consi- 
dered disparaging to 4 Member of 
Parliament; but, as a Minister, per- 
haps he acted imprudently in makin 
it. As he mentioned before, he ha 
his information from persons on 
whose honour and veracity he re- 
lied! But if the Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman now came forward and 
declared before the House that he 
did not express in private, opinions 
different to those he expressed in 
his place, he should be convinced, 
and rest satisfied that he had been 
misinformed, or that the Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman had been mis- 
understood ! ” 

Insolent folly—brazen-faced in- 
justice—ox-like insult, by an animal 
without horns! Honest Lord Al- 
thorp! Why, 


‘© An honest man’s the noblest work of 
God.” 


And is Lord Althorp, indeed, the 
noblest work of God? Such a dan- 
gerous assertion should not be ha- 
zarded—for it might make people 
atheists. The convicted calumnia- 


tor ought not to have thus mumbled 
—he ought rather to have been 
mute. 

But it is absurd in us to wax 
wroth with one who stood there stu- 
pified as a stot in a stall. Had he 
not lowed we should not have lost 


our temper. We have, however, 
recovered it; and calmly ask we 
our country, if ever she heard such 
an atrocious attempt as this of 
honest Lord Althorp’s to withhold 
the benefit of complete vindication 
of character, thus solemnly pro- 


nounced by his peers, from a gentle- 
F 
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man whom the mumbler had insulted 
and slandered, with all the malignity 
—not of a fiend—but far worse—of 
an old woman ? 

But Mr Sheil could now afford to 
do or say any thing honest Lord Al- 
thorp chose, in his stupidity, to ask 
in , Be tone of voice, and in a lower 
tone of spirit. An innocent man 
stands in -light, and candour is his 
robe. “ The noble lord has stated, 
that if he (Mr Sheil) would state that 
he had not done those things which 
had been imputed to him, he should 
feel bound to believe him. He ac- 
cepted the noble lord’s apology and 
his invitation at the same time; 
he did solemnly declare that he was 
not guilty of any of the charges that 
had been made against him. He had 
been led to make these observations” 
(we cannot quote his most manly 
speech) “ against his original inten- 

on. After all that had been said and 
circulated against him upon this sub- 
ject, the materials that had been fur- 
nished.to newspapers for months past 
to wound and slander a reputation 
dear to him, not on his own account 
merely, but on account of others, who 
were dearer to him than his life, and 
to whom his reputation was more 
dear than their existence, he had 
found it impossible to remain silent. 
He Te ry the apology of the noble 
lord, and if on his deathbed, at that 
moment about to appear in the pre- 
sence of his God, he would fearlessly 
protest that he was not guilty.” 

Mr Secretary Stanley then address- 
ed the House ; and we shall say no- 
thing either in praise or censure of 
what he said—though we might well 
do both—till we come to the conclu- 
sion of his speech, and that, we are 
sorry to say, was a shame to the 
name of Stanley. “ He also stood ac- 

uitted upon his own statement of having 
eld conversations of the character 

imputed to him, the imputations ha- 
ving originated in loose reports and 
exaggerations. He did not wish to de- 
rogate from the triumph of the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman ; 
but he was bound to state that his noble 
friend would not have advanced the state- 
ment if he had not believedit! He was 
glad the House had been spared an en. 

iry into loose and vague conversations. 

e hoped the honourable and learn- 
ed gentleman was satisfied with the 
manner in which Mr Secretary Stan- 
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ley expressed himself. He had ob- 
tained a complete vindication of cha- 
racter, and was relieved from the 
painful situation in which he had 
stood. There was not now the sha- 
dow of a doubt resting upon the 
word of the honourable and learned 
member.” If there was not a sha- 
dow of a doubt, then pray why should 
Mr Secretary Stanley strive to create 
one? But Sir Henry Hardinge would 
not suffer this fresh injustice to es- 
cape exposure. “ The Right Ho- 
nourable Secretary appeared to him 
to have assumed most unjustly that 
the vindication of the honourable 
and learned gentleman rested in 
part on his own denial. The report 
acquitted him, not only from the 
charge brought against him at Hull, 
but also from every other charge whatever 
connected with the subject.” Mr Stanley 
had the grace to interrupt Sir Henry 
—-and say—“ he had exonerated the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman in the 
most full and complete manner.” Well 
—be it so. 

“ Sir H, Hardinge reminded the 
Right Hon. Secretary that he had 
expressly declared that the Noble 
Lord’s informant believed in the 
truth of the charges, and that the 
Noble Lord himself believed in the 
veracity of his informant.—( Cheers. ) 
—Now, the gentleman who had 
given evidence before the Commit- 
tee, and who was the informant of 
the Noble Lord, had declared very 
frankly and honourably, that when 
he mentioned the matter to the 
Noble Lord, he attached no import- 
ance whatever to it—(Loud cheer- 
ing from the Opposition benches )— 
and further, that the conversation 
he had held with Mr Sheil was held 
at dinner in the Atheneum Club 
House, and that Mr Sheil then ex- 
pressed to him the strongest disap- 

robation ef the Coercion Bill.— 
(Contiaued cheers.)—He (Sir H. 

ardinge) had asked the witness 
whether he had ever stated the par- 
ticulars of the conversation to any 
other person, and his answer was 
that he had not, not having thought 
it of any importance. He had said 
also that he did not mention the 
matter to the noble Lord till] Decem- 
ber, which was after the statement 
made by the honourable and learned 
Member for Hull.—(Hear, hear, 
hear.)—-Under these circumstances, 
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he must contend that the exoneration 
of the honourable Member for Tip- 
perary rested, not upon his state- 
ment, but exclusively and compre- 
hensively upon the Report of the 
Committee of Enquiry, He did net 
mean to cast blame upon the Right 
Hon, Secretary; but he thought the 
hon, and learned Member for Tip- 
perary entitled to be relieved from 
the distinction which the Right Hon. 
Secretary appeared disposed to draw. 
—( Hear.) 

“Lord Althorp said, that after the 
speech of the Right Hon, Baronet, it 
became necessary that he should ad- 
dress a few words to the House. 
The gentleman (Mr Wood) who 
had appeared before the Committee 
had eertainly given him (Lord Al. 
thorp) such information as had just 
been stated to the House. But he 
was not the only person who had 
given him information—(Cries of 
*Oh!’) He did not mean to retract 
what he had said, He had the great- 
est reliance on the veracity of his 
informant, but he did not wish to go 
into that question. He was then only 
defending himself from the charge 
of having made a statement of a con- 
versation different from that which 
he had heard, Mr John Wood was 
undoubtedly one of his informants, 
but there was another, whom he did 
not intend to name. He thought the 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman 
stood perfectly clear from imputa- 
tion.” sf 

You have heard much, we do not 
doubt, experienced reader ; butheard 
you every any thing at all comparable 
with that? He believes Mr Sheil 
guiltless, and he believes the person 
who told him that Mr Sheil was 
guilty! He has entire confidence in 
his informant’s veracity—not in the 
least shaken by the conviction that 
he had told him nothing but false- 
hoed. Is that Lord Althorp’s 
meaning ? Or does he dare yet to 
doubt Mr Sheil’s honour ?—Is this 
mere folly—or is it something worse 
than folly ? 

Leaving every one to answer that 
question for himself—may we be 
permitted to say that Lord Althorp, 
in this affair, shews himself, in vari- 
ous ways, very like an ox? 

First, he is like an ox chewing the 
cud, or ruminating, and you must be 
well acquainted with the half-asleep 
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countenance of the animal when 
engaged in that employment ;—next, 
he is like an ox, afver rumination, 
lazily returning with no yery yoras 
cious appetite to his cut mangel- 
wurzel and oil-cake; then, he is like 
an ox in an enclosure unwieldil 
tossing up head and heels, and gi- 
ving himself a clumsy set,of airs, in 
imitation of the “fortunate youth,” 
his brother ; again, he is like an ox 
lowing in a lane, without any esten- 
sible motive or object whatever ; 
soon after, he is like an ox, marching 
with vacant eyes and unprophetic 
soul in below the archway of a 
slaughter-house; anon, be is like an 
ox presenting his numbskull to a 
succession of blows from an axe ex- 
pertly handled by a man in a blue 
apron; ever and anon, he is like an 
ox shuddering and staggering under 
the hits that confound his brain, till 
down he sinks on his knees, rises up 
again, and then falling on his side 
with .a squelch, seems to expire; 
finally, he is like an ox, in whom the 
vital spark is extinct, hauled out of 
the stall of slaughter by mules, like 
and unlike the famous Andalusian 
Bull, Harpado, so justly and so finely 
celebrated in one of Mr Lockhart’s 
Spanish Ballads. 

As for Mr Hill, the honourable 
member for Hull, we cannot recol- 
lect, at present, any word in any 
language by which we could fitly 
designate his conduct. Up te the 
last minute, did he insolently stick 
to his slander; and his dignified 
demeanour so far imposed on the 
House, that he was cheered with 
frequent hear — hear — hears! In 
spite of his solemn asseverations of 
innocence, Mr Sheil seemed indeed 
standing on the brink of a precipice, 
over which he was, by a power in 
Mr Hill's hands, to be pushed to 
perdition, The werd was given in 
the Committee of Privileges to 
apply the power—and it fell on the 
unquaking “Irish Member” like a 
goose-feather wafted on the wind. 
The whole charge was a fabrication 
of his many calumniators’ want of 
brains! Nobody had ever told Mr 
Hill what he told his constituents in 
the Cross-keys! The gentleman 
appealed to for confirmation of the 
truth of the tale he had drivelled, 
declared he knew nothing whatever 
about it! The Committee of Privi- 
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leges and the House had indeed “a 
specimen of the sort of mistakes to 
which the reporters of conversations 
were liable. Such was the mistake in 
this case, that the conversation was 


the very reverse of what had been. 


reported.” Crest-fallen, the Bantam 
will never crow again—the feathers 
are up on the nape of his neck—and 
he gives vent to a lamentable scraugh. 
How changed from that Bantam 
clapping his wings to his own shrill 
clarion in the Cross-keys! 

Do we say that Mr Hill invented 
the accursed calumny ? No—no—no. 
It was a lie begotten by many fa- 
thers on a common cloud. Not one 
of them all but disowns the mon- 
strous birth—the black bastard dies 
an unnatural death—and is stuffed 
away, we suppose, among the chaff 
that deadens the ceiling of the room 
—if there be one—below that of the 
Committee of Privileges. 

Mr Hill has confessed himself to 
be—at the best—a foolish and a 
dangerous gossip. The Committee 
may praise him as it will—but all 
the rest of the world can feel for 
him but pity more or less mingled 
with contempt. 

With indignation and disgust 
must all men, worthy the name of 
men, regard the attempts yet making 
by the malignants to shew that Mr 
Sheil’s acquittal and triumph are not 
complete. We quote with pleasure 
a few sentences on such base endea- 
vours, by that accomplished and ho- 
nourable gentleman, the Editor of 
the Examiner, whose perspicacity 
political feelings have never obscu- 
red, and whose conscience political 
feelings have never tempted to for- 
get its trust. 

“ The Times infers from the re- 
‘port, ‘ that the witnesses brought 

orward by Mr Hill declined to give 
evidence of the facts upon which 
they were questioned, on the score 
of their having reached them through 
the medium of private conversation ;’ 
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and the Courier states that the Com- 
mittee cheered Mr Macaulay when 
he refused to answer their ques- 
tions; and he asks why Mr Sheil 
and Mr Hill did not apply to the 
House to commit Mr. Macaulay ? 
adding that ‘ the Committee have 
reported without obtaining the ne- 
cessary evidence, and Mr Macaulay 
is now on his way to India.’ We 
lose no time in correcting these mis- 
conceptions. The only witnesses ex- 
amined were Mr Hill, and Mr John 
Wood and Mr Macaulay, both of 
whom were called by Mr Hill. Mr 
John Wood stated that Mr Sheil had 
condemned the Coercion Bill. Mr 
Macaulay stated that his conversa- 
tion with Mr Sheil on Irish politics 
was previous to the introduction of 
the Coercion Bill, and that conse- 
quently nothing that passed in it 
could be relevant to the subject of 
the enquiry. ~As a matter of social 
principle, he declined disclosing a 
private conversation, unless com- 
pelled; and as the date of the con- 
versation established that it could 
have nothing to do with the question 
before the Committee, of course he 
was not pressed to disclose what was 
obviously irrelevant. Thus the Cou- 
rier may be assured that Mr Macau- 
lay has not carried any information 
with him to India, that would bear 
on the abandoned charge against Mr 
Sheil. Nothing can be more com- 
lete than Mr Sheil’s acquittal,. un- 
ess it be the defeat and confusion of 
his assailants.” 

And who is the Gentleman in 
Black? The dark shadow in the 
back-ground ? The lowest of all 
the Devils? Is his name in Greek, 
Outs ? In Scotch—Noman oF THAT 
Itx? If he be not a non-entity— 
and indeed in the flesh—we address 
him in a hackneyed quotation — 
“ Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was but 
a type of thee—Tuovu Liar oF THE 
First Maenitupe.” 
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